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“Salt-Water Taffy” 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


PAINTED BY S. N. ABBOTT 


15 CENTS ® 


In the United States and in Canada 
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The rug on the floor is 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 
5/0—a very popular tan 
design. In the 6 x 9 foot 
size the price is only $8.10. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


| Be Sure to 
“3 Look for 
this Gold Seal 


When you buy Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum Art-Rugs, be sure 
they have a Gold Seal, similar to one above, pasted on 
the face. This Gold Seal insures your getting genuine 
Gold-Seal Congoleum, and gives you the protection of 
our money-back guarantee. 

Stores which sell genuine Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum Art- 
Rugs usually display a big brother to this Gold Seal 
in their window. Be sure to look for it. 


“Wo 


CoNnGoLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


New York 
Atlanta 


Kansas City 
Montreal 


San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


Dallas 


Boston 
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Rugs that Mothers Appreciate— 


“With Congoleum Rugs throughout my house I have 
much more time to give to my baby. You've no idea of 
the time and labor these artistic rugs save.” 


Housewives whose floors are covered with 2" Congoleum 
Rugs are freed from the woven-rug drudgery of tiresome 
hours of cleaning. For Congoleum Rugs are wonderful 
time-savers. A light going-over with a damp mop leaves 
their bright and lovely colors spotless and sanitary. 

Another advantage is that they hug the floor without 
any kind of fastening—never turn up or ruffle at the edges 
or corners to trip unwary feet. 

The patterns are the most artistic you can possibly im- 
agine, ranging from neat tile and wood-block designs suit- 
able for the kitchen and bathroom to more fanciful and 
elaborate motifs that will add a cheerful touch of color to 
bedrooms, dining-room or living-room. 


Last but not least, the prices are amazing/y low. 


6 x > feet $ 8.10 a ; 144 x 3 feet $ .50 
71 9 feet 10.10 The rugs illustrated are : 

1/2 % ce ae made only in the five 3 xo feet 1.00 
F feet 12.15 large sizes. The small rugs 1 
9 x 1016 feet 14.15 are made in other designs J x 49 feet 1.50 
9 x 12 feet 16.20 to harmonize with them. 3 x 6 feet 2.00 


Owing to freight rates prices in the South, west of the Mississippi 
and in Canada are higher than those quoted. 
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Arthur Pryor His Band play for you 


and they play music of your own choosing. This 
great band plays as many encores as you wish— 
such playing as is possible only when Victor 
records and Victrola instruments are used to- 
gether. You can hear not only Pryor’s Band, 
| but Sousa’s Band, Conway’s Band, Vessella’s 
Band, U.S. Marine Band, Garde Republicaine 
Band of France, Band of H. M. Coldstream 
Guards, Banda De Alabarderos—the greatest 
bands of every nation and the best music of all 
the kinds the whole world has to offer. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records 
a demonstrated at all dealers’ in Victor products 
on the Ist of each month. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 1 C O a 
REG. U.S.PAT. OFF: 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
)| Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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THIS imported white lingerie 
dress was so soiled that it was 
actually gray! Its heavy hand- 
embroidery was grimy. Hard 
rubbing would have ruined it. 
Note in the insert below the 
sheer texture of the fabric and 
beauty of the embroidery. Read 


what happened. 


(The dress and the letter from its owner, 
Mrs. S., are on file in the Procter & Gam- 


ble office.) 


Mrs. S. was walking through a Cincin- 
nati department store, when she suddenly 
stopped to examine a dress. 


“What perfectly wonderful embroidery!” she 
“Why is this dress reduced to 


exclaimed. 


half price?” 


“A dress like this is so difficult to wash 
safely that it has not sold,” replied the 
saleswoman. “It is now so shop-soiled, we 
are sacrificing it at $65.” 


Mrs. S. took it, in spite of the warning, and 
washed it with Ivory Soap Flakes. 


The photograph shows the dress, not after ONE 
washing, but after TWELVE washings with Ivory 
Flakes. Even the pink sash, of two-toned twilled 


satin, has been washed without harm. 
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“Tt certainly was too handsome and expensive 
a garment to wash in the ordinary way,” 
“The hand- 


embroidery would have torn away from the 


says Mrs. S’s letter to us. 


delicate material with the least careless han- 
dling.” 

Not a thread is torn. The whole dress is 
gleaming white and fresh and whole! 


Why should Ivory Flakes safely wash an 
“unwashable” dress — in spite of all warnings? 
Because Ivory Flakes is simply Ivory Soap. 


And Ivory Soap is as harmless as pure water. 


Use Ivory Flakes for all your sheer, delicate 
garments which can stand the touch of pure 
water — silks, woolens, laces, lingerie. It is 


safe. 


FLAKES 


Makes dainty clothes last longer. 


FREE—-Send for these! 


A generous sample of Ivory 
Flakes and a booklet of uses 
will be sent to you on re- 
ceipt of your name and 
address. Write to Section 
7-HF, Dept. of Home Eco- 
nomics, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Copyright 1922, by The 
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How cents worth Flakes saved *65 
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lo the one who is sleeping up 
rs: There are things you will 
e to know; cruel things, things 
might embitter you or shame 

f you did not understand. I 
ot given to writing, but these 
gs are not for you to hear for 
y a year yet, and I see no 
r way of making sure that 
hall learn them from the one 
knows them best, except to 
em down on paper. So—— 


back into my 
boyhood for a 
little. My 
father was the 
minister of 
= white 
rch with the tiny pointed 
ceple; otherwise, we were 
mer folk, with the not un- 
mmon tradition of our 
intryside of having books 
home and of sending the 
to college at whatever 
My mother, who still 

es in the old house at Cross 
ds, taught me to read; my 
her taught me to love his 
ks. My favorites were the 
| volumes of myths and the 
rs of Troy and the travels 
the great AEneas. I knew 
m well, and their people 
e my playmates, as real 
the barefooted boys with 
mm I went fishing. I lived 
secretly imaginative life 
he only child, and peopled 
hills with the folks of 
se old tales—we have no 
ns near Cross Roads. In 
e I went to college Har- 
dof course—and the father 
one of my classmates gave 
my first job, helping to 


| 


to take you 


THustrations by 
Pruett (arter 


poster that depicted the ad- 
vantages of enlisting in the 
marines. It was a_ strange 
little scene that followed. 
When the mail wicket was 
opened, the stranger—for he 
was the only one in the store 
whom I did not know— pushed 
his way rudely between the 
group nearest to it, took the 
one letter that was handed out 
to him and started for the 
door. It should have been 
light enough for him to see, 
although the thrifty store- 
keepe c; Magraw, did not light 
his lamps until the September 
dusk was heavy in the cor- 
ners; but in his haste he 
knocked into another man, 
then started back with a 
snarl—I cannot describe the 
sound in any other way —and 
his hand upraised as though 
to ward off a blow or to strike. 


“| gent What are you 
deing?”’ I heard Green 


exclaim; and when the 
manturned upon him I noticed 
little flecks of foam at the 
corners of his mouth. But at 


Green's approach he pulled his 
hat farther over his face and 
went out; we saw him get into 


a rusty automobile and drive 


off. A surly dog, I thought, 
and asked who he was 

‘Arum lot, if you isk 
said old Bill. “Stranger here 
Somet! ng ) 

| remember | ] igh 
Roads were just as they had 
ilw vs been t he unusu \ 
ilways ter aff 
strangers were queer. But Bill 


ld a railway in Peru, a 
ject which was stopped by 
Great War. I was for- 
iate in being able to see 
ne of the fighting, first with the British and later 
th our own forces. When the war was over 
nained in Europe a year or two as agent for the 
ruvian company, then came back to New York; 
| a year ago I took my first vacation in ten years. 
father had died; my mother was alone in the old 
ne; it was pretty good to be back and be awak- 
d in the morning by the smell of frying dough- 
ts. Pretty good, that is, fora week or two; you will 
lerstand that a man who has been working or 
hting for ten years does not know what to do with 
eness for longer than that. For there was nothing 
do at Cross Roads but go for the mail twice a day; 
post office was in the one store at the point 


was no fool; he knew why | 
laughed 


‘““TELL ME, CAN YOU BE—TWO PEOPLE? YOU YOURSELF, I MEAN?’’ “That's all right,”’ said he 


Out 


By EpirH BARNARD DELANO 


ere the roads crossed, and I rather liked waiting for the I suppose my story begins on the night I first saw the man 
il to be distributed and talking with the men who had Benson in the store. There was the usual crowd there; | 
en boys with me. Changed, they were—but I waschanged remember I was talking with Bill Green, who was my par- 
. Lconfess that they struck me as being a humdrum lot, — ticular crony when we were youngsters and who had grown 
id fellows though they were. Nothing ever happened at into a plump person with a family—and with the office of 
oss Roads, I thought, and nothing ever would. So much town constable. I saw him eying a man who stood away 


man’s infallibility ! 


from the others, apparently absorbed in reading a flaring 


But that feller comes here 
for his mail, and does his tradi over to Abingdon. 
Don't want folks here to know what he buys, or don't 
want folks there to know about his mail. It ain't 
natural. Something queer about him.” 

“He looks like a rough customer anyway,” I re- 
marked, for something to say. “I thought he br 
haved like a man who’s looking for trouble—afraid 
of it, I mean. What's he doing in Cross Roads?” 

“That's what I want to know! Took that old 
tumble-down house in Bunting’s Hollow, one wi 
used to say was haunted. Keeps it shut up. Woman 
keeps to herself too. I say it ain’t natural.”’ 

And there it was. Amusing; but I gave no 
further thought to the incident at the time, little 

dreaming of all that was to follow. I went out of the store 
with my friend, watched him mount and eventually drive off 
in his antiquated car of a most familiar make—Isabella, hi 
affectionately called it—after he had tried in vain to st 
it and on the ninth attempt climbed out and cranked. 
‘*Got to humor her a little,” he said with a parting wave 
of the hand. ‘But I’m used to it! I’m a married man.” 
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On the morning after my first sight of the fellow Benson 
in the store, I walked along the westward road towards Bun- 
ting’s Hollow. I had known that dark cleft between the 
hills when I was a lad, and avoided it when alone or else 
passed it with tremors and a swift rush at the end. Even 
on this bright morning I was conscious of a shiver when | 
entered its dense shade. It was unhealthy, too, with a pool 
scarcely a hundred yards back of the house; and the house 
had long since been abandoned, even in my boyhood. But 
it was sturdily built, for all that; I observed that the barn 
was still standing, though with a lean away from the north 
wind; but there were no indications of the place being in- 
habited, beyond the ramshackle automobile in which I had 
seen Benson drive away the night before, and which stood 
back of the woodshed in the open; I supposed even its 
owner thought it not worth running into the barn. A poor 
place to settle down in, I thought, and walked on. 


NCE past the hollow, the road began to climb rapidly, 

and a mile farther on I came to the fence I was seeking 
and the open ground beyond. I knew that hill; from the 
road it seemed to touch the sky, but I knew there were higher 
ones beyond. September's sun was hot; not even an insect 
sang. Whatever cattle were pastured there had wandered 
on in search of shade. Under my feet were deep cushions of 
yellowed moss and grasses; here and there the rocky back- 
bone of the earth thrust its way up between laurel and blue- 
be rry bushe sor low, he aven point ing ce dars: sweet fern and 
the bronzing spires of hardhack clustered wherever they 
could find scant footing. I made my way over the first hill 
to another, and found the great rock maple on its crest, low 
spreading and gnarled from its lone sentry duty. It was all 
as I had remembered it, unchanging and unchanged, silent. 
‘Top o' the World,’ we used to call that pasture. The name 
suited it well enough. Man had used the place for two cen- 
turies of summer grazing; yet there was no mark upon it of 
the hand of man. Out of sight beyond the high horizons 
lay quiet farmsteads and the white church; farther still 
were cities and pulsing arteries of steel. But here—here 
was peace, and nothing to be seen but the rolling hills on 
three sides, and against the sky at my back one distant peak 
of blue. 

The old world lay there beneath me, tired, waiting. All 
just as I had remembered, longed for! 

I remembered, too, how I used to wonder whether the 
famed Olympus was as high as this; how I used to see in 
my imagination the personages of the ancient tales I loved 
here under the sky. For me, in boyhood, young Artemis had 
played here, and I believed Pan piped among the laurel; 
men of Troy crossed those hills, and—for consistency means 
nothing to a boy—red-skinned warriors, as brave and far 
more terrible, built here their watch fires and raised wild 
chants to wilder deities. I found the shade of the old tree 
and threw myself on the ground beside a cluster of low 
bushes. It was good 
to be back again! | 
felt as a man feels 
W ho opens the pages 
of an old book he 
loved and has not 
seen for years. Top 
o’ the World—and 
anything might 
pass that way! I 
closed my eyes. ... 
I shall never cease 
to be thankful that 
| opened them when 


I did. 


HE was standing 

on a great bas- 
tion of rock. Only 
the intervening 
laurel could have 
hidden me from her 
as she approat hed. 
Whether it was her 
posture or the blue 
of her dress that I 
saw first I do not 
know; but I know 
that [thrilled tothe 
sheer beauty of the 
figure outlined 
against the sky, 
poised as lightly as 
though she had 
dropped there from 
a purer element 
which still upheld 
her, reluctant to 
vield a thing so 
lovely to the earth. 
Even the color of 
her dress bore out 
the illusion. Her 
hair gave back the 
gleam of the sun- 
light, seemed a part 
of it. She stood 
with head thrown 
back and arms up- 
raised, as though 
invoking some un- 
seen power; I could 
see no more than 
her profile, but from 
the intentness of 


her face I thought ‘““OLIVER WILL TELL MY 
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she might have been listening to a music too high for human 
ears to catch. I drew in my breath with a suddenness that 
made my throat ache. A woman, this, out of the old fables, 
child perhaps of roving god and daughter of earth. As I 
looked through my screen of leaves she dropped one arm to 
her side and passed the other across her forehead and hair 
in a gesture infinitely weary or discouraged; then as she was 
about to turn I fell back into my covert. I heard her sigh, 
heard the faint rustle of her dress as she movedaway. . . . 

The moment had been exquisite, but I had no wish to risk 
disillusionment. I knew only too well, I thought, that she 
would prove to be no young goddess but a sturdy maiden 
of the countryside, with a soul set on pies. But I could not 
sleep again. I was too thoroughly aroused for that. I waited 
until she should have time enough to have passed beyond 
sound; then I looked again. She was walking swiftly down 
the steep slope, with a step that was singularly light and a 
grace that matched it. A woman’s walk may be a thing 
grotesque or exquisite; the long, lithe rhythm of hers was 
set to the tune of my dreams of the morning, of the youth 
of the world and the playing immortals. I watched, breath- 
less with the sheer beauty of it, until she passed out of sight. 


Y HILLTOP was changed. The shadow was closer 

under the maple, but for all the flooding sunlight the 
brightness was gone. I looked at the rock on which she had 
stood. Something—call it what you will—drew me to it; I 
think myself it was the magnet of that slim young figure, the 
magnet which will forever point my star in the north. I 
stood there, wondering who she was, where she had come 
from, where she was going; when at last I was about to turn 
away my eye caught something gleaming white where she 
had stood, white against the moss-covered grayness of the 
bowlder. I stooped, picked it up—whistled. I had seen 
women in cities decked in the like; I knew what they were 
well enough—pearls, a necklet of them, not large, but well 
matched. I thought of the glitter of lights on bare shoulders, 
thought of rows of dim figures and strains of music floating 
out to them; thought of tinkle of glass and china—the 
things I held in my hand were fitted for any or all of those. 
But here, under the clear, wind-swept sunlight, my first 
thought was one of disappointment; my young goddess was 
not even a girl of the simple countryside, but farther removed 
from my fond imaginings; a mere summer boarder, too 
sophisticated to be careful of her jewels—oh, I knew the 
type! I dropped the thing into my pocket; such a person 
would not be hard to find, here where everyone knew what- 
ever there was to know, and always something more, about 
their neighbors. She should have the things back—though 
she did not deserve them. I shook myself, for the moment 
was oddly disillusioning; I would rather have my slim 
beauty a mere country girl than a woman of the cities, 
profaning my Top o’ the World with an alien presence. The 
gods, the half gods, were gone, and romance with them. 


August, 15) 
ust, 
I made my way down to the road. I was plain man 
the little silent alarm clock that is inside of all of | 
warning me that my mother would be preparing our m. |p" °! tl 
dinner. hac not 
The brook crossed the road in one place, and I dri pps) TY 
down in the grass to drink. I forgot my thirst wi on gic’ “less 
woman's shriek rang out. It came from the woods a: 
left. I pushed my way through to a small clearing a)" day 
beheld my erstwhile goddess of the hilltop involved in J’ "°* 
sordid broil of earth. She was drawing away from a im, it 
whose grasp was on her arm, shielding her face with a) yy; apace 
raised hand. Before either of them could have known | y,f§' 20°" 
there I had the ruffian on the ground among some | very 1 wi 
brambles a few yards away; the girl fled, and I leaned earl 
the man. It was Benson. He got up, and his face was ASOr 
pretty thing to see. His lips were drawn back, and th 
was a wolfish look in his eyes, yet one that held fear a bea 
as fury. I remember the face of a Hun in the woo fl 
Vimy. . . . I gave this beast a shake for good mea t day 
then let him settle his coat into place. If ti 
“You're a stranger in these parts,” said I, ‘othe: eta 
you'd know that women are not molested hereabouts, 
even in lonely places in the woods. It’s a tradition of \ aa 
England that women are safe anywhere. You'll do we nits 
remember it!” I; 
He gave me a baneful look and slouched off between | t. 6 
trees. ‘‘That comes from pretty ladies walking around - 
jewels in sight,’’ I thought, and decided to inform ry 
friend the constable of the adventure. ob 
“Yeah,” Bill remarked, when I told him. ‘‘ Don't th 
prise me.’”’ Then he asked, ‘‘ Who was the woman?” ny | 
I saw no necessity of mentioning the pearls or of havi: “feos 
seen her earlier in the morning. ‘‘A stranger hereaboutg™ 0" 
I think. Summer boarder.”’ tsell. I 


UT Green shook his head. “There ain’t any. Not with | K EM 


walking distance of Cross Roads anyway. Know hy is 
again when you see her?” engthet 
““Of course I’d know her. She had on a blue dress.” een al 
Bill laughed. ‘‘Every woman has a blue dress,” said hej): tl 
“Well, if you see her again you tell her to keep out th@§'? ''5 + 
neighborhood o’ the Hollow. That feller Benson's no good ff 
I tell you, there’s something queer about him. I know iB’ ibtle 
He’s hiding something.” ice it 
“Oh, get out! He’s a ruffian; but why try to fix a mys. inte 
tery on him? What would a fellow like that have to hide? "Fevo™y 
Bill scratched his ear. “If I knew I wouldn't be wonder-§ 
ing,” said he. ‘But about this mail now. Comes he: endly 
every few days and asks if he’s got anything, and he never nce. 
does get but one letter a month—and that’s addressed to th len ke 
woman,” lina 
““What of I asked. ick. | 
“What of it? He wouldn’t come so often for just onc’ leav 
letter a month, would he? Don’t even subscribe to thafe"’ © 
paper. It’s 1 ods 
opinion he com wly, 
to pick up news—§! cont 
trying to find out SO! 
what folks are sa time 
ing.” rand 
“But that’s crew 
innocent amuse- It vy 
ment.” ircel 
‘“*It is and it 

isn't,”’ said Bill. Hi ross 

added, ‘‘I wisht | ne 
knew where that 
letter comes fron semt 
Read the address§ Wé 
through the glassong ! 
the letter box, but Iw 
couldn’t make out rth 
the postmar! IS a 
Might know sor tint 
thing from that. ya 
“You might ash le é 
Magraw,” I sus Y« 
gested, hig! Im 

amused, n 


B' T old Bill pearl 
serious. ‘‘ nt 


And Magraw sg 


THERE ARE THINGS YOU CAN’T 


BABY—I1 CANNOT, 


up on his hind legs n 
about it. Said 
gov’ment offic I sh 
wasn't allowed | 1 
give out informa het 
tion.” 0) 
I laughed aloud, wel: 
but Bill still per- the 
sisted. ‘‘ Well,don nig 
it look queer to you, st 
honest, now? Why m 
don't the wom! vay 
ever come for | : 

He’s keepin’ | 7 
family out o’ sight, I 
that’s what. N itl 
body ‘round here's en 
so much as ever st re 
eyes on 'em!”’ ipl 
I did my best nt lf 
to appear too ske nk 
tical; I did not wish th 
to offend an od SCE 
friend. But I dd he 
not put much cr lic 
dence in Green 5s 1m 
TELL YOUR OWN CHILD”’ talk. It was all a ir 
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of the habit of country people, nothing more. Benson 
not struck me as a man who would be up to any real 
ny. A cheap coward, I thought him—bullying a de- 
less woman. I dismissed Bill’s talk and the man Ben- 
‘rom my thoughts, and when I passed the Hollow the 
day the house was unchanged and the old automobile 
not there. I went on to Top o’ the World. 
it the witchery of the day before was gone; I could 
mon no visions. The air was still and saturated with 
iccumulated heat of late summer. She did not come; 
I went home again with 
earls in my pocket. I felt 
isonably angry; I did not 
the things! And how 
was I to return them to 
if I did not meet her? 
t day and the next I found 
lf taking them out of my 
ket again and again. There 
a curious little clasp set 
minute 
nitial “J.” 


stones forming 


Hers, I sup- 


|; Jane, Janet, Judith, 
t. Confound the girl, why 
i't she look after her 
Iry better? I was bored; 
ored even to go to the 
that evening. I hunted 


y father’s old fishing rod 
some flies; the pool in 
Hollow 


ting’s suggested 


REMEMBER how black 
the pool looked under the 
ythening shadows. I had 
en afraid of it when | was a 
vy; there was a legend as 
its unplumbed depth. Its 
inity to the house had 
subtless helped to give the 
ice its reputation of being 
iunted. It was, indeed, a 
this evening 
ere Was not so much as a 
endly frog to break the 
nce. I found a place on a 
len log and threw in my line 
iin and again; but I had no 
k. Disgusted, I was about 
leave, when I heard some- 
coming through the 
ids someone coming 
wly, moving with caution. 
mnfess that 1 was curious 
| somewhat startled; I could 
it imagine anyone having an 
rand here at such an hour. 
lrew behind a tree. 
It was almost dark; I 
ircely saw her at first. Her 
1 was only another shadow; 
ross the dark water her face 
me pale, wraithlike, as 
ugh it were the face of a 
sembodied spirit. I knew she 
is Waiting, listening; I think 
iught the thrill of her fear, 
I was certain that fear held 
r there. Then she raised her 
is and threw something far 
t into the water. She waited 
Yyamoment longe r,and was 
ie among the trees 


spot; 


‘You've got ‘em, son,” I 
Imyself. “It couldn't have 
n—and it was! The girl of 
hilltop—the lady of the 
irl necklace here at 
nting’s pool at night 


alone! It couldn't have 
n! You're dotty 
ngs, bewitched 
| shivered. I was perfectly content to go home. The night 
1 grown suddenly chill; I thought of the fire in my 
her’s old study. But I could not get the affair 
of my mind. Why should a girl of the sort that wears 
wels of value wander alone over a lonely pasture like Top 
the World, miles from civilization? Why should she go 
night to Bunting’s pool, merely for the purpose of throw- 
something away? It got me. I couldn't sleep. In the 
ning I needed the fresh air of the uplands; but-I have 
vays thought I knew she would come that day. 


seeing 


XHIS time I made no attempt at hiding behind the laurels; 
I wanted her to see me, wanted her to come. I told my- 
f that one interview would be the last, and I should be able 
n to get her out of my thoughts; I believed I wanted 
rely to return the pearls. I was standing under the 
iple when I saw the gleam of her dress—blue like those 
| flowers that grow in my mother’s garden; larkspur, I 
nk they call them. I watched her come over the hill 
th her step that was like a song, watched her as she 
scended the farther one and mounted Top o’ the World. 
hought then, as I shall always think, that her walk was 
licative of the girl herself, of one to whom the open air is 
me, of one whose light spirit moves among things of earth, 
ircely touching them, unsullied by them. I knew the 
ment she first saw me by the slight lifting of her head, 
it inevitable gesture of the woman who knows she is 
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being observed. She came directly to the shade of the maple. 
“Good morning,”’ she said. ‘I am very glad to have the 
opportunity of thanking you for what you did for me.” 

Certainly, | thought, her manner was all that I might 
have expected from a girl who wore pearls! She was mistress 
of herself, though for the first time I realized that she could 
be no more than a mere twenty or so; youth was as much a 
part of her as that lovely grace and color. 

Well, I could have my pretty manners too! I gave her a 
bow that I hope would have been not out of place in a salon 


PRESENTLY I HEARD HER CALLING, CALLING IN A WHISPER WHICH COL 


THE ANXIETY, EVEN TH TERROR, IN HER VOICE 


of Paris. “It was my good fortune,"’ I said. ‘‘And I have 
to confess that | was waiting for you this morning!”’ 

She met my smile with widened eyes which were, for the 
first time, startled. ‘‘ Waiting? For 

I laughed. “I saw you here, a few days ago. 
sure you'd come back.” 

She thought of that for a moment. “Oh, I always do 
come—yes! It is such a wonderful place, so quiet, and 
alone.” 

“Oh, then I’m afraid I've spoiled it for you!” 

She flushed a little, and laughed; her look carried a quick 
apology. ‘Ah, you know I didn’t mean that! Besides, it 
isn’t all mine, is it?” 

“If you wish it so!”’ 

“| think it’s the sky, perhaps, that makes me come. It 
is never the same, but it’s always like the sky over the places 
you've known— places that were—home. One morning it was 
all clear blue, as it is in Spain. I've stood here when it was 
gray and low, like Scotland. Yesterday it made me think of 


I was rather 


Sicily. Oh, it’s never lonely, up here under the sky! Down 
there—it’s horrible!" 

“Horrible!” 

She looked at me. “All so dark, and so lonely. So—so 


cold. Don’t you find it so?’ 
“T was born here!”’ I told her. 
She gave me a quickly appraising look. I laughed and 
said: “Oh, | know your Scotland and your Italy, even 


LA 


though I am only a native! But I don’t think there’s any- 
thing horrible about our placid New England, you know!” 

‘““Now you are laughing at me! I think I'll keep my hill- 
top for myself after all!” 

“Oh, please! No! I deserve to share it with you!”’ 

“Yes, I know! I haven't forgotten! I was terribly 
frightened when youcame his hand he was —”’ 

“Ah, now you've paid me back! You must know I was 
not referring to my little adventure in knight-errantry! | 
have a claim on your gratitude much more pleasant than 
that, and one I am not at all 
ashamed of My 
hand had been over the pearls 
in my coat pocket; now I held 
them towards her. 

She gasped. When I had 
put the string of jewels in her 
palm she pressed them to het 


cheek. ‘‘ You took them away 
from him! He—I thought 
he didn't 


I laughed aloud; her joy in 
them was like the happiness 
of a child at the recovery of 
lost treasure. ‘I told you that 
I saw you here that morning. 
I found them on the rock there 
where you Will 
you forgive my playing Peep 
ing Tom, now that I've given 
them back to you?” 

“My pearls! And I thought 
he had taken them! Oh, how 


can I thank you?” 
“\ JELL, by taking better 
care of them. It really 
isn't wise, you know, to wear 
things like that when you're 
tramping around the country,’ 
said I. I know | said it stiffly 
enough, too, for I felt the ab- 
surdity of giving her such ad- 
vice, though she was a child, a 
baby, compared to myself; | 
knew she must be a good ten 
years my junior. Strange how 
my heart battered! “You 
really ought to leave them at 

home, you know.” 
She grew still, looked up at 


were standing 


me. For the first time I saw 
that her eves were dark, un- 
expectedly dark under her hair 
like ripened grain; they re- 
minded me of the old pool 
down below there in their 
darkness: or, more, ot the 


depths of some spring in the 
woods where sunlight flickers 
through to touch its bed of 
blackened leaves with sparks 
of bronze and yellow. 

‘But that is just what I 
can't do,’’ she said; and as she 
said it all the gladness and 
brightness fell from her. She 
looked down the hill, seemed 
to listen —the same movement 
she had made, the same look 
she had worn when she stood 
at the border of the pool. Ab- 
ruptly she looked at me again. 

‘You think I ought to hide 


it away: she asked. 

certainly do 

She nodded, seemed to b 
thinking out Chen w 
simple grace and directness of 


a woman who has learned to 
live in the world—I mean of 


LD NOT DISGUISE 


course that little stratum 
of the world where men and 
women meet and pass and are gay and restrained —she held 


out her hand. “| do thank you,” she said. ‘Good-by 

I know I held her hand a trifle longer than I might have. 
“Qh, it’s to be your hill, then?” I asked. 

But I could not recall the sparkle to het “T must go, 
I must!"’ she said; and something in her manner forbade my 


saying more or going with her. 


face. 


ET never in my life before had I felt myself companioned 

ason that day. Her eyes, her slender grace, her exquisite 
light step—there was no forgetting them. I had known 
women before; oh, ves, even women with pearls—women ot 
all sorts, in very many places; I had never met another who 
had set my pulses ringing. 

“Oh, Top o’ the World!” I said, and laughed aloud as | 
took a long last look across the rolling hills and the broad 
sweep of the pasture. 

I was in no mood for the company at the store that eve- 
ning. I kept thinking of the girl in blue. Who was sh« 
What was she? Of course Green was mi she 
boarding somewhere in the town. Curious, though, that she 
should have escaped the countryside curiosity; a girl of her 
type, or class, as I put it to myself, and above all, a girl of 
her beauty, would be likely to attract attention anywhere. 
I wondered what could have brought her to our out-of-the- 
way corner. But the old stock has a way of feeling the call 
of the hills in #s blood; people return to them, sooner or 


staken must be 


Don't 
: 
wl 
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later, from wherever they have drifted to. Doubtless her 
people had come back. I myself had done so; but meeting 
her had set me thinking of the cities. Yes, I was bored. | 
would not be able to endure much more of this country 
quiet, where nothing ever happened to break the monotony. 
By evening I was so restless that I went for another tramp, 
again insensibly following the road to Bunting’s Hollow. 
\s I passed the house I noticed a light set close to one of 
the upper windows; if I gave a thought to it, it was only to 
suppose they had set it there as a guide for Benson, return- 
ine in his automobile. I walked on through the dark woods, 
sweet with the fragrance of wet ferns; but the road was a 
miserable one even by day. I had to use caution in making 
my way the ruts and loose stones. Disgusted, I had 
just turned back when I caught the sound of a purring 
motor coming through the night. Benson, I thought; but 
oon the sound told me that this was no car of his, for it had 
eight cylinders. Someone who had lost his Way, I thought; 
for no such car was owned hereabouts, and no man who 
knew the road would risk it at night. I stepped aside, hav- 
ing no desire to be run down, The car was not coming slowly, 
yet it somehow gave me the impression that it was feeling 
its way; then a long, dark shape slipped past me in the dark. 
They were driving without lights! I was wrong, then; no 
stranger would trust himself to do that through these steep 


ove}: 


woods. And suddenly the sound of the motor ceased— just 
ibout Opposite nson’s houst figured. | wondered. 
Curious, | walked more quickly. The light in the upper 


window was gone, but at the back of the house a barn lantern 
shone against the polished sides of acar. . . . 


] DREW my friend Bill out of the store the next morning 
and reported what I had seen. He looked serious. ‘‘ Now 
that’s funny,” said he. ‘‘I passed that car myself last week. 
Like to run over me, it did. I was coming home from lodge 
meeting over to Abington. Car went past me like a black 
streak. Without lights that time too. I tried to follow it, 
but Isabella’s kind o’ lame in the joints, and those eight 
cvlinders—gosh-a-mighty! I figured it was some tourist 
saving his batteries. You say they went into Benson's?”’ 

“That's where they went,” 
said I. “I hung around a bit; 
they didn't come out again while 
I was there, so they hadn't just 
stopped for information, Strikes 
me as being worth investigating. 
I'm beginning to think you're 
right, Bill! Looks as though 
they're up to some deviltry.” 

“Yeah. What you reckon it 

“That's plain enough, these 
days. Hooch.’ 

But Old Bill shook his head. 
“Nothing doing,’’ said he. 
“There's fellers round here got 
a nose for liquor like a hound 
dog's for a skunk. They'd 'a’ 
been goin’ round loaded if ‘twas 
that.”’ 

“Well, you're constable, Bill. 


There’s a job looking at you!” 


“Yeah. But I don’t know’s 
I'm lookin’ for the job. I’m a 
married man. Besides I got 
stung once. I ain’t heard the 
last of it yet.” 

“But this affair of Benson's 
is your business, not mine!” I 
told him. ‘It’s up to you.” 

“Veah. Seems to be in the 
line of dooty I tell you what 
I'll do, Ollie! If you'll come 
along and see the fun I'll go 
down there some night and nose 
around.” 

“Suits me,” said I, and we 


parted on that 


HAD almost 
passing when I went again to 
the following 


i feeling of tres- 


the pasture on 


day; but that time I sat under 
the maple until the shadows 
were long from the west. Two 


more days of waiting there, and 
| took to roaming farther; if she 
had forsaken Top o' the World 
because she feared to find me 
there, she must be walking 
somewhere else, under the sky 
she loved. Three days of not 
seeing her had carried me past 
ny COMmMpunctions; see het 
must and would. Yet, when the 
meeting Came, Compunction re- 
turned in measure. The 
deep, browned grass had stilled 
my footsteps; she was sitting 
just over the brow of the hill I 


good 


had been climbing, sitting in a 
close litth huddle and sobbing. 
I stood still, feeling myself the 
interloper that | was, too cow- 


ardly before a woman's tears to 
wish to stay, yet impelled by the 
sight of her unh ippiness to go 
nearer. I confess that I wanted 
to take her in mv arms, wanted 
h though she I 


to comilort er as 


FOUND 
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were a child and to cherish the woman in her; ! was ashamed 
of standing there even whiie I knew that i could not leave 
her alone. 

She must have felt my presence, for after a minute or two 
she looked up, and her eyes again made me think of a 
shadowed spring with the sunlight flickering through to its 
depths. I was on the ground beside her in an instant; she 
turned her head away from me and said, in a voice worn with 
weeping, what must you think of 

‘| think you are in some very deep trouble,”’ I told her. 

She shook her head. ‘Oh, | don’t know what io do! I 
don't know what—to 

| remember I clenched my hands—the longing to touch her 
was so great —before I could reply. ‘‘ You may trust me, you 
know," I said. ‘‘Youreally may! Please! My name is Ren- 
wick, Oliver Renwick. Anybody around here can tell you 
about me.”’ 


HE made a courageous effort at drying her eyes, and 

turned a face all rosy; she was still breathing in little 
broken gasps, but she managed to smile at me. ‘‘I—lI just 
was having a good cry,”’ she said. 

But that could not satisfy me. ‘‘There must have been a 
reason,” I said. ‘‘Won’t you somehow let me help?” 

‘*Again?’’ And now her smile was more assured, almost 
with a trace of mischief in it. 

“Oh, if I could knock it down again! But I'm afraid it's 
of another sort, this time!”’ 

She looked down the slope to where some cattle were 
browsing. Presently she asked, ‘‘ Have you ever felt as though 
you were living in some bad dream that you couldn't awake 
from? As though there were something—inside of you 
that must be wrong, must be going queerly, not —not telling 
the right time or something like that ?”’ 

I did not reply, and she went on falteringly: ‘“‘ You can’t 
really be mistaken about things you know, can you? Things 
your soul knows? Aren’t there some memories that you can- 
not, cannot be mistaken about ?”’ 

I did not know what to say; I could get no least glimmer 
of where her thoughts were leading. I could only watch her, 


HER ON HER KNEES, HER HANDS PRESSED AGAINST 


HER EARS 


August, 1: 


aching with the newly awakened longing towards her, t 
ing myself that her beauty was beyond even what I | 
remembered. 

‘Tell me, can you be—two people? You yourself, I me. 
And can anyone change so utterly, so—so horribly, as to 
come—oh, altogether another kind of being? Is 1 
possible ?”’ 

“As to being two people, we're all that, aren't we? ‘| 
person we know we are, and the one the world think. 


we are?” 
‘““That—yes! But I mean ——” 


for changing —well, most of us do.” 

She was sitting with her knees drawn up, her arms clas; 
about them; her head dropped until I could no longer 
her face. ‘“I’mafraid | haven't said the right thing,”’ I t 
her. 
“You have said what I have told myself over and oy 
And yet oh, it cannot be true! Not not No, it « 
not. The change is too great.”’ 

don’t understand, I'm afraid 

She looked at me again. ‘* Do you remember your father 
she asked. It was surely the last question I could ha 
foreseen. 

“My father died only a few years ago,"’ 
gently as I could. 

“But far back, when you were a little child? You 
remember him then, don’t you? Remember just what he w 
like, just how he treated you, and all that?” 

“Surely I do!” 

“You couldn't be mistaken in that memory, could you? 

Not possibly.” 


‘Ab ! AND I cannot! I remember my father. He was quict 
and gentle; he used to take me in his arms and call nv 
his little daughter of the stars; I remember that well, bx 
cause it puzzled me so. He used to tell me stories about 
them, the stars. Oh, I cannot be mistaken! I have always 
thought I should know him anywhere; that something withi 
me would tell me. I thought he was dead, but that I should 
somehow see him again, and know him. And now ——”" 
She jumped to her feet. ‘Oh, 
I have said too much! I must 


1 told her, 


not!’ she cried. ‘‘ You must he 
loyal to your faith, to your 
dreams! Must, must—and oh, 


how can I be? I have said too 
much!" 


I could make nothing what 


ever out of it; but I saw that 
her trouble was real enoug! 
whatever it was. ‘You coul 


not say too much to me,” | 
assured her as earnestly as | 
knew how. I held my hand out 
to her, but she did not seem t 
see. ‘‘Don't you know, don't 
you know that you may trust 
me? Please tell me!” 

But she shook her 
managed somehow to laug! 
‘““Ah—I have been very sill 
haven't I? I have not even tol 
you that I am glad to see you! 

I had never in my life felt s: 
rebuffed. It was impossible t 
keep the shadow of it out of m) 
voice, and I am not sure that | 
wished to. If that was to be m) 
cue! ‘Il can well believe it, 
said I, “seeing how you hav 
haunted Top o' the World thes 
past days!”’ 


N' YW her face was sparkling 
4 with mischief. ‘‘Ah, I's 
watched you there though! | 
hadn't the heart to—to int 

rupt you! You seemed to e 
JOY it 

I felt the blood in my fo 
head. ‘‘I shall understar 
hereafter,”’ said I. 

But again she shook her he: 


head 


at me. ‘“‘No! You don’t 
derstand! Not one littlest tir 
bit !"’ 


“T think I do.” 

Isay!"’ Then relentin 
she grew serious again. ‘ The 
was somebody else watchin 
too, you see,”’ 

How my heart leaped! I too 
a quick step towards her, bi 
she was quicker. ‘‘No, nm 
Please! But I didn’t want y 
to think 

“Til think anything in tl 
world, or nothing, if yo 
will 

Let it be chance !"’ sl 
said, and her understandii 
made me glow. How I love 
the quick-change to seriousne 
that came over her face! ‘‘It 
enough, that way! So mu 
more than I have had. Be 
cause—I know you are 
friendly. I know you are kin 


( ‘ontinued on Page 97) 
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BOUT two years 

ago, when | was 
Rich- 
in the theater, I 
ived a letter writ- 
by a woman in 
tern Australia who 
seen some light, 
ng comedy that | 
done as a moving 


ire. The nearest 
vn had ‘‘fifteen 
ches and thirty 


ions,’ but her pur- 
c¢ in writing me was 
to give me these 
to thank 
or the picture that 
had i 

composed 


rie head spins ola 


st i S or 


seen a pic- 


inger son out olf 
er saloons—but to 
me that she felt 


the actors of the 
ular theater who 
nt into the movies 
iid do much for the 
away places. 
| did not take the 
iter very seriously, 
I have had occa- 
1 to think of it a 
uber of times since. 
en the pictures did 
t interest me. After 
ishion I liked to see 
. but, then as now, 
noving picture of a 


irm of bees inter- 
ted me more than 
ist of the so-called 


otoplays. Frankly, 
inducement that 
pictures held out 
me Was money. 

| felt much the same 

y at one time about 
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e theater. | had 
vanted to paint pic- 
ires and I looked 
pon the stage 
thing more than an 
portunity to earn 
mey; 


as 


d heedless and thoughtless comedy parts. 


ONE OF 


THE 


in fact, I continued in that belief just so 
as I was playing light plays of the moment 


Now 


it I have played serious parts I know that 
medy is a truly fine thing and the more difficult 
do. When I go back to the playing of comedy 
cems to me that I shall be better equipped for it. 


ey are well worth doing if they can be 

ne right. But when I have tried to 
things right in the movies I have 
a certain responsibility, not merely 
the woman in Western Australia and 
ise like her, for whom the movies are 
eans of keeping in touch with othet 
tinents, but a responsibility for what 
let loose upon the world. 


The Menace 10 Youth 


l IS not so much a matter of morals, 
for the ever busy censors and public 
inion can concern themselves with the 
otection of the pure, but rather the re- 
wonsibility that this permeating power 
ves us to set people wrong, to give 
em half a truth, to educate them 
sely. 

\ lecturer can tell only what he knows. 
he is wrong he can soon be put right. 
1¢ old-time medicine man who gave a 
ce show and sold bogus remedies or 
re-alls was a piker in his potential 
wer for harm alongside of the movie 
oducer. 

[ am at present at work on the cutting 
a new picture for which I must ac- 
pt a large part of the responsibility, 


d I have changed my ideas about the movies. 


SHERLOCK 


GLORIE 


s 


OF 


HOLMES” 


WE COl 


THE MOVIE 


LD 


WORLD IS THE 
TO TAKE MOST 


THAT ALL THE 
ENGLAND 


Is 


GO TO OF 


Wh y Aren't the Pictures Better 2 
Because Thi yy Lack Imagination, 


says Lamous Stage and Screen Star 


JOHN B 
ETTO IN 


STRUCTED 
E, 


INTRIGI 


ARRYMORE 
ADROITLY 


rHE 
DRAMA 


1 I can not help but think at times of William Blake's 


em which questions the creation of 1 
Tiger! Tiger! 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 


he Tiger: 


Burning bright 


Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


We of the movies have the power to let loose a tiger in the 
But the remedy for this is not to curb 


inds of the young. 


unimaginative stories are responsible. 


AS 


GIAN- 
CON- 
OF MEDIEVAL 


our power by censorship. What the pic- 
tures need not more regulation but 


1s 


more imagination. The producers of 
most movies have been so afraid that 
they would turn out things that would 
go over the heads of the public! You 
cannot do so and so,’’ the movie magnate 
will say. ‘‘They wouldn't get that in 
the West or the Middle West or the 
South’’—or some place. 

The same attitude is taken by most 
theatrical managers, but for four years 


in the theater I have not encountered it. 
I have not cared what ‘“ They”’ might 
think, and have put on the plays | 
wanted to do; and if I have not always 
had uniform success, it is not because 
the plays were above the heads of the 
audiences that came to see them. 

As a matter of fact any girl in a ten- 
cent store in a small Western town can 
‘“‘psyche"’ a movie from seeing a third of 
it. She has seen so many pictures that 
she can tell you that Myrtle, in spite of 
the most insistent, varied and acrobatic 
inducement, is going to retain her virtue 
and win over Luke's stern old father 
with the high hat. 


The movies are today in a parlous way, and the obvious, 


The audiences are 


tired of it all. They are tolerant, but it is a tired tolerance. 


The movie magnates’ bugbear “ They”’ 
supposed to be so slow or half-witted 


the people who are 
has ever been present 


and has vitiated the whole business. 
The persons who have controlled the so-called artistic end 


of pictures have been in many cases people who have failed 
in the theater. They have not known enough or inquired 


STAGE—IN 


FILMING 


rHE SCENES 


you sure?” 


enough into things to 
succeed in the theater, 
and so, just as the un- 
settled and the failures 
drift to new gold fields 
to try their luck, they 
drifted to the movie in 
the mushroom days of 
growth where, as a 
matter of fact, in that 
period when the now 
giant industry was stir- 
ring there was greater 


need for imagination 
and information and 
correct projection on 


the part of the director 
or producer than has 
ever been in the the- 
ater. 

It was only ven 
years ago, but it marks 
a long time in the de- 
velopment of this new 
industry, that I was 
playing in a comedy 
called An American 
Citizen, which had 
been one of Nat Good- 
win’s successes on the 
stage. One of the 
scenes Was supposed to 
be at an English water- 
ing place at noon, and 
while we were going 
through the rehearsal 
I noticed a man in a 
full-dress suit, with a 
stiff hat, standing 
about. He wore heavy 
side whiskers. He 
looked like a French 
banker after a hard 
season, 

‘‘Who’s your 
friend?’’ I finally 
asked of the assistant 
director. 

“Why, that is your 
valet,’’ he told me. 

l explained: once 
knew a man who hada 
valet, and he didn't 
look a bit like that.” 


S¢ 


questioned the assistant direc- 


tor, whose business it was to know things. 


Things 


are 


not quite that way now and there 


have been honest effort, sincere work and a little 
imagination; but I do not see carried out the indi- 
cations of a certain first night in a Broadway thea- 


ter. Cabi 


ia 


was 
was excellent and, though the story was diffuse 
and at times did not seem to mean very much, it 
was often stirring and effective. 


the film 


. Photographically it 


So far as I know, 


before that pictures had been run in stores and 
buildings converted for the exhibition of this machine-made 


art. 


an elaborate musica 


es asst mble 


personag 


sold and px 


score, 


Cabiria was presented in a regular theater. 


and 


an 


yple turned away. 


iv. Standing 


There was 


iudience of first-night 


n 
room 


Was 


Tendency Toward ( heap Theatricalism 


that the best part 


\ [ IST of those I talked to felt as I did: 
4 of this new entertainment was when it approached in its 


composition and arrangement 
Perhaps we were misled by the fact that one of the 


ings. 


a painting or series of paint 


most genuinely applauded things was the transferring of 
Jerome's painting of Archimedes, called The Thinker, to 
the screen, with the same composition that the artist had 


employed. 


It seemed then that the screen was going to turn out to be 


more like painting than it has; 


that 


is to say, that composi 


tion or arrangement, lighting and color, in so far as black 
and white permit, were to count for more than individual 


acting or mere personality. 
the possibilities of the screen seem to me to be more allied 
with the story-telling qualities of painting than with any 


other art. 


Even mn 


yw, in the plastic sense, 


But too often the screen play, instead of sticking 


to pictorial narrative, has aped, not the art of the theater 
but the tricks of theatricalism. 

I want to get away both in this writing and everywhere 
else from the parallel of the stage and the movie. They seem 
to me to be two entirely different propositions, though a 
parallel can easily be and often is drawn, because in certain 


wavs the stage and the screen are allied. 


It is obvious that 


in the exploiting of both a certain sort of showmanship ts 
required; they are both conducted in what may be termed 
theaters, both employ actors and both use plays. 
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ONGRESS elections this fall offer the 
women of the country their second op- 
portunity to participate in a national 
election. But there is attached to the 
event, for these twenty-seven million 
newly enfranchised citizens, all the inter- 
est of a first performance. It will be the 
first for which they have had time and 
opportunity to prepare themselves in 
their own way; and their own way is dis- 
tinctly not the way of the men managers and followers otf 
the Democratic and Republican party machines, national, 
state or local. 

Their initial participation in the presidential election of 
1920 was a much hurried and premature dress rehearsal, fot 
which the women were not ready, particularly in the large 
majority of the states, in which they had not voted previ- 
ously. Only a few weeks had elapsed between the adoption 
of the full woman suffrage amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution and the November election day. Millions of women 
voted, who a few weeks before really had never believed they 
would be allowed to vote and who therefore had never given a 
thought to what their voting might be made to mean to their 
country and to themselves. Thousands of other women who 
had fought sincerely and vigorously against their own enfran- 
chisement accepted it and used it when it came, despite 
their own protests. They, too, were bewildered. Hence the 
premature-dress-rehearsal character of that election in 1920, 
in which the new, untrained performers in the cast of 
America’s great quadrennial political drama were mostly in 
the mob and chorus parts, guided by the prompters in the 
wings who shouted the loudest. They happened to be the 
prompters of the Republican machine, who were not unpre- 
pared for the situation, as were both the women themselves 
and the campaign managers of the Democratic party. 

There is no partisanship in this brief summary of what 
happened in the first national election in which women had 
complete suffrage, but there are thousands of women who 
voted for President Harding and who hope to vote for him 
again in 1924 who now resent the methods by which they 
were induced to vote for him. For example, in the cam- 
paign of 1920, Will Hays, the Republican national chairman 
and manager, urged the personal attack on Woodrow Wilson 
as an effective weapon that must be used. One of the Repub- 
lican women who was stumping the country for Harding and 
Coolidge was told by Hays that her speeches were good as 
far as they went, but he insisted that she attack Wilson 
personally whenever she addressed women. 

“T will not do it,” replied the woman. ‘This is the first 
presidential campaign in which all the women of the United 
States have had the vote. I, for one, will not put it on the 
plane of personal abuse of the man who is now in the White 
House.’ And she didn't. 


Poison Propaganda Won't Work Again 


HIS same abuse was organized by party managers 

throughout the country for tea-table and dinner-party 
use during the summer and fall of 1920. There was hardly 
a shore or mountain resort where hotel piazza and beach 
parties did not have at least one agent, man or woman, 
among the guests whose job it was to inject the poison 
propaganda of personal abuse. It was skillfully done and it 
was tremendously effective. But it was one of those things 
that will not work more than once in a generation. Women of 
both parties want none of it, and the women of the party 
which happened to find political advantage in using it two 
years ago are bitterly ashamed of the fact. There is so 
little of it in the present Congress campaign that its use is a 
negligible factor, and it is capable of segregation within a 
very small group of suspect women whose ways are so re- 
actionary and whose aims are so selfish for themselves or 
their politician husbands that they may be considered as 
headed toward political ostracism and oblivion. They have 
nothing in common with the rapidly increasing groups of 
splendid women in both great political parties who are 
determined to make good the familiar promise of the long 
suffrage-fight years, that the enfranchising of women would 
make for the moral and social welfare of the nation. 

For the past two years the women of both parties have 
been getting their bearings with such real and widespread 
results that the men in control of the two party organiza- 
tions do not dare use 1920 as their basis of calculation of 
what may be expected in November, 1922. Republican and 
Democratic women, through their great nonpartisan clearing- 
house agency of the National League of Women Voters, have 
not hesitated to come together and compare notes as to 
their respective organizations. And the women of each 
political group are thinking 
less about party victory 
than about the task of mak- 


ing their parties worthy of 
victory. 
It was the Republican 
women of Indiana who up- 
ry fA set the plans of the party 
< JD machine of that state and 
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Women Voters Wont Stand 


Put Over Beveridge and Pinchot Against the Mens Orders—-Mst of Then 


made Beveridge the party nominee for the Senate. In thus 
forcing the selection of the candidate whom they considered 
the more progressive and more in harmony with the newer 
political ideals of social welfare rather than partisan success, 
the Indiana Republican women did not shrink for an instant 
from the risk of splitting the party and giving success to the 
Democrats in the election. Therein lies the chief difference 
between men who make politics a profession and women 
who are just beginning to get into the same profession. 
Women accept without question the historic political theory 
that party government is the best form of government for 
this republic, but they hold to the theory as it was originally 
set forth, that the chief aim is the welfare of the republic and 
not the party which happens to be in or out of power. 

It was the women of Pennsylvania who upset the machine 
in that state by compelling the nomination of Pinchot. Mrs. 
Barclay H. Warburten, of Philadelphia, the daughter of John 
Wanamaker, as a member of the Republican State Commit- 
tee of Pennsylvania, had the courage to defy the ruling of 
that committee that Alter should be the machine nominee 
for the governorship. 

There had been revolts against party machines before 
women ever got into the situation, in both national and 
state politics. A few famous leaders have broken away from 
their organizations and started new ones. But such things 
have been so rare that they have been rated, for the moment, 
as great political events and given rise to new party titles. 
Also they have been so short-lived that only the historians 
can remember them from one decade to the next. 


“Say it With Flowers’ 


N THE old days of politics for men only the scheme was 

for a few idealists to break away asa moral protest, leaving 
the machine practically unimpaired to go on in its corruption 
to another success, thereby making the latest moral protest 
seem to be a futile and ridiculous thing. But the women of 
Indiana and Pennsylvania did not make martyrs and polit- 
ical outcasts of themselves, and they did not split their 
party when they defied their machines for the sake of im- 
proving the welfare of their states. Much has been said and 
written about the death of Senator Penrose as the sign that 
the day of the old-time boss and corrupt machine is finished. 

It is from the Republican women of the country that the 
indignant protests against Representative Fordney’s inde- 
cent attacks on ex-President Wilson have come chiefly. It 
is from the Republican women of the country that the bitter 
denunciation of the act of Republican senators in seating 
Newberry of Michigan has come. 

And on the other side of the political fence it has been the 
Democratic women of Missouri who have fought the renom- 
ination of Senator Reed of that state. In that contest, the 
outcome of which cannot be foretold at the minute of writing 
this article, the woman leader of the forces opposed to Reed 
has been Mrs. Florence F. Reid, president of the Demo- 
cratic League of St. Louis. Her work has been notable, 
and one of the by-products of it is one of the cleverest and 
most remarkable bits of satire in the accumulation of Amer- 
ican political literature. Senator Reed was prevented froin 
sitting as a delegate in the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1920 largely because of the opposition of 
Mrs. Reid. This year, when the senator approached his 
primary contest for renomination, he sent Mrs. Reid a 
batch of the Government's free flower seeds from Wash- 
ington. He also sent seeds to many other Democratic 
women who were opposed to him in his own state. The 
letter which Mrs. Reid sent to him in acknowledgment 
of his seeds found its way into a local newspaper in Mis- 
souri, but it is worthy of wider publicity as of interest 
to every woman who has the slightest concern either in 
a flower garden or in politics. Mrs. Reid wrote: 


James A. REeEp, Esq., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Inacknowledging receipt of the package of flower seeds 
sent by the Department of Agriculture under your frank, it 
cannot be deemed amiss for a 
recipient of such attention to 
suggest that since you have 
shown your inclination to “say 
it with flowers”’ to the Demo 
cratic women voters of Mis 
souri, the varieties named below 
would be the most appropriate: 

Merigold—dear to those 
women who worked so long and 
earnestly for the right of equal 
suffrage, in order that they may 
never forget the bitter and in 
sulting opposition given by you 
to their efforts to obtain this 
right 


Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 
a League of Women Voters 
leader ,and a member of the 
Veu Pork Republican 


County Committee. 
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Scarlet poppy —flower of the American Legion, as a remind 
the soldiers to whom you are now making such forceful speeche 
favor of a bonus, as your term of office is about to expire, that w 
all the patriotic men and women were making every sacrifice to 
the food in order that our soldiers might have the best and 1 
nourishing fare, you, Senator, were assailing our President, oppo 
the food control bill and attacking the appointment of Her! 
Hoover as Food Administrator, thereby giving aid and comfort 
our enemies. 

Bleeding hearts—typifying grief suffered by the men and w 
of Missouri during your unwarranted and vicious attacks or 
great President, after having received at his hands all the patror 
possible for him to bestow upon the State; the anguish suffered 
the relatives of those victims of the Lusitania sinking, which 
condoned, and the German outrages in Belgium, for which you w 
an apologist; the sorrow of those who elected you at your efi 


to destroy that noblest instrument of peace, the League of Nat 
although it had been indorsed by the majority of the Democr: 
party 


Baby’s breath—that the mothers of this State may always 
member that you were the bitterest opponent of the Sheppar 
Towner birth hygiene bill, which brings to the mothers and babi: 
of the United States Federal and State coéperation for better a: 
healthier citizens, and that you were one of the seven Senators | 
vote against it. 

Maidenhair fern—that the unmarried women voters may not 
forget that you were not satisfied with opposing all of the forwar 
looking, progressive and unselfish measures that unmarried wom 
were sponsoring, but must sneeringly offer an amendment to thi 
Sheppard-Towner bill proposing that its title read: ‘A bill to creat: 
a board of spinsters to teach the mothers of the United States how 
to raise babies.” 

Forget-me-nots—to remind those who have but a limited know 
edge of parliamentary procedure that the time to be effective 
influencing a vote is during the discussion of a motion, not after 
the vote is taken, and that had you been entirely sincere in y 
denunciation of the action of the Senate in seating Newberry, a: 
not speaking with an idea of building up political fences, y: 
arraignment of the junior Senator and others who voted affirm 
tively would have been during the course of the debate instead 
dragging it into a totally irrelevant discussion after absenting you! 
self on personal business during the Newberry debate and content 
ing yourself with a paired vote. 

Rosemary—that is for remembrance—of your treachery to t! 
Democratic party, the stated policies of which you have oppose 
and vilified for the past four years, whose titular head you hay 
abused with venomous invective even as he lay near death, f 
whose nominees in Missouri during the 1920 campaign you gave ! 
assistance, although they were nominated on a platform setti 
forth the wishes of the 
Missouri Democracy; of 
the action of the Missouri 
Legislators in joint session 
in March, 1919, when 
they left the House of 
Representatives, where 
you were speaking, de 
nounced you as having 
no title or standing as a 
Democrat in Missouri, 
called upon you to resign 
and again submit yourself 
as a candidate for the 
“high position he now o¢ 
cupies to the entire dis 
satisfaction of the party 
that nominated and 
elected him”; that the 


Mrs. E. F. Feichert, k 


Jersey, ha made equa 
in politics an actuality. 


voters do not forget tl 
both the State and natio 
conventions repudiated y 
and refused you a seat 
either convention 
Should you heed the st 
gestions herein offered, t 
women of Missouri will ta! 
great pleasure in sowing a! 
cultivating the seeds, brin 
ing to the August primari 
a bountiful harvest that w 
it with votes.” 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. Frep A. REI 


Mrs. Emily Newell Blair 
is a full-fledged member 
of the Democrati Va 
and has In addition to tl 
primary contests withi 
the parties, in whic 
women have used the 
influence and their vot 
successfully to drag their own organizations away fro: 
reaction, there are a few regional situations in whi 
the issue is between the parties, with a woman cand 
date on one side opposed to a man on the other. T! 
most outstanding of these is the Senate fight in Minn: 
sota, where Senator Frank B. Kellogg, the Republica 
nominee for reélection, is opposed by a woman, M1 
Peter B. Olesen, Democratic candidate for the Senat 


tional Committee, 


as much voice in party ad- 


ministration as any man. 
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Partisan Slander 


sare Less for Party Lines Than for Good Government: By Charles A. Selden 


\lthough Senator Kellogg has a good congress 
ord, plus the prestige of having been president of 
\merican Bar Association, his friends are by no 
ans sure of his victory over the woman opponent. 
ere is a new and special element of uncertainty 
troduced by Mrs. Olesen's candidacy, the outcome 
which the politicians do not pretend to foresee. 
litherto Swedish women of Minnesota, of whom 
ere are many thousands, have taken little interest 
voting and have been rated by party managers as 
\y-at-homes on election day. But now these Swed- 
| women are tremendously interested in the election 

Mrs. Olesen, and so are their pastors. 

Chere are many things which the women of Amer- 
ire determined to say with votes in November. 
ne think they can 
t say them with Re- 

iblican votes and some 

with Democratic votes, 
comparatively few with 
Socialist votes. But the 
essential things which 
they all want to say with 
nmistakable emphasis 
» the administration 
nd the new congress, 
the principles which they 
vant to establish and the 
leals they are deter- 
mined to advance in this 
ountry are all the same, 
regardless of the party 


© Hannis EWING 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, one of the seven women 
on the Republican Advis- 
ory Committee, at Wash- 
ington, and vice chairman 
of that group. 


medium. Partisanship 
of women is limited to 
the means by which 
ends are accomplished. 
The ends themselves 
are as unpartisan as 
fresh air. Party labels 
do not belong on public 
heaith, temperance, 
education, the welfare 
of women and children. 
That is one of the things 
that all women know. 

That there shall be no let-down in the prohibition laws as 
hey stand, and that there be vast improvement in the 
nforcement of those laws are two of the things the women 
re going to say with votes this fall. There are both Repub 
an and Democratic women in the Woman's Christian 
lemperance Union, but a candidate of either party who 
pes to get into Congress on a wet platform will make a 
reat mistake in counting on the votes of women who hap- 
en to be enrolled in his party. 

Che women throughout the country want no new tem- 
erance legislation at this time, but their demand upon all 
indidates is that there shall be no anti-temperance legisla- 
on. So far in the primaries the power of the W. C. T. U 

politics has been indicated by the failure of the few men 
vho actually have made the test of trying to win nomi- 
itions upon their promise to support wine and beer legis- 
ition in Washington. 


Virs. Barclay H. Warburton, vice 


hairman of the Republican State 


Committee of Pennsyloania. 


The Test of a ‘Dry or a Vet 


“T’HE dry and wet measure of the present Congress is based 
on the Senate and House votes last year on the so-called 
ipplemental prohibition bill to block medical beer. The 
ite in the Senate was 56 ayes to 22 noes, or a dry majority 
{ those present of 34. In the House the vote was 251 to 92, 
radry majority of 159, not going into the details of paired 
oters and absentees. Of the twenty-two senators who voted 
gainst the supplemental prohibition beer bill, eight are now 
t the end of their terms and must either retire from the 
enate or win reélection. They are: 
La Follette, of Wisconsin. 
Lodge, of Massachusetts. 
McLean, of Connecticut. 
Pomerene, of Ohio. 


Du Pont, of Delaware. 
Crerry, of Rhode Island. 
Hiram Johnson, of California. 


King, of Utah. 


According to the rigid legislative standards of the W. C. 
l. U., these eight candidates are now rated as wet, regardless 


{ their records on prohibition legislation prior to the enact- 
ient of the supplemental beer bill. 


Also in this matter of 
temperance, the women will 
use the coming election to 
register their protest against 
the ineffective measures of 
the Federal Government to 
enforce the temperance laws 
and against the sneering or 
scoffing attitude of men in 
office toward these laws. 

The women resent the 
action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in making party 
patronage out of the law- 
enforcement offices and fill- 
ing them with incompetents 
upon the recommendation 
of senators and representa- 
tives who wish to pay 
political debts and reward 
party workers, especially 
when these incompetents 
and their sponsors are low 
enough down in the human 
and political scale to let 
their personal opposition to 
prohibition affect their performance of the duties they 
have sworn to perform. No woman voter in this country 
is being fooled into thinking that the principle of the 
prohibition amendment is wrong by the failure of men 
to apply it properly to the facts of the situation. 

Specifically, the temperance fight of the women in this 
campaign is against the National Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, which is working for the elec- 
tion of congressmen pledged, first, to repeal the Volstead 
Act; second, to leave to each state the enforcement of 
prohibition without Federal coéperation; and third, to 
legalize the sale of wine and beer. 


Mrs. Lenna L. Yost, leg- 
islative chairman of the 
Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 


~Mothers and Teachers’ “Six P’s’’ 


ILLS intended to bring these things about are already 
pending in the House of Representatives, having been 
introduced by Ansorge, of New York, and Hill, of Mary- 
land. Mrs. Lenna Lowe Yost, national legislative chairman 
of the W. C. T. U., has sent broadcast to the women of the 
country the warning against these measures, and that warn- 
ing has been heeded. Closely allied to this temperance issue 
is the present fight of the National Congress of Mothers and 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association for what Mrs. William 
Tilton, the national legislative chairman, calls the ‘‘six P’s.” 
They are, as officially set forth by the Mothers and Teachers 
organization, as follows: 


1. Peace—(1) Reduction of armaments by international agree 
ment; (2) Recodification of international law 3) Participation 
in the World Court at The Hague; (4) Some lasting organization 
oft nations 


2. Prohibition—No change in the Volstead Act which would 


readmit wine or beer or otherwise weaken enforcement 

3. Protection of Women in Industry —Adequate support for the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 

$4. Phy il Educat Federal aid to the states for the promo 
ti f physical « llowing the general line lov l 
the Fess-Capper Phy il Education Bill 

5. Protection of the H Fé Home-|I B 

6 Public n [he prin em od in tne wher 
Sterling Educat B lepartment of ed with ect ry 
in the Cabinet, and Federal aid to the states for the removal of il 
literacy, the Americanization of foreigners, physical education, the 
training of teachers, and the betterment of educational opportuni 
ties for all the children of the nation 

Discuss a possible seventh P—Pure milk versus imitation milk, 


the Voigt Bill 


Before any hard-boiled candidate for Congress belonging 
to the passing school of politics dismisses the ‘‘six P’s"’ asa 
lot of mawkish drivel of sentimental women welfare workers 
that has nothing to do with his career as a statesman, let 
him consider for a moment the size of the constituency 
directly and indirectly represented by such an organization 
as the Congress of Mothers and the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association. There are twenty-five million school children 
and nearly a million teachers in the public schools of the 
country. There are twenty-seven million women voters, to 
most of whom nothing is drivel that aims at the improve- 
ment of the home and the welfare of the child. 

The women are working both through such joint non- 
partisan organizations as the National League of Women 
Voters, the Federation of Women's Clubs, the W. C. T. U., 
the Women’s Trade Union League, the Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the Parent-Teachers’ Association and various 
other bodies, with an aggregate membership of something 
like ten million women, and also through their political-party 
groups. The interesting phase of that is in the difference 
between the conditions under which the Republican and the 
Democratic women have to carry on their task. 

The history of the situation is, in brief, this: The Repub- 
licans were the first to act with reference to taking women 
into the party administration after the adoption of the 


Federal suffrage amendment in 1920. The managers of that 
party at the Chicago convention agreed to appoint seven 
women to the advisory executive committee of the Re pub- 
lican National Committee. No prohibition was laid down 
against the selection of women by the several states as their 
representatives on the national committee itself, but no 
women were selected by the states and so there is no woman 
on the Republican National Committee. 

The Democratic women fared much better, for the man- 
agers ruled that their National Committee should consist 
of two members from each state, a man and a woman. 
Therefore in the party management for the present congres- 
sional campaign the Democrats have in the National Com- 
mittee forty-eight men and forty-eight women, chosen by the 
party organizations of their states on even terms, all equally 
representative and with identical powers and privileges 

At the next meeting of the Republican National Com- 
mittee the women leaders in that party will demand the same 
status that has been given to women by the Democrats, and 
they will continue to demand it until they get it, despite the 
violent opposition on the part of the old machine politicians 
to thus letting down the bars to the new element. 


NG Sex Lines in Parties 


RS. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, of Ohio, one of the 

seven women on the Republican Advisory Committee, 
at Washington, is the vice chairman of that group. ‘I am 
only the hired girl,’’ she said to me in explaining the place of 
women in her party. ‘‘ The Democratic women got a larger 
share merely because the managers of their party moved last. 
We must have it eventually. Men are afraid of women in 
politics. President Harding is about the only man I know in 
the party who is not afraid of women. He understands the 
question. There never will come the time in this country 
when parties will divide on sex lines; there will never be a 
woman able to turn over a block of votes from women. But 
women must have equal share in party administration. 

“The philosophies of men and women in politics are very 
different. It is the tendency of the men to form a machine 
a small, compact machine—to rule the whole party and to 
give to the rank and file of the voters their poli ies and issues 
ready-made. It is the tendency of the women to form politi- 
cal clubs everywhere, to include all women and have them 
study all issues and policies before acting upon them. But 
the old machine methods are doomed.” 

I asked Mary Garrett Hay, leader of the New York section 
ef the National League of Women Voters and a member of 
the New York Republican County Committee, what the 
attitude of the men had been since suffrage in New York. 

“Oh, they say to us, ‘You dear ladies, how glad we are to 
have your help and coéperation’; and then they retire to an 
inner room which they think we know nothing about, and 
try to arrange matters in the same old way. Women are 
accused of having made possible the election of Mayor 
Hylan. The women had no chance in that campaign what- 
ever. They were not allowed to codperate on any effective 
basis. Their suggestions and warnings were disregarded, and 
when the inevitable failure came at the end of the mis 


managed, man-managed, so-called coalition campaign, th 
women were held responsible for that failure.” 

Mrs. Upton’s special work in the advisory committee of 
the national Republican body at the present time is to win 
the women voters of the country for the coming congress 
elections. Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, one of the two Mis 
souri members of the Democratic National Committee, is 
directing the same sort of work in her party. 

It is an interesting and encouraging sign of the times that 


Mrs. Upton and Mrs. Blair are personal friends and on the 
best of terms, both social and political. Even more signifi 
cant is the fact that they are both National 
League of Women Voters. They both want the same things 
for these United States, but the 
woman of Missouri differ as to which is the 
party agency for getting those things. 
Blair, ‘‘we are all fortunate in 

having common ground for work- 

ing together for common ideals j 
in the NationalLeague of Women 4 
Voters. The league is a clearing 
house for all women in politics. 
In our inizations we 
can demand of our men in office 
that certain things in the interest 
of womanhood and childhood be 
done by legislation. If those 
things are not done we have in 
the nonpartisan League of 
Women Voters a 
women of both parties who can 
demand to know why they are 
not done.”’ Such is the quality 
of partisanship in the women of 


embers of the 


woman of Ohio and the 
effective 


Mrs. 


more 
says 


But,” 


party org 


group ot 


America. It is a means and not 
an end, and in the present cam- 
paign the country is getting the 


first real deménstration of it. 
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EATHERBY 
HEATH pulled 
up the gray horse 
at the foot of the hill. 
He turned in the saddle 
and looked back at his 
old, rambling home. He 
looke lah adat the ole am 
of the Hudson against 
the shadow of the Cats- 
kills. Taking off his gold- 
rimmed spectacles, he 
then reflectively. 
lle was, 1n fact, pretend 
ing to debate where to 
ride that day. 
‘Well, come on, 
Bumper,” he said. His 
ruddy face was touched 
with gentle self-ridicule. 
He started ona staid trot 
for the inn—just as usual. 
Jogging along between 
the crumbling stone walls 
of the half-abandoned 
countryside, he thought 
how like that countryside 
he was. His life, once full 
of promise, still showed a 
certain beauty, but no 
one knew better than he 
that it was the beauty of 
frustration and decay. 
His bright imagination 
was still gilded with ro- 
mance, and he would in 
his day have made a 
tender lover. But he had 
been too shy to push his 
fortune with the unde- 
monstrative, while the 
others filled him with ter- 
ror, both for his person a 
and for the fanciful ideals 
that blossomed in his La 
heart. He passed those ¥ " 
years divided bet ween dis- 
couragement and dread, = 
withdrew him from the 
But there had been NS hes 
one moment years ago, | 
one moment only. She 
was a tall girl with a shy, reserved face: a girl who 
beckoned and fled. He had seen her twice—a naiad la The 
“The Naiad—the Naiad!"’ he had said, and written a \ & 
sonnet to her in one glowing hour, That very evening 
he had gone to her, and then, at the last, turned { 
craven bled conven WOTLALIL had crept >) 
It lay in hi lesk to tl day h me good thing But 
he had married long ago ind he knew that if they 
ever met her eves would mock him 7 1| 
“Come, Bumper,” he said. ‘ Don't go to sleep.”’ Window 
‘ 
B' VIPI Roy iised his muzzle from the road, trotted 1] 
three tep and. subsided. horse, too, Was 
vetting old, Heath touched the white, woolly neck 
Bumper and he—two old gray friars on their monasti« By | 
hill; Bumper alone in the old stable, and he alone in - H 
the old house; the horse aging in merciful stupidity, 
and he in gentle anguish, the last Heath dying frustrate, } ve B 4 
unexpressed, sterile | J AM ES OY D 
He had written much— historical studies, published f 
through kindness, with no success Hlis modest books } , 
were of another age, an age as antique as their sub }} T/lustrations by Pruett (arter 
jects; they were born old, as he perhaps had been. - ; 
till wrote vrowing hopetul and more industriot 
with he cars ut he gaine no recognition ble re — 
ceived friendly words and some encouragement, never 
homage He had never written a line which reached 


its mark 


His days for love and writing wer past; he knew it fron 


the fact that he found solace in the minor affairs of life. I 
was one of these which drew him each day to the almost 
deserted inn \s he crested the hill he saw it, lonely, 
dejected, down at heel, huddled beneath its elms beside 
the crossroads Bevond, a battered gold-and-scarlet Sign, 
shining resplendent in the etting sun, nnounced some long- 
forgotten brew to traveler long forgotten 

Drawing nearer, Heath made out what he was searching 
for One end of the inn vy lieohted by t ent window 
otf colonial de sign Above it a round arch embr iced a fluted 
shell, and on each side smaller pan spread their dim, 
delicate pattern. There was a place at ‘“‘ Brownheath" which 


that window was predestined to fill. But Heath was keenly 
aware of how great an affront such a proposal might be to 
the present proprietor of the inn. For this reason he had 
never so much as pulled up on one of his visits. Indeed he 
was covered with confusion whenever he felt that the land- 
lord had observed him passing by. 

lo-night, however, the panes of the window glowed like 
rubies in the silver setting of the old white frame. The house 


August, 19 


HIS BODY DROOPED 
INTO LINES OF GEN- 
TLE SUFFERING. THE 
CLOCK TICKED ON 
AND STRUCK THE 
QUARTERS SOFTLY, 
BUT HE DID NOT STIR 


was melting into the sot! 
dusk. The window alor 
flamed out, lovely and de 
sirable. Heath  stoppe 
the gray and looked at j 
intently. 

The whole was ver 
simple, yet its beautifull 
just proportions gave a 
effect of inevitability tha 
delighted the heart of th 
eager, timid man on the 
wise, gray horse. It w 
like a verse of Burns. 

“*NIy love is like the 
red, red he mur 
mured to himself. He re 
peated the whole poen 
and looked at the window 
The art of each was th 
same. 


E WAS roused from 

his thoughts by thx 
discovery that Bumper: 
had taken advantage ot 
his abstraction to edge im 
perceptibly towarda with 
ered rose bush and was 
nibbling it with satisfac 
tion. He caught up the 
reins hastily, and at the 
same moment discovered 
that he was being ob 
served in no friendly man 
ner by the proprietor. 

That wizened figure, 
with sharp, cool eyes and 
toothless, tucked-in 
mouth, was sitting per 
fectly lifeless on the port | 
and had undoubtedly beer 
there from the first. He 
still made no sound, but 
he had turned his birdlik 
head and fixed on Heat! 
a steady look of hostilk 
indignation. 

Heath sat motionless, 
deeply perturbed. 
could by a little click o! 
his tongue rouse Bumpe! 
and trot briskly out of his 
dilemma. But nothing 
was more impossible than to give that click. It woul 
be shameful. He must stay and do the best he could 

He made a hesitating gesture of salutation and said 
‘(,ood evening. Are you the proprietor?”’ 

‘| be,”’ the ancient replied in colorless tones. 

‘Well, I'm sorry about my horse. | never noticed 

“What about him?” 

“Why, he started to eat your bush. But not ver 
much,” 

loo late Weatherby realized that after all the tre 
pass had not been seen. 

And too late the aged landlord learned what a sat 
isfying grievance had escaped him; he therefore cor 
tented himself with a rasping sound of undetermine 
significance and a second grim stare. 

The fact murmured Heath diffidently, wa 
looking at—at what a nice place you have here," h 
went on more boldly. He took a cautious glance a 
the acrid figure. ‘A nice place,”’ he continued, ‘‘a ver 
nice place.” 


ETREAT was now impossible, and he proceede 
to comment on the virtues of the inn. He too 
heart at the sound of his words; he warmed to his work 
his gold-rimmed spectacles and kindly face twinkle 
with humorous enthusiasm that drew at length a re 
luctant cackle from his adversary. 
“’Tain’t so bad,” he said. ‘‘Come inside. Show y 
round.”’ He shuffled warily to his feet. 
Heath patiently inspected the golden oak furnishings ¢ 
the office, the bar of many mirrors and the horsehair parlor 
with its nocturnal chromo in which the moon proved to b 
nothing less than an ingeniously arranged disk of genuin 
mother-of pearl. 

While he was still exclaiming over this the proprietor le 
him, apologetically, to the place of his desire. 

It was a long room with a flat vaulted ceiling. At th 
far end the tracery of his window showed sharp in the eve 
ning light. 

“Dusty, ain’t it?” the cracked voice said. ‘‘ Never use 
*cep'n for dances, winters. Lookin’ at that old windy, I see. 
Heath faced him guiltily. 
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\ gust, 1922 


Curious thing, that old windy. Look at it close. See 
thing?’’ He came scuffling up to Weatherby and pointed 
an finger at the lower, left-hand pane. 

leath followed it and made out, scratched on the glass 
in old style of hand, the words: 


Phyllis, no more I worship at thy shrine. 
Breathless, I wait no more upon a sign. 
Proud and alone, wandering, wandering far— 


Phat was all. 
writin’,”” the ancient explained sententiously. 
try. A feller wrote that maybe a hundred years ago or 

They tell about him still. Young feller, no ‘count. A 
, said he was. Had some trouble with a girl or other; 
| to come in here to get drunk. This was the taproom 

n. One night the proprietor, named Grutch, caught him 
rkin’ the windy. Made Grutch mad clear through; fine 

windy then. Here was this young feller, owed Grutch 
ney, scratchin’ the glass with a real diamond ring. 
itch started to cuss him and ‘stead of apologizing the 
ing feller comes at him with a sword like they all carried 

n. ‘Blast you!’ he says.’’ The old man chuckled. ‘How 
e you interrupt me?’ That was the last he said, though. 
itch rapped him on the head with a fire tongs; that was 
end of him. Po’ts is funny: there he was, hadn't paid 
iccount 
leath was looking minutely at the writing 


‘By gracious! 
Revolutionary script,’’ he murmured. 
Folks say he haunts the place,”’ the toneless voice droned 
“Once a year—night he was killed, | s’pose they figger 
Anyhow they won't come here to dance that evenin’.”’ 
‘| wonder why he comes back?” 


\ ELL, it ain’t to pay his bar account’"’—the old man 
gave a dry cough of mirth—“‘for I never seen him, and 
| been here thirty year come Christmas.”’ 
‘| don’t suppose you would like to sell this window?”’ 
“Dunno as I mightn’t, if I could get enough to put in a 
This’s all leaky round the sash.” 
lhe window was bought for a price, and Weatherby had it 
rried up the long drive to “ Brownheath"’ and fitted into 


““THAT WAS THE LAST HE 


SAID, THOUGH. 
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the living room. The room itself was well beamed and mel- 
low; the graceful frame blended with its setting. 

Meanwhile Heath returned to his work. He spent the 
autumn collecting material, and when winter came he set- 
tled down to write. And yet he did not wholly settle down. 
For as the days passed he found his thoughts returning to 
the window and the landlord’s story. Bit by bit he reshaped 
every detail of that almost forgotten scene. He pictured the 
old taproom with oak tables curtained off by green baize. 
A roaring fire threw weaving lights and shadows on the flat 
vaulted ceiling. Knots of gross idlers clinked glasses in the 
dark recesses. At the far end the frosty moonlight streamed 
through the window and touched the pale, fine-drawn face 
of the wild young man. 


EATH saw him, filled with wine and poetry, bending 

forward in his wide-skirted coat, scratching intently on 
the pane. He saw the stolid, surly Dutchman rudely break 
in upon him and the quick rush of English blood. He saw 
a sword, half-drawn perhaps, and then the blow. 

Heath stirred the logs absently. How drab his own life 
had been. He almost envied the other—envied his last blaz- 
ing moment of defiance. If failure were inevitable, as it 
would appear, among destiny’s marked men, his was the 
way to fail. But that, too, seemed part of the doom. One 
could no more choose another’s failure than another’s suc- 
He himself had not asked much of life. He would have 
been content if he had written only one good thing. 

had he not? 


cess. 


He went to the desk and took out his 
sonnet, still in the envelope of that fatal, frustrate night, the 
night now so long distant, when he had stood, abject, in the 
dark wood of romance and watched the Naiad flee. The 
thought no longer thrust him through; it was only a mem- 
ory now, sad, but shadowy. 

He read the sonnet. It thrilled him still, thrilled him of 
itself. What fire he must have had that day! There could be 
no mistake; this was poetry indeed. He could do nothing 
like that now. And when the end came he would go out, 
unexpressed, as had the pale young man. What was the 
need? Here was the sonnet. He had failed with it in love, 
failed irretrievably. But while there was time why not 


GRUTCH RAPPED HIM ON THE HEAD WITH A 


FIRE 


II 


wrest a victory from his defeat? The verse was really fine; 
they would have to acknowledge it. They would see that he 
was not altogether futile, after all. 

He could not, however, stoop to make capital of lost 
romance. He would prove his true worth only to himself. 

He copied out the sonnet neatly. ‘‘ Ad Solem”’ he called it, 
“by Icarus.’’ He addressed it to The Quarto, where most ot 
all they would know its worth. 

An answer should have come back in a week, but it did 
not, although each day Heath rode Bumper to the post 
ofice, jogged down briskly in happy excitement, walked 
home slowly, deserted by fame and recaptured youth. 

Yet he knew a letter would come, and even pictured to 
himself what it would say, pictured the editor’s cordial sur- 
prise at the new planet that had swum into his ken. He had 
struck the true note; it was enough; one true note, ringing 
in the lonely hearts of men he should never know, ringing on, 
faint but still true, long after he was gone. One thing he 
determined: no matter how they importuned, he would never 
disclose his own name; he owed that to the Naiad; though 
perhaps she would mock him for his delicacy, as she would 
mock him for his cowardice. Nevertheless, he would go 
through to the end, proud and content, in secret glory. 


N THE evenings he sat before the fire, thinking of his own 

life and the forgotten poet's, so different, so distant, yet 
doomed to frustration like his own. The romance of the dead 
youth touched him and shamed him. For the other had lost 
the prize through pride, perhaps, and circumstance, while he 
himself had been meanly balked by his own fluttering fears 
His heart had once been capable of mighty things; but that 
was long ago. The pale young man whom he could see 
stretched, face down, on the sanded taproom floor, and he 
himself, warming his felt slippers before the hickory blaze, 
both stood for lost romance. 

The letter came to the post office. He thrust it in his 
pocket and cantered back through the shadows to the warm 
lights of his home. He opened a bottle of wine for dinner and 
sat musing in its warmth, touching the letter in his breast. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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and the Poet 


HERE was a faint knock at the door, 
but it elicited no reply from the lanky 
figure in blue flannels, bent almost 
double over the desk. The figure 
merely shook its red head irritably 
and drove a hard-worked pencil over 
the sheet of foolscap with desperate 
ardor. The next knock produced a men- 
acing growl and incredible feats with the 
pencil, Then the handle of the door 
and the hinges squeaked their warning. 
f you please,’ ventureda small voice; ‘if you please —— 
The flannel-clad figure rose in its wrath and shot into the 
center of the room as though precipitated by a galvanic 
battery. ‘What the it roared and then stopped, 
literally paralyzed. ‘‘Oh, good heaven,” it murmured ab- 
jectly, while the pencil slipped from its nerveless fingers and 


turned softly, 


clattered across the hardwood floor. 

He of the flaming head stood staring helplessly down at 
the small, upturned face, white with pained surprise, the 
great eyes round with bewilderment t he lips parted a trifle, 
the « Opper cur Is dragged back by the weight of the big round 
hat that dangled unheeded down her back. His distracted 
glance pursued its course down the short tan smock, halted 
en route to marvel at a spotted guinea pig, clutched tensely 
in one small hand, at a roll of azure-girdled manuscript 
grasped in the other, and wound up at the white-stockinged 
legs, terminating in a diminutive pair of brown sandals. 
Then it sought her face again with feverish haste. 

sut by this time Penelope had recovered her voice. “‘Oh!”’ 
she queried faintly. ‘‘Are—are you Felix St. John?” 

“At your service,’ that gentleman managed to articulate. 

Pen was now staring at him with wide, incredulous eyes. 

“But why ever were you called Felix St. John? And 
why ever do you write poetry?” 

“T’m sure I don't know,” he 


replied delightedly, it 
simply idiotic? I suppose that 
they didn’t know what I was 


going to look like, and I suppose 
that I write poetry because they 
called me Felix St. John. It 
seems like fate, doesn’t it?” 

“Ves, it does,’ assented Pen. 
“And, of course, you can’t help 
what vou look like, so I'll stay 
for a while, if you want me to.” 

“Well, rather. Here's a chair; 
you'll sit down, won't you? It’s 
no end of a joke; do you know 
what I thought that you were?” 

‘*No,’’ said Pen, rather flushed 
and out of breath by her climb 
into the enormous leather chair. 
“What?” 

“Another female poetess,”’ 
chortled Felix St. John. 

EN regarded him tolerantly 

with a commiserating smile. 
Then “I am,” she informed him 
sweetly. 

You could almost have heard 
Felix St. John’s jaw drop. ‘Oh, 
Isay!" he which was a 
very inadequate remark. 


cried, 


‘But I only brought part of 
an epic for you to see,”’ she con- 
soled him. ‘‘Because I didn't 


want to tire you at first.’’ 

“An epic?”’ quavered Felix St. 
John 

“Well, it’s going to be an epic. 
It’s called‘ Man,’ and it's awfully 
int resting 
decide 


took a long time to 
what to write about, be- 
cause the book says that ‘an epic 
should make universal appeal.’ 
I think that ‘Man’ is pretty 
sate, don't you?” 

Mr. St. John articulated 
“ Rather!" and relapsed into fas- 
cinated silence. 

“First I thought of ‘Life,’ but 
| know more about ‘Man,’ sO I 
decided that it would be safer | 
used to believe that I knew all 
about life, but now I’m beginning 
to think that p’raps I don’t.”’ 

“What about —ah—woman?”’ 
ventured Felix St. John. 

‘Ll thought of that too,”’ said 


Pen, shaking the curls out of her 


eyes and peering up at hima lit- 
tle anxiously. ‘‘But I decided it 
sounded sort of frivolous. What 


do you think?’ 
Felix St. John retired to the 
farthest corner of the room where 
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red as his hair, and a distinctly lachrymose expression 
about his fiery blue eyes. 

‘Did it hurt much?” queried Pen solicitously. 

‘*N-not much,” replied Felix St. John, but his voice shook. 

‘I s’pose it’s the heat,”’ continued Pen politely. ‘‘Sche- 
herazade gets just that way sometimes.”’ 

‘Scheherazade ?”’ 

“She’s my new Persian kitten. Next to Jupiter Ammon 
she’s the nicest animal I know. This is Jupiter Ammon.” 

She presented him proudly, and Felix St. John wondered 
frantically what a fellow said when he was introduced to a 
spotted guinea pig. ‘‘Er—fine specimen,”’ he ventured. 

‘‘Sometime,’’ continued Pen, ‘‘I’m going to write an epic 
on ‘Animals.’ Don’t you think that’s pretty nearly uni- 
versally appealing? Next to books and people they’re the 
most int’resting things in the world, and they’re so good.”’ 

“Tl vote we do it together,’’ proposed Felix St. John reck- 
lessly; “that is, if you don’t mind.” 

‘*Mind!”’ echoed Pen breathlessly. ‘‘My gracious! Sure 
you aren’t joking?”’ 

“Rather not. This is jolly, you know. 
did you ever get here?”’ 

‘‘T read your book called ‘Dreams and Visions,’’’ explained 
Pen. ‘‘Garrick—he’s Henry Morton, you know, and Madre 


But how on earth 


Mia’s husband, and I love him better than anyone —well, he 
gave it to Madre Mia on her birthday, and said, ‘Mark my 
words, Anne, he’s the coming poet of the century.’ 


And 


Madre said: ‘Is he English?’ And Garrick said, y 
that you'd just graduated a couple of years ago fro 
Mertoun College, Oxford, but that you were over hi 
now, superintending your play ‘Guinevere’ and givi 
a course of lectures at the university. And he sa 
that he’d had dinner with you Tuesday at the Terra 
Hotel, ’cause that was where you were staying. S« 
came in to lunch with Dearly Beloved, and then I ran awa 
and asked a policeman where the Terrace Hotel was; and | 
was a splendid policeman and brought me here himself. A: 
I told the clerk that I had an appointment with you and | 
said go right up, and I came, and here lam!’’ She stoppx 
breathless, but modestly triumphant, and Felix St. Jol 
regarded her with undisguised admiration. 

“Jolly good luck for me, I can tell you,” he declar 
emphatically. ‘I was just about sick of the whole busin 
when you came. I say, what did you think of ‘Dreams an 
Visions’ ?”’ 

Pen lifted a shining face to him. ‘‘Oh,”’ she said breat}! 
lessly, ‘‘they were beautiful; that’s why I came. And—a1 
that’s why I was sort of surprised when I saw you.” 

see,’ cried Felix St. John blithely. ‘‘You mean m 
silly old mug?” 

“It isn’t so bad when you talk,’’ consoled Pen. ‘And 
when you smile, I like it, truly. Only I was trying to decid 
which you'd look most like, Byron or Poe, and when you 
looked like you, it—it sort of made me jump.” 

“‘T should think it might,”’ assented Mr. St. John appr 
ciatively. ‘‘ But you mustn't worry about my face. I really 
don’t mind it much.” 

“Really echoed Pen. 

“T don’t let my mind dwell on it,’’ explained Mr. St 
John gravely. ‘‘And I console myself by thinking that 
these same gods decided that they'd already injected too 
much of the divine fire in me, so 
they thatched me with what was 
left over.”’ 

Pen'’s dimples became mani 
fest. ‘‘I s’pose that I’m that way 
too,’ she informed him graciously 
“T'll tell Madre Mia that it’s 
genius and not temper. Hav 
you got a temper?” 

“Four or five of them,” St 
John assured her cheerfully 
“And they’re all in fine, health 
condition. I'm rather proud ¢ 
them. I always tell people that 
it’s poetic license.”’ 


Bet. funny how much we're 
alike?’’ said Pen joyously 
“I’m a genius; anyway, I’m go 
ing to be; and you're a genius 
I've got red hair and you've got 
red hair; I’ve got a temper an 
you've got a temper; I’m ugly 
and you're ugly.”’ 

“Oh, I say!"’ protested Mr. St 
John feebly. ‘What's your 
name?” 

‘*Penelope Thornton, but 
everybody calls me Pen or Pen 
nie.” 

‘“Corking name!" said Mr. St 
John enthusiastically. ‘‘ Yo 
know my name’s pronounced Sit 
jun, to rime with Injun; el 
Patrick Sinjun; not so screan 
ingly poetic, is 


‘*Not a bit,’’ agreed Per 
frankly. ‘‘ But it sounds lots lik: 
you.” 


“When you 


tinued Pat 


came in,’’ con 
Sinjun, as he wa 
affectionately designated by 
large and adiniring circle « 
friends, ‘I was trying to write 
pleasing sentiment in an auto 
graph album for a young lady 
She’s my sister's best friend, s« 
had to do it, you see. Her nam 
is Anna, and I couldn't decid 
which was better: 


Anna 
te a banana 
And sang high soprano, 
or 
Anna 
Sang high soprano 
And ate a banana. 


“You have to say ‘Annuh’ an 
‘sopranuh’ and ‘bananuh’ t 
make them all rime properly 
Otherwise I rather like it myself.’ 
‘*But did she?”’ asked Pen,an 
the dimples became riotous. 
“What? Eat a ‘bananuh’ 


he apparently suffered sever I’m sure I don’t know. I've neve 
pain, judging from the peculiar seen her. But it’s all for art, yor 
noises that he emitted. He WHAT DIFFERENCE WILL IT MAKE A HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW-—BUT THAT'S SILLY, 

emerged finally with a face as BECAUSE WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES IT MAKE WHAT DIFFERENCE IT MAKES THEN?” (Continued on Page 45) 
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SCENE: A pleasant field or roadside. Grass, 
rwvers, a rock or two and, if possible, a bridge, 
r part of a bridge rail, at back. Enter several 


hool children in pretty modern costumes, 


running, 


laughing and carrying schoolbooks 


CHORUS: 
(Air, Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane | 
We're just a lot of schoolmates; we're glad that school is 


oul; 
We've all put in a long and busy day; | 
Ind now we're free to frolic, to run and jump about, 
And spend an hour or two in happy play. 
Ve start out in the morning, all eager, fresh and bright, } 
Resolving we'll obey the teacher's rule ; 
le work at our examples and try to get them right; | 
But it’s jolly when we're going home from school! 
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BOTH TO- 
GETHER: 
WANT 
NEVER— 
NEVER TO 
HAVE ro 
DO ANY 
MOR _E 
WORK!’’ 


This air makes me awful 


His head nods sleepily. 


PETE: So do I—or sleep. 
drowsy — after school — | 


PoLLy: Me too. 

She rolls comfortably over on the grass and closes her 
eves. PE TE does the same, and both fali asleep. Ente ’ 
several FAIRIES. They are young girls, dressed in 


filmy white or very pale tints and have fluttering, gauzy 
} } 
wings. They look curiously at the sleeping children. 
FAIRIES: 
Air We are 
Why, they're 
N d, nid, nodal 
They are both noddin’ 
I think they are asleep! 


ya ‘ff To make them wake up does seem re all va shame. 


“Ss Supp and cali them by 


All 


noddin , 


Voddi n’ 


’ 


ose we touch them 


name 


Pete 


ind Polly, 


3 Little 


We sometimes miss our lessons or fail in our “exams,” i 
1nd sometimes very fine reports we win, | 
\Ve're sometimes rather fractious, and sometimes good 
as lambs, I/Hustration by Nancy Fay 
ind sometimes, to our sorrow, we ke pl ni 
ut now school's out and we can shout, nor fear to make 
Run or go swimming mn the pool ™ ff — ke 
he re justalotoflaughing, chaffing merry girls and be 
Oh, it's jolly to be going home from school! 4 wy 
Dick (turning a handspring I say, let's sit on the : 
ass and play jackstones. 
Rosy: I'd love to, but I have to go home and help mother Tom: Indeed I would not, sir, 
\Ve have the dressmaker at our house. Hard work I much prefer 
PoLtLy: Oh, don't you hate it? Pulling out bastings, run- To lolling round upon the ground, 
ing errands, picking up pins —— And this I will aver: 
Ros: I must go, too—I've some errands to do for dad. I like to work—I like to work 
PETE: | ought to go home; I've got to study. Wow, but And by that vow I'll stand! 
hate it; don't you, Dick? 
But it must be did. I want to know a lot POLLY (scoffingly 


Dick: Yep. 
vhen I grow up. 

Rosy: You know a lot now. You get awful high marks. 

PoLLy: So do you, Rosy. I don’t see how you do it. | 
iate to study. I hate to work. I just love to be idle. 

PETE: So do [. I wish I had nothing to do 
Tom: Oh, rubbish! Why, I like work. 

PETE: Oh, he likes work! Fellows, Tom likes work! Who 
in believe that? A boy who likes to work —— 


evel ! 


During this chatter the boys have been jumping about, turning 
somersaults, and so on, and the girls, too, have played tag or 
whispered secrets to one another. Any schoolchild actions 
may be done by those not having speaking parts. 


(RIO— PETE and PoLLy and Tom: 


(Air, In Days of Old When Knights Were Bold) 


Oh, hear him now, just hear him now; 
He says he likes to work! 

Instead of that, I'll bet a hat, 
His task he'll often shirk, 
His task he'll often shirk. 


ETE: 


He likes to work! 
He likes it oh, 
PETE and POLLy: 
He likes to work! 
He likes it—oh, 


Tom doggedly Well, I don't 

Rosy: So do I—sometimes: 
Good-by all, | must run home. 
[Rosy goes off and two or three oth 

Ros: 'S'pose I'd better be mo 
mow the lawn. I don't enjoy it 


He likes to work! 
my land! 


He like § to work! 
my land 


| do! 
like to play 


care 


but | too, 
hers go with her. 

ving on too. It’s my turn to 
so terribly —but the salary 


keeps me in soda water. Coming, Pete? 


PET! 
wait for me. 


rolling on the grass 


Not just this minute; 


don't 


POLLY (sitting on the grass, her hands clasped round her 


knees Nor me. 
{ROB goes, and all the others. Pt 
PETE (lazily): Wouldn't it b 
had to work? 
Oh, gorgiferous! I wi 
world—where we could play all 


I'll go pretty soon. 


TE and POLLy are left alone. 
e great, Polly, if we never 


sh we lived in an enchanted 
the time 


who 


-OLLY: W 


ho 


FAIRIES: We're fairie They dance about and 

¢ their wing 

WZ POLLY apping her hand Oh, Fairies rant 
lap] i¢ ld n, alt gral 
wishes! 

FAIRIES: Yes 
PoLLy: Well, we wish She ks uncertainly at PET! 
PETI We wish we'd never have to do any more work 
ONE Farry: Oh, that’s serious! That requires some 


thought. 
The 
FAIRIES: 


FAIRIES consult apart, while the 


Wecan’'t decide that; we'll have to call the Queen. 


children wail Gnxiously 


Cupping their hands they sound a lilting call, and the Farry 
Ol EEN enlers. 
FAIRY QUEEN: 
Air, The Days of the Kerry Dancing 
I'm the Queen of the Woodland Fatries 
; the Fairy Ring 
Like the blithest of gay canaries 
I can tu l 
When I chance on children sleeping 
On the grass of an afternoon, 
"ll be kee ping 
I wall grant them a Fairy Boon, 
What they ask 
Any ta k of me, 
Theirs the Fairy Boon. 
For 
I'm the Queen ¢ 
I'm ihe Ouee 


the Queen o 


tter and (trill and sing 
This the promise 


of me, 


the Woodland Fairies ; 
f the Fairy Ring, 


Like the blithest of gay canaries 
I can twitter and trill and sing 
, ) y 
Continued Pa Cle 


| 
Pete. Pe te, Polly! 
Wake up, Pete! Wake up, Polly! : 
Vo, are sound sleep! 
7 The children wake up slowly and gaze in wonderment ; 
ut the FAIRIES. 
— Pere and 
con 
he Wa 
| 


THE BEGINNING OF 
PHE STORY 
Captain Sears Kendrick, of 
Bayport, disabled in a rail 
road wreck, goes to live with 
his one-time sea ¢ ook, Judah 


Cahoon, next door to Fair 
Harbor, a home tor the wives 
and sisters of dead mariners. 


Fair Harbor is the pet philan 
thropy of Lobelia Seymour, 
who married Egbert Phillips, 


a inging teacher, and has 
ince lived abroad. The home 
is under {the guardianship ot 
Judge Knowles, who, realiz 


ing that he has not long to 
live, insists that Captain 
Kendrick take charge ot Fair 
Harbor. Kendrick refuses at 
first; even with a good salary 
he cannot bring himself to 
accept the job. Then, one 
day, he calls at Fair Harbor 
in time to run into an angry 
set-to between the women in- 
mates and Elizabeth Berry, 
daughter of the matron, over 
the proposed purchase of a 
lot ot useless statuary for the 
lawn. Captain Kendrick sud 
denly comes to Elizabeth's 
rescue and announces that he 
is in charge ot the home. 
VII 

HE bomb had burst, 

the débris had fallen, 

the smoke had to 
some ‘extent cleared, the 
‘‘committee,”” still incoher- 
ent over Captain Ken- 
drick’s announcement that 
he was in charge of the Fair 
Harbor, but by no means 
speechless, had retired to 
the dining room to talk it 
over. Mrs. Tidditt had ac- 
companied them, and Sears 
Kendrick and Elizabeth 
Berry were saying good-by 
at the front door. 

‘*Well,’’ observed the 

captain dubiously, ‘‘it’s an 
some comfort to know you > 
can see one-tenth of com- » 
mon sense in the thing. I 
give you my word, Miss 
Elizabeth, when I set sail 
from Judah’s back entry 
this mornin’ I hadn't any 
more idea that I should undertake the job of 
handlin’ the Fair Harbor than—well, than that 


. . | 
Snowden woman had of kissin’ that little spit- 
fire that was flyin’ up in her face every minute 
or two while she was tryin’ to read that paper. G 


Haw-haw! That was awfully funny. I do hope 
you'll make it clear to your mother that all | 
intend doin’ is to keep a—a sort of weather eye 
on money matters; that’s all. She’s to have 
just the same ratin’ aboard here that she has 
always had, and so will you, of course.” 


‘But haven't had any real rating, you know. al 
And now | will be more of a fifth wheel than = \ 
ever. You and mother can manage the Harbor. © \ 
You won't need me at all. | can take a vaca- e\ 
tion, can't 12) Won't that be wonderful!” \ 


H§ LOOKED at her in unfeigned alarm. 
‘Here, here!’ he exclaimed. “Lay to! 
Come up into the wind! Don't talk that way, 
Miss Berry. I’m countin’ on you to do three-thirds of the 
work, just as I guess you've been doin’ for a good while. All 
| shall be good for, if anything, is to be a—a sort of reef in the 
channel, as you might say, something for committees like this 
one to run their bows on if they get too far off the course.” 
“And that will be the most useful thing anyone can do, 
Cap'n Kendrick. Oh, I shall thank Judge Knowles—in my 
mind—many times a day for sending you here. I guessed, 
when he told me you were going to call, that there was 
something behind that call. What a nice old dear he is!” 
“Is he? Well, | wish I was surer of the wisdom in trappin’ 
me into takin’ this command. However, | have taken it, so 
I'll have to do the best I can, for a while anyhow. And vou'll 
have to stand by the wheel, Miss Elizabeth. If it hadn't 
been for you—I mean for the way that committee lit into 
you—l don’t think | should ever have taken charge.”’ 
Sears said no word to Judah of his acceptance of the post of 
commander of the Fair Harbor. He felt that Judge Knowles 
should be the first to know of it and that he himself should 
be the one to tell him. So, after dinner was over and Judah 
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had harnessed the old horse to go to the Minot woodlot 
for a load of pine boughs and brush for kindling, he asked 
his ex-cook to take him across to the judge’s in the wagon, 
leave him there, and come for him later. 

A few minutes later Kendrick was, rather shamefacedly, 
announcing to the judge his acceptance of the superintend- 
ency of the Fair Harbor. The invalid, as grimly sardonic 
and indomitable as ever, chuckled between spasms of pain 
and weakness. 

“Good! Good!" he exclaimed. ‘I thought you wouldn't 
say no if you once saw how things were over there. Con- 
gratulations on your good sense, Kendrick.” 

Sears shook his head. ‘Don’t be any more sarcastic than 
you can help, judge,” he said. 

““No sarcasm about it. If you hadn't stepped in to help 
that girl I should have known you didn’t have any sense 
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HIS FUNERAL WAS THE 
LARGEST HELD IN BAY- 
PORT SINCE THE BODY 
OF COLONEL SETH FOS- 
TER, KILLED AT GETTYS- 
BURG, WAS BROUGHT 
HOME FROM THE FRONT 
FOR BURIAL 


at all. By the way, I didn 
praise her too highly wh« 
we talked before, did 
She is considerable of a gi 
Elizabeth Berry 
cap'n?” 

The captain nodde 
‘*She is,’’ he admitte: 
** And she was so confoun 
edly plucky, and—and sh 
stood up against that crow 
ol —ot 

‘*Mariners’ women. Y« 
Ho, ho! I should like 
have been there.” 

‘I am glad you wasn't 
But when I saw how shi 
stood up to them, and then 
when her mother ; 


I 
} 


ES. Um, yes; I know. 

Issac Berry was my 
friend, and his daughter is 
a fine girl. We'll remember 
that when we talk about thi 
family, Kendrick. Whew! 
Well, I feel better. Now | 
can go to the cemetery in 
comfort.””. He chuckled, as 
if the prospect was humor- 
ous. 

Captain Sears spoke 
quickly. ‘‘Indeed you 
can’t,’ he protested 
“Why, Judge Knowles, I’n 
goin’ to need you about 
every minute of every day 
from now on.” 

““Nonsense! You won't 
need me but a little while, 
fortunately. And—for that 
little while, ‘probably — | 
shall be here and at you 
disposal. Come in when 
ever you want to talk mat 
ters over. 
you, Cap’n Kendrick. 
he! We'll give friend Eg 
bert a shock when he com 
to town. Oh, he'll come! 
Some of these days he’! 
come. Be ready for him 
Kendrick, be ready for 
him.” 

That evening the captain 
told Judah of his new posi 
tion, and Judah's receptio: 
of the news was not encouraging. He had bee 
scrubbing the frying pan, and he dropped it i: 
the sink with a tremendous clatter. 

““No!” he shouted. ‘‘ You're jokin’, ain't y¢ 
Cap'n Sears?” 
‘It’s no joke, Judah.”’ 

““My creepin’ Henry! You can’t mean it 
You ain't really, honest to godfreys, cal'lati 
to pilot that—that Fair Harbor craft, be you 
You ain't?” 


‘Iam, Judah. Wish me luck.” 


si \ ISH youluck! Jumpin’, creepin’, crawlin 
hoppin’—why, there ain't no luck in it 
That ain’t no man’s job, Cap’n Sears. That 
a woman’s job, and even a woman'd have he 
hands full. Why, Cap'n, they’ll—that crew of 
of old hens in there they'll pick your eyes out.’ 

“Oh, I guess not, Judah. I've handled crew 
before.” 

“Yes, yes; you have—men crews aboard ship. But thi 
ain't no men crew, this is a woman crew. You can't lan 
this crew over the head with no handspike. When one o 
those fo’mast hands gives you back talk, you can’t knoc! 
her into the scuppers. All you can do is just stand and tak: 
it and wait for your chance to say somethin’. And yor 
won't git no chance.” 

“There, there, Judah; I guess I can stand the talk. If i 
gets too bad I'll put cotton in my ears.” 

“Huh! Cotton! Cotton won't do no good. Have t 
solder your ears up like—like a leaky tea kittle, if you want t: 
keep from hearin’ Susanna Brackett’s clack.” 

Mr. Cahoon continued to express himself freely on thi 
subject of his beloved ex-captain and present lodger takin 
charge of the establishment next door. Sears’ explanation 
and excuses bore little weight. Time and time again tha 
evening Mr. Cahoon would come out of a dismal reveri 
to exclaim: “Skipper of the Fair Harbor for Mariners 
Women! You! Cap'n Sears Kendrick, skipper of —of tha 
craft! Don’t seem possible somehow, does it ?”’ 
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“Look here, Judah,”’ the captain at last said in despera- 
on, “if you feel so almighty bad about it, perhaps you 
on't want me here. I can move, you know.”’ 

Judah turned a horrified face in his direction. ‘‘ Move!”’ 
e repeated, ‘Don’t talk so, Cap’n Sears. That’s the one 
»mfort I see in the whole business. Livin’ right next door 
» em, the way you and me do, you can always run into 
ort here, if the weather gets too squally over yonder.” 

Just before retiring Sears said: ‘‘There’s just one thing 
want you to do, Judah. You may feel, as I know you do 
el, that my takin’ this job is a foolish thing. But don’t you 
t anyone else know you feel that way.”’ 

Judah snorted. ‘‘Don’t you worry, Cap'n Sears,” he 
ud. “If any one of them sea lawyers down to Bassett's 
tore gets to heavin’ sass at me about your takin’ the hellum 
t the Harbor I'll shut their hatches for ’em. Your goin’ 
ver there is the best thing for the —the henroost that ever 
vas or ever will be. It’s you I’m thinkin’ about. It ain’t 
vell, by the crawlin’ prophets, ‘tain’t the kind of berth 
been used to.” 


Tt morning following that of his dramatic scene with 
the committee he limped to the door of the Fair Harbor 
nd, for the first time, entered that door as general manager. 
le anticipated and dreaded a perhaps painful and surely 

ibarrassing scene with Mrs. Berry, but was pleasantly 

sappointed. Elizabeth, true to her promise, had evidently 

roken the news to her mother and also had reconciled the 

itron to her partial deposing. Mrs. Berry was, of course, 

trifle martyrlike, a little aggrieved, but on the whole 
resigned and sure that she and the captain would get on 
charmingly together. 

‘And after all, Captain Kendrick,” she gushed, ‘‘a man’s 
advice is so often so necessary in—in business, you know, 
and all that. Just as a woman’s advice helps a man at 
times. Why, Captain Berry—my dear husband—used to 
say that without my advice he would have been absolutely 
at sea, yes, absolutely.” 

According to Bayport gossip, as related by Judah, Cap- 
tain Isaac Berry had been, literally, during the latter part 
of his life, at sea as much as he possibly could. ‘‘ And thank- 
ful to be there too,’’ so Mr. Cahoon was wont to add. 

Elizabeth heard a portion of Sears’ interview with her 
mother, but she made no comment upon it, to him at least. 
\Vhen he announced his intention of interviewing Miss 
Snowden, however, she was greatly surprised, and said so. 

“You want to speak with Elvira, Cap'n Kendrick?” she 
repeated. ‘‘Do you think it a—a wise thing to do just now?” 
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The captain nodded. ‘Why, yes, I 
do,”’ he said. ‘Oh, it’s all right, Miss 
Elizabeth; I’m not goin’ to start any 
rows. I’ve got an idea in my head, and 
I’m goin’ to try it out on this Elvira. 
The next time I sight her without a con- 
voy I’m goin’ to run alongside and give 
her a hail. After that—well, we'll all 
see,”’ 

It was some time before he was able 
to catch Miss Snowden alone, but at last 
he did and, as it happened, in that same 
summerhouse, the Eyrie, where he had first seen 
her. The interview began, on her part, as frostily 
as a February morning in Greenland, but ended 
like a balmy evening in Florida. The day follow- 
ing he laid his plans to meet and speak with Mrs. 
Brackett, and the militant Susanna thereafter 
became as peaceful, so far as he was concerned, 
as a dovecot in spring. 

Elizabeth Berry, noticing these changes and 
surmising their cause, regarded him with some- 
thing like awe. ‘‘ Really, Cap'n Kendrick,” she 
said, “‘I'm beginning to be a little afraid of you. 
When you first spoke of interviewing Elvira 
Snowden alone—I—well, | was strongly tempted to send for 
the constable. 1 for your safety. And Mrs. 
Brackett And now—why, Elvira this 
very morning told me herself that she considered your taking 
the management here a blessing. Yes, ‘blessing’ was what 
she said. I believe she did call it a blessing in disguise, but 
that doesn’t make any real difference. And Susanna, three 
days ago, was calling upon all our—guests here to threaten 
to leave ina body, as a protest against the giving over of the 
management of their own Harbor to a—excuse me—man 
like you. And now—how did you do it, Cap’n Kendrick?"’ 

The captain’s left eyelid drooped. He smiled. ‘‘ Well,”’ 
he said slowly, “I tell you. I've sailed in all sorts of weather 
and I’ve come to the conclusion that when you're in a rough 
sea the first thing to do, if you can, is to smooth it down— 
sling a barrel of oil over the bows. It’s surprisin’ what a 
little bit of oil will do to make things smoother for a vessel. 
It’s always worth tryin’, anyway, and that’s how I felt in 
this case of Elvira and Susanna. When I started to beat up 
into their neighborhood | had a barrel of oil slung over both 
my port and starboard bows. Take Sister Snowden. I cast 
anchor under her lee—and ‘twas like tyin’ up to an iceberg 
at first—and I began by sayin’ that I had been waitin’ for 


I was frightene 


Was just as savagt 


JUDGING BY THE GROANS OF THE MELODEON 


AND THE ACCOMPANYING VOCAL WAILS, THE ‘‘SING’’ HAD BEEN UNDER WAY 
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a chance to speak with her alone. There 
were a few things I wanted to explain, I 
said. I told her that of course I realized 
she was not like the average, common run 
of females here in the Harbor. I knew 
that so far as brains and refinement were 
concerned, she was far, far ahead, had 
all the rest of ’em hull down, so to speak. 

“The ice began to melt a little, and 
when I went on to say that I realized 
how much the success of the Fair Harbor 
depended on her sense and brains, and 
so on, she was obliged to give in that she agreed 
with me. And the more I hinted at how wonder- 
ful | thought she was, the smarter she began to 
think I was. 

“It ended in a sort of understandin’ between 
us. lam to dothe best I can as skipper here, and 
she is to help along in the fo’castle, as you might 


. say. When I need any of her suggestions I'm to 
go and ask her for ’em. And we aren't either of 
A e us goin’ to tell the rest a word. When she and 


I separated there was a puddle of oil all around 
that Eyrie place, but there wasn't a breaker in 
sight.”’ He laughed aloud. 
Miss Berry laughed too. Sut, Cap'n Kendrick, 
said, ‘‘ you're not going to ask for her suggestions, are you 
“Only when I need 'em. The 
ask when I needed ‘em. 

I shan’t need ‘em much.” 
““Susanna— Mrs. Brackett? What did you say to her?” 
“Oh, exactly what I said to Elvira. I can depend on her, 

too; she said so. And I can have her advice—when I need 

it. The main thing, Miss Elizabeth, was, it seemed to me, to 
smooth down the rough water until I could learn a little 
of my new job, at least enough to be of some help to you.” 


she 
agreement was that I was to 
I have a pretty strong feelin’ that 


HE lubber mate was, at least, a diligent student. Each 
morning found him hobbling to the door of the Fair Har- 
bor—the side door now, not the stately and seldom used 
front door—and in the room which Cordelia Berry called 
her ‘“‘study’’ he and Elizabeth studied the books and ac- 
counts of the institution. These were in surprisingly good 
condition, and he of course realized that that condition was 
due to the capability and care of the young woman herself. 
As, under Elizabeth's guidance, Captain Sears plodded 
through the books and accounts, he was increasingly im- 
pressed with one thing, and that was how close to the wind 


FOR SOME MINUTES 
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the Fair Harbor for Mariners’ Women was obliged to sail. 
The income from the fifty-thousand-dollar endowment fund 
was small, the seven hundred dollars paid yearly by the 
‘guests’ helped but a little, and expenses, even when pared 
down as closely as they had been, seemed large in com- 
parison. Mrs. Berry's salary as matron was certainly not 
a big one, and Elizabeth drew no salary at all. 

He spoke to her about it. ‘‘Don’t they pay you any 
wages for all the work you do here?”’ he queried. 

She shook her head. ‘‘Of course not,’’ she replied. ‘‘ How 
could they? Where would the money come from?” 

‘But—why, confound it, you run the whole craft. It 
isn't fair that you should do it for nothin’.”’ 

‘I do it to help mother. Her salary as matron here is 
practically all she has. She needs me. And of course the 
Fair Harbor is our home, just as it is Elvira's and Esther 
Tidditt'’s and the rest.”’ 

“Ves,”’ he said, and if he had paused to think he would 
not have said it, * but it isn’t goin’ to 
be always, is it? You're not plannin’ to stay here and—and 
help your mother for the rest of your life?” 

She did not reply at once; when she did the tone was de- 
‘| shall stay as long as I am needed,” she 
Cap'n Kendrick.” 


it is your home now; 


cisive and final. 
said. ‘‘Here are the bills for last month, 


TR HAT evening the captain employed Judah and the Foam 
| Flake to carry him to and from Judge Knowles’. The 
call was a very brief one. Sears had determined to trouble 
the judge as little as was humanly possible. 

“Judge,” he — coming to the point at once, ‘I’ve been 
lookin’ over the books and runnin’ expenses of that Harbor 
place, and for the life of me I can’t see how it can carry an- 
other cent and keep afloat. As it is, that Berry girl ought to 
draw at least a hundred a month, and she don’t get a penny.”’ 

Knowles nodded. ‘I know it,’ he agreed. ‘But you say 
yourself that the Fair Harbor can’t spare another cent. 
How could we pay her?”’ 

“TI don’t know. And what I don’t know a whole lot more 
is on I’m goin’ to be paid fifteen hundred a year. Where's 
that comin’ from; can you tell me 

From the bed—the invalid was in bed most of the time 
now—came a characteristic chuckle. ‘‘ He, he, he,”’ laughed 
the judge. ‘‘So you've got on far enough to wonder about 
that, eh?” 

“Tcertainly have. And I want to say right here that — 

‘*Hold on! Hold on, Kendricke! Don’t be a fool. And 
don’t make the mistake of thinkin’ I’m one either. I may 
have let you—well, guess that the Fair Harbor was to pay 
your salary. It isn’t, because it can’t. I’m paying 
it; and I'm going to pay it—while I’m alive and after 
I'm dead. You're my substitute, and so long as you 
keep that job you'll get your pay. It’s all arranged 
for, so don't argue,” 

“But, judge, why 

“Shut up. I want to do it, and I can afford to do it. 

Let a dead man have a little fun, can’t you? You'll 
earn your money, | tell you. And when that Egbert 
comes I'll get the worth of mine; dead or alive, I'll 
get it. Now go home and let me alone; I’m tired.” 

But Sez irs still hesitated. ‘‘That’s all right, judge,” 
he said. ‘You've got the right to spend your own 
money, I presume likely, so I won't say a word, 
although I may have my own opinion as to your 
judgment in spendin’ it. But there’s one more thing 
I can’t quite get over. Here am I, about third mate's 
helper aboard that Harbor craft, bein’ paid fifteen 
hundred a year, and that girl—as fine, capable, 
sensible—er—er—nice girl as ever lived, I do be- 
lieve—workin’ her head off and runnin’ the whole 
ship, as you might say, and bein’ paid nothin’ 
nothin’ at all. It isn’t right. It isn’t square. I 
won't stand it. I'll heave up my commission, and 
you pay her the fifteen hundred. She earns it.” 


I_LENCE. Then another slow chuckle from the 

bed. “‘Humph!” grunted Judge Knowles. ‘‘‘Fine, 
capable, sensible, nice’—getting pre tty enthusiastic, 
aren't you, Kendrick? He, he, he! 

Taken by and suddenly aw: ire that he 
had spoken very emphatically, the captain blushe¢ d 
and felt himself a fool for so doing. ‘ Why, I—I 
he stammered, then laughed and declared stoutly, 
‘| don't care if lam. That girl deserves all the praise 
anybody's got aboard. She's a wonder, that’s what 
she is. And she isn't bein’ treated right.”’ 

The answer was of a kind quite unexpected. 
“Well,” rasped the judge, “who said she was? 

‘Eh? What | 

“Who said she was? Not I. Don’t you suppose I 
know what Elizabeth Berry is worth to Lobelia Sey- 
mour’s idiot sloop over yonder? And what she gets | 
or doesn't get? And didn’t I tell you that her father 
was mv best friend? Then Oh, well! Ken- 
drick, you And don’t you fret 
about that girl. What she doesn't get now she 
Humph! Clear out, and don’t worry me any more. 
Good night.”’ 

So the captain cleared out. In a way his mind was 
more at rest. He was nearer to being reconciled to 
the fifteen hundred a year now that he knew it was 
not to come from the funds of the Fair Harbor. 
Judge Knowles was reputed to be rich. If he chose 
to pay a salary to gratify a whim—why, let him. He, 
Sears Kendrick, would do his best to earn that salary. 
But, nevertheless, he did not intend to let Elizabeth 
Berry remain under any misapprehension as to where 
the salary was coming from. He would tell her the 
next time they met. Anew thought occurred to him. 
Why not tell her then—that very evening? It was 
not late, only about nine o'clock. 


surprise, 


go back to your job. 
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“Judah,” he said, ‘I’ve get to run in to the Harbor a 
minute. Drive me around to the side door, will you? And 
then wait there for me; that’s a good fellow.” 

So, leaving the Foam Flake and its pilot to doze com- 
fortably in the soft silence of the summer evening, Sears 
plodded to the side door of the Harbor and knocked. 

Mrs. Brackett answered the knock. ‘‘Why, how d’ye 
do, Cap'n Kendrick?” she said graciously. ‘ ‘Come right in. 
I guess you know everybody here.” 

He did, of course, for the group in the back sitting room 
was made up of the regular ‘‘guests,’”” and he shook hands 
with them all. 

‘Now you are just in time, Cap’n Kendrick,” said Miss 
Elvira. ‘‘We are going to have our usual little ‘sing’ before 
we go to bed. Desire— Miss Peasley—plays the melodeon 
for us, and we sing a few selections, sacred selections usually; 
it is our evening custom. Do join us, Cap’n Kendrick. We 
should love to have you.” 

The captain thanked them, but declined. He had run in 
only for a moment, he said, on—well, on a matter of business 
and must not stop. ‘Besides, | shouldn't be any help,”’ he 
added. ‘I can’t sing a note.”’ 

At that instant Miss Berry came into the room, entering 
from the hall. ‘*Who is it?” she asked. “‘ Why, good evening, 
Cap'n Kendrick. Is anything the matter?’ 

“Oh no, no; I just run over fora minute. I'’—he scarcely 
knew how to explain his errand. He had referred to it as a 
matter of business, but it was scarcely that. And he could 
not explain it at all in the presence of the ‘‘ guests,’’ each one 
so obviously eager to have him do so—‘‘I just ran in,”’ he 
repeated. 

She looked a little puzzled, then—‘‘ Won't you come into 
a parlor?"’ she asked. ‘‘Come right in, cap’ n, ’ she urged. 

George is here, but you know him, of course.’ 

They had walked the le ngth of the hall and were almost at 
the door when she made this announcement. 

He paused. ‘‘George?”’ he repeated. 

“Yes. George Kent. But that doesn’t make a bit of 
difference. Come in.” 

So he went in and George Kent, tall and boyish and good- 
looking, rose to shake hands. Sears knew him well, of course; 
had met him first at Sarah Macomber’s and had, during his 
own slow convalescence there, learned to like him. But 
Sears had not expected to find him there, that evening, in 
the best parlor of the Fair Harbor. 

His call was very brief. The contrast between himself and 
those two young people was too great and, to him at least, 
too painful. He did not, of course, mention ‘the errand which 


had brought him there. 
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He could tell Elizabeth the fac 


concerning the payment of his wages at some other tim 


‘ 


He gave some more or less plausible reason for his ‘ runni: 


in,” 


and, at the end of fifteen minutes or so, ran out. 
Elizabeth accompanied him to the side door. This mea: 


a return trip through the back sitting room, where, judgir 
by the groans of the melodeon and the accompanying vox 


wails, the 


“‘sing’’ had been under way for some minute 


But when Captain Sears and Miss Berry entered the roo 


there was absolute silence. 


Something had stopped t! 


‘‘sing’’ completely and, judging by the facial expressions : 
the majority of those present, painfully. 


Elizabeth looked in astonishment at the group. ‘‘Wh 


what is it?” she asked. 


‘we were.’ 


‘“We were having our sing,”’ Miss Elvira said. ‘‘I sa 
We are not now, because,’’ her eyes turned to an 


dwelt upon the puzzled face of Captain Sears Kendric} 


““we were interrupted. 


And such interruptions! But ther: 


listen for yourself !”’ 


\ 


ARNED by the raised Snowden hand, everyone, inclu 
ing the captain and Elizabeth, listened. And, from th 


yard without, so loud that the words were plainly unde: 


sti 


came the voice of Judah (¢ 


permit, to the door, 


wagon. 


“Parenthood 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


OMEONE to snuggle up close to me there; 
Somebody's head on the thick of my arm; 
Someone to help with his cuddle-time prayer ; 
Someone believing I shield him from harm; 
Somebody's dark-fearing hand I may hold 
Safe in my bigger one’s sheltering keep: 
Someone to guard till the morning light bold 
Rescue his eyes from the fetters of sleep! 


Such are the yearnings that fill us all 
After those wonderful babies have grown; 
These are the hungers that tug and call 
After the nestlings have feathered and flown; 
Only this heart s-ease is comforting me, 
Missing my olden-time playfellow so: 
He, in the years that shall presently be, 
Love like my love for himself shall know 


indable although the windows were closed and locked 
Cahoon, uplifted in song: 


‘Whisky is the life of man, 
Whisky, Johnny! 

Whisky from an old tin can, 
Whisky for my Johnny! 


““T had a girl, her name was Lize, 
Whisky, Johnny! 
She put whisky in her pies, 
Whisky for my Johnny!” 


Captain Sears hobbled, as fast as his weak legs would 
He flung it open. 


“‘Whisky stole my brains away, 
*hisky, Johnny! 
Just one more pull and then belay, 
Whisky for ——" 


“Judah! Judah!’ 
Aye, aye, 
“Shut yp!” 
“Eh? Oh! Aye, aye, cap’n.” 

He swung his former skipper to the seat of the truck 
The captain spoke but little during the short trip 
home. What he did say, however, was to the point 
‘“‘Judah,” he ordered, ‘‘the next time you sing any 
where within speakin’-trumpet distance of that Fai 
Harbor place, don’t you dare sing anything but 
psalms.”’ 

“Eh? But which?” 

‘Never mind. What in everlastin’ blazes do yo 
mean by sittin’ up aloft here and bellowin’ about 
rum and women?’ 

“Hold on now, Cap'n Sears! Holdon! That wan't 
no rum-and-woman song, that was the old Whisky 
Johnny short-drag chanty. Why, I've heard that 
song aboard your own vessels more times, Cap’: 
Sears. Why ——”’ 

“All right. But don’t let me ever hear it sung 
near the Fair Harbor again. If you must sing whe: 
you're over there, sing—oh, sing the doxology !"’ 

As his boarder took his lamp from the kitchen 
table, preparatory to going to his room, Mr. Cahoor 
spoke again. ‘‘George Kent was over there, wa'n't 
he?”’ he observed. 

“Eh? Oh—yes.” 

“Um-h’'m. I cal’lated he would be. This is his 
night—one of ‘em. Comes twice a week, Tuesday 
and Fridays, they tell me, and then heaves in a Sun 
day every little spell, for good measure. Gettin’ t 
be a kind of settled thing between them two, so a 
hands are cal'latin’.”’ 

Sears Kendrick found it hard to fall asleep that 
night. At intervals he cursed himself for a fool an 
resolved to get the rest he needed. And each tim 
he was snatched back from the brink of that rest b 
a vision of George Kent, tall, young, good-looking 
vigorous, with all the world, its opportunities an 
rewards, before him, and of himself, almost on th: 
verge of middle age, a legless, worthless, hopeles 
piece of wreckage. And oh, what an idiot he was 
What earthly difference did they make to him, Kent 
youth and looks and optimism? He liked Kent 
George was a fine young fellow; he had fancied hin 
when they first met. Everyone liked him and prophe 
sied his success in life and in the le gal profession 
Then, why in heaven's name shouldn't he call twic: 
a week at the Fair Harbor if he wished to, and i 
Elizabeth Berry wished to have him? He should, « 
course; and, having arrived at this logical conclusion 
Captain Sears Kendrick vowed that he would tak 
especial pains to be nice to George Kent and to hel) 
or befriend him in every possible way. It was hi 
penance for being a fool. 

VIII 

T WAS Kent himself who put this vow to the test 

He called at the Minot place the very next evenin 
It was early, only seven o'clock; Judah, havi 
begged permission to serve an early supper becau 
it was “lodge night,’’ had departed for Liberty Ha 
where the local branch of the Odd Fellows met; ai 
Sears Kendrick was sitting on the settee in the ba: 
yard, beneath the locust tree, smoking. 


Cap'n Sears. What is it?”’ 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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Le Mair 


Babes in the Wood 


. My dears, you mustknow That a longtime « go Two poor lit - tle chil-dren, Whose 
* 


names I don’t know, Were sto-len a-way On a fine sum-mer’s day, And left in the wood, as I’ve heard the folk say. 
4 - o - - : — 


poco rail, 


= SS 


Babes in the Wood! Poor Babes in the Wood! Don’t you re - mem-ber the Babes_in_ the Wood? 


2. And when it was night, 3. And when they were dead 
So sad was their plight; The robins so red 
The sun it went down, and the moon Brought strawberry leaves to over 
gave no light. them spread. 
They sobbed and they sighed Then all the day long, 
And they bitterly cried, The branches among, 
And the poor little things they They mournfully whistled, and this 
then lay down and died. was their song: 
Poor Babes in the Wood! etc. Poor Babes in the Wood! etc. 


Poor 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WAY 


Brett Allison, a young Amer- 
ican physician, leaving for Paris 
to work with a famous old 
French doctor, promises his fian 
cée that he will have nothing to 
do with French girls—not even 
walk, dance or dine with one. 
Arriving in Paris he finds the old 
doctor laid up in the hospital be- 
cause of anaccident. Time drags 
heavily until one day he receives 
a call from a distinguished- 
looking gentleman who asks him 


to accept a paying mission fora 
few weeks in Switzerland. Hei 
to go to acertain hotel and se- 


cretlyobserve a mysteriousguest 
by the name of Grandon. Brett 
accepts, alter some persuasion. 
At the Chateau d’Avignon the 
manager personally looks after 
him. The first evening he meets 
Sir Melton Medway, a famous 
dramatist. Then a beautitul 
woman from Vienna flirts with 
him. But his greatest interest is 
aroused by Margaret Larned, an 
American girl, who, Sir Melton 
tells him, would be beautiful if 
she were dressed as she should be. 


Vill 
yreakfast, 
Brett decided 
upon a walk. 
For one thing 
he hadn't slept 
well. Slumber 


he had tried to sleep t hat night 
his head had been more like a 
machine shop working over 
time than an intellectual head 
quarters trying to close its 
shutters and pull down its 
shades preparatory toa well- 
earned rest 

The mysterious M. Gran- 
don, whom no one had seen, 
the excitable Francois- Marie, 
who was not such a fool as he Be 
looked, Sir Melton Medway -_ 


and _ his grandiose ambition, BUT HIS FOURTH 


Margaret Larned, like a letter 
from home—none of these fig- 
ures was exactly conducive to 
and when, 
in addition, you have for a 
background such items as M. 
Deschamps, with his white 
bangs and hawklike nose, to 
Hungarian 


self-forgetfulness; 


Say nothing ot 
musicians fiddling themselves 

into a frenzy, and Mont Blanc, with his crown on one side, 
and Little Bo-Peep, with tears upon her lashes and her hand 
upon his arm, perhaps you can begin to see why it was that 
when morning came Brett arose with a yawn and finally 
decided that a walk before breakfast would put a tingle in 
him and blow away the fog 

He was putting on his waistcoat when a rap sounded on 
the door and, opening it, he found the maitre d’hdétel in the 
haii. 

‘Come in,”’ said Brett. 

But the admirable Frangois- Marie silently shook his head 
until his cheeks quivered like two large mounds of pink 
blancmange. 

‘‘Lam ina great hurry, m’sieur,”’ he said, still standing in 
the hall and speaking with unusual distinctness. ‘‘One of 
my guests this morning is in need of a physician, and when 
he learned that a famous American doctor was honoring the 
chateau with his presence he begged me to ask if you would 
con ind see him.” 

\ll right,”’ said Brett after a moment's puzzled hesita- 

“What's the matter with him, do you know?” 

\h, doctor, a grand malady, lamafraid. Alwavs before, 
these attacks have obliged him to keep to his bed for weeks. 
But possibly, | ” 


tion 


with your great skill 

On their way to the patient’s room Brett filed his dis- 
claimer. ‘* Now look here, Francois,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m not a 
general practitioner, and I’m not a famous physician, and 
I've certainly got no right to practice in Switzerland. Can't 
you get a local doctor?” 
“Where shall I vo to get one?” 


voice than he had used before. 


asked the other in a lower 


‘Besides, we are a law to 


oursel v¢ ip here, and whatever you do, it is my own 
responsibility. V’/d, m’ ir: cestla.”’ 

It was a hard case to diagnose. The patient was an elderly 
man. ‘‘Something developing perhaps, but not enough yet 


BOW—TO GRANDON—WAS THE BOW THAT 


By GEORGE WESTON 
IMustrations by Arthur I. keller 


to tell what it is,’’ thought Brett, and wrote down the name 
of a simple remedy which Francois said he could get at the 
sanitarium. 

By noon, after two doses of young Doctor Brett's medicine, 
the elderly gentleman was up and dressed, as bright as any 
button. He was one of those talkative old boys who like to 
tell their experiences with sickness, and it wasn’t long before 
nearly everyone in the chateau had heard of Brett’s success. 

Later in the day the manager again appeared at the door 
of Brett's room. This time it was two cases of acute in- 
digest ion. 

“They have heard how well you cure Judge Lerou,”’ said 
Frangois- Marie in the hall, ‘‘and nothing will do but they 
must have the famous American doctor.’ 

On his way to the two patients the admirable Gingras 
seized the chance to give him a bit of news. 


“VI IRE visitors for M. Grandon are coming,” he whis- 
1 pered. ‘‘Atelegram from Bale has just arrived, asking 
for reservation of three rooms for Thursday evening, and 
at the same time another telegram arrived for Grandon. It 
always happens so. Always from Bale and always a reserva- 
tion for a single evening. You'll see.”’ 

Again Brett prescribed, and again he scored an amazing 
cure—his two ‘‘acutes’’ were up and around in time for din- 
ner, and they came to his table in the bay window and 
thanked him for the wonders he had worked. 


IS GIVEN BEFORE KINGS 
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“Getting quite a reput 
tion,’’ said Medway. 

“Ves,"’ said Brett, m« 
puzzled than ever; ‘‘mo 
than | deserve.”’ 

‘“*Have you been to t 
sanitarium?’’ suddenly ask 
the other. 

‘*Not yet; I’ve been as fi 
but not inside.”’ 


WAS there today,” sa 

Medway, ‘‘making n 
final plans, you know, for tl 
thing I was telling you abou 
With any sort of luck the cu 
tain ought to rise tomorroy 
and unless I’m mistaken 
you're going to see something 
worth while.”’ 

thought you'd forgotten 
all that,” said Brett, trying 
not to frown. 

“Forgotten it? My dear 
boy! An idea like that? As 
a matter of fact, I telegraphed 
to London last night, and | 
rather expect to have some 
thing to show you tomorrow 
afternoon when the bus gets 
here from Martigny.”’ 

In his look, his manner, 
Brett caught a reflection of th 
mood which had fallen upor 
him when first he had coi 
ceived his plan of being one o! 
the playwrights of Olympus, 
making life his stage, and hu 
man beings his unconsciou 
characters. 

‘Influence of the moon 
most likely,’ thought Brett 
glancing out of the window 
**Perhaps it affects him too 

Whatever the reason, Brett 
was on hand the following a! 
ternoon when the bus rolled 
up from Martigny. 

The first to descend wer 
evidently two tourists—am 
teurs he judged them to b 
with shining new knapsack 
upon their shoulders, and al 
penstocks that were continu 
ally getting in the way of thei 
feet. Next cameacomfortab| 
couple of about sixty, the mai 

knickerbockers and thi 


0A Ticket ‘fore Adventure wean 


son,’’ guessed Brett. ‘‘ At leas 
they act as if they'd been her 
before.” 

The next two were obviously bride and groom, obliviot 
to all the world except themselves at one moment, and th 
next second almost painfully trying to appear indiffere: 
to each other’s charms, as though they had decided to ac 
“like old married people,” and doubtlessly overlooking tl 
mournful prophecy which the phrase implied 

‘* Nothing alarming so far,”’ thought Brett, who was stand 
ing in one of the windows of the chateau. 


ND then, just as he thought that all was over, a han 

appeared upon the door of the vehicle and the figure « 

a woman emerged, her head swathed in one of those dar 

green veils which Alpine travelers sometimes wear to kee 
out the glare of snow-reflected sunshine. 

“Hello!"’ breathed Brett to himself as Medway steppe: 
forward to greet her. ‘‘She’s here.” 

At that he studied her more closely, but whether she wa 
old or young, dark or fair, he was unable to tell. From nec 
to ankles she was covered by a loose-fitting traveling coat 
and her hat and shoes might have belonged to anyone. Sh 
and Medway stood there until a large wardrobe trunk ha 
been unstrapped from the back of the conveyance, and ther 
beckoning a porter, they slowly followed the trunk into th 
hotel, Medway talking as he walked, but the veiled woma 
apparently keeping her own counsel and reminding Brett « 
one of the Fates—inexorable, silent and sure. 

‘The dresses are probably in the box,”’ he thought. ‘‘ Bu 
who’s the lady?” 

He wasn’t long kept in doubt. 

you busy?" asked Medway, finding him half ai 
hour later. 

“No,” said Brett. ‘‘All my patients are better.’ 

‘““Come along then, and I'll introduce you to a real char 
acter, an old wardrobe woman of mine, who's been with m 
off and on ever since I started. Fact is, my first success wa 
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rama founded on her personality, and she never lets me 
et it. Miss Mellisher, her name is, and when there's 
hing else for her to do she’s one of the cleverest hair- 
ssers in London. Been on the stage herself once, but that 
a good many years ago. You'll hear about it though.”’ 
Vhile Medway was telling this they had been walking 
ss the lobby. Between the stairway and the office 
it had noticed a row of rooms with numbers on their 
irs, and had guessed that these were rented in the height 
he season when the floors above were filled. It was at 
of these rooms that Medway now stopped and rapped. 
Come!"’ said a broken voice inside. 
it struck Brett later that Miss Mellisher curiously 
tched her voice. The latter at one time had evidently 
1 contralto, and even now it occasionally struck a note 
eauty so that, with slight imagination, you could have 
ied it rising and falling on the waves of tragic seas. But 
_ breaking at unexpected moments, there was something 
he serio-comic about it. And so with Miss Mellisher 
self. Her glance at times had a glint of violence, and the 
moment she would be winking with a wealth of pan- 
Her mouth, large almost to clownishness, had a 
hetic droop in repose. Add to this a tilted nose, a tall, 
body, and an air of confidence which was by no means 
inished by the fathomless sighs which she drew to the 
face from time to time, and you will begin to see 
woman whom Sir Melton Medway had brought to the 
teau d’Avignon and whom he now introduced to Brett 
son with a pride that he scarcely tried to conceal. 
Doctor Allison,”’ repeated Miss Mellisher. ‘‘] knew an 
\llison once when I was playing leads with Ellen Terry. 


ime, 


ut probably no connection of yours?” 


Brett said that it was probably not. 


‘\ FINE gentleman just the same, and very fond of mut- 
£\ ton. I remember speaking to Sir Henry Irving about it 
ne night. ‘Henry,’ said [I ——’”’ 

While she talked, Medway drawing her out with an 
bvious air of enjoyment, Brett saw that the room was a 
louble one. Through the open door he caught sight of the 


trunk she had brought, while on the dresser she had already 


id out a formidable battery of combs and brushes and 
ther paraphernalia connected with the hairdresser’s art. 


\Vhen they had entered, Miss Mellisher had been cutting 
strips from a sheet of thin lead, and while she talked she had 
resumed her interrupted task. It came dimly to Brett that 
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somewhere in the past he had seen similar strips of metal 
used for the purpose of putting curl in Beauty’s hair. 

‘*Miss Mellisher’s going to set up in business here,” ex- 
plained Medway; “long enough at least to see how it pays.”’ 

Brett noticed the sharp look which she suddenly bent 
upon her protégé, that look of suspicion tempered with a 
gleam of affection with which a mother sometimes regards 
a child who thinks he is playing a trick and getting away 
with it. 

A few minutes later he took his leave, and in his last sight 
of Miss Mellisher she was turning toward Medway, her 
brows drawn together, her scissors poised in her hand, for 
all the world like that grim sister of Fate which is said to 
cut the thread of human destiny. 


TX 
a \ ELL?” said Miss Mellisher after Brett had closed the 
door behind him. “I got your wire, and here I am. 
Now what's the game, and who are the dresses for?”’ 

Medway told her, or at least he told her as much as he 
thought was necessary. ‘‘In a way it’s an experiment,’’ he 
tried to explain in conclusion. ‘I may get a play out of it, 
or I may not.” 

‘*Sounds fishy to me,’’ remarked Miss Mellisher, resuming 
her work with the shears. ‘‘Sounds to me as though you're 
in love with this American girl, and want her to look as good 
as the others. You know, Melton, you'd be a fool to throw 
yourself away, after all you've gone through. You're at the 
top of the tree now, with a title that any girl would be glad 
to snap at, and with men as scarce as they are in Eng- 
land ——"’ 

**Stop it! Stop it!’’ he laughed. ‘‘ Upon my word, there's 
nothing between us. I simply want her to wear the dresses 
for a fortnight, if you can get her to do it; and then you'll 
suddenly be called away and have to take the dresses with 
you. Now if I—if I liked this girl, do you think I’d want 
the dresses taken away again?”’ 

‘*] don't know. If you could bring them back —— 

“| shall be angry in a minute!”’ 

““No; don't be angry, Melton. But, you know, old 
women get. suspicious at times, and you mustn’t mind them 
then.”’ 

He patted her shoulder and, leaning her head over, she 
lightly touched her cheek against the back of his hand. 

‘“Now,”’ she said, straightening herself, and as eager as 
she had been reluctant a minute before, ‘“‘have you any idea 
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how I'm going to get the thing started? The whole business 
is new to me, and | haven't even seen the girl.”’ 

‘*She’s a nurse at the sanitarium at the end of the village,”’ 
said Medway. ‘It’s a place for children, and she thinks the 
sun never sets on them. Now it seemed to me that if you 
went there with part of your kit and introduced yourself, 
and curled some of the children’s hair the way I’ve seen you 
curl it, you could easily get Miss Larned to come in here this 
evening and have her own hair done in the latest style, just 
for an advertisement, you know, and all that. And when her 
hair was done, if you had one of the dresses hung up here and 
could put it on her, say, just to see how it looks ——"’ 

“If I can get her in here, you leave the rest to me," said 


Miss Mellisher, suddenly nodding her head. ‘‘But what 
about her hair, Melton? Has she nice hair?’’ 
‘‘Beautiful,"’ he said. ‘‘I never saw nicer hair. What | 


mean is,”’ he hastily added, ‘‘on an American, of course.” 
Whereupon Miss Mellisher gave him another of her sharp 
looks, and when she started for the sanitarium a few minutes 
later, a small bag in her hand, she walked with a certain grim 
alacrity as though she were saying to herself: ‘‘ Wait till 
I've had a look at this American girl that he talks so much 
about; I'll soon see if they ‘re fond of each other or not.” 
She returned to the chateau with Margaret Larned at six 
o'clock, both of them chatting like old friends and going 
straight to Miss Mellisher’s room on the ground floor. 
‘‘Now how do you want it done, my dear?’”’ the latter 
taking off Margaret's hat as soon as the 
closed behind them. ‘Have you any particular fancy 
‘‘No,’’ said Margaret, considering and smiling. “If I were 
only ten I'd like it done the same as you did that last little 
girl's. But that would hardly do.” 


door had 


asked, 


? 


HEN suppose you leave it to me—m-m-m? Seeing 
that it’s to be an advertisement, as you might say, I'll 
naturally put my best foot foremost.” 

She set to work, voluble but efficient, the Z's of her con- 
versation standing out like the rows of elms in a New Eng- 
land village. ‘‘] said to Miss Terry. I said to Miss 
Winwood. I said to Sir Henry, said 1 ——”’ Occa- 
sionally they changed the tempo. ‘I saw Sir Melton Med- 
way here at the hotel,’’ she said once. ‘‘ Do you know him?” 

““Not very well. He came to see the children yesterday; 
but I didn’t see much of him.”’ 

(Continued on Page 7o 
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The Old Dutch Church at Sleepy Hollow, Tarrytown, New York 


August, 1: 


wich 
the legend of Sle« 
Hollow and closely link 
with the Revolution 
history of Tarrytown 
the old Dutch Reforn 
Church built there n 
the close of the sey 
teenth century. In |: 
Vredryk Flypse, a Bx 
mian by birth, who |} 
come from Holland 
New Amsterdam 
tained a grant of Ik: 
along the Hudson Ri 

in the county of We 
chester. He had bh 
for himself a man 
house, a mill and t 
church. The bricks u 

in the construction 
thechimney of the chur 
were brought from H 
land, as was also the b 
The edifice was dec 
cated in 1697 by the 
Rev. Guiliam Berthoff, 
who came from Holland 
specially to serve the 
little congregation. Orig- 
inally the seats for the 
congregation were with- 
out backs, for the pur- 
pose of discouraging 
lounging or sleeping dur- 
ing the sermon. In the 
modest little graveyard 
lie the remains of the 
gentle humorist, Wash- 
ington Irving, who made 
Sleepy Hollow known to 
Americans 
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Apocrypha of the Old Testament, about which 

essor Phelps has written the accompanying article, 

dom, if ever, printed in modern Bibles, though it 

probably be found in one of the old family Bibles, 

ju happen to have such in your home. The books of 

he Apocrypha are: 1 Esdras, 2 Esdras, Tobit, Judith, 

\dditions to Esther, Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, 

Baruch, Epistle of Jeremy, Additions to Daniel (Song 

the Three Holy Children, History of Susanna, and 

Bel and the Dragon), Prayer of Manasses, i Maccabees, 
2 Maccabees. These books were a part of the Septuagint, the 
but have been 
authority. The 
read for 
but not to establish 

THE Epitors. 


riginal Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
rejected as without canonical or dogmatic 
Church of England says of them that they are to be “ 
example of life and instruction of manners,” 
loctrine. 


fJHE books of the Apocrypha are among the 
most interesting parts of the Bible; they con- 
tain excellent stories, deep wisdom, keen wit, 
shrewd observations of life, with a continual 
revelation of human nature. They have been 
unduly neglected not only by the public, but 
by Bible students; but they will richly repay 

an attentive reading. As they are generally 
nko | to children, one comes to them in mature years 
with fresh eyes; one is unhampered by previous conceptions 
{ their doctrinal or moral significance; it is almost as if a 

in of forty read the Psalms or Hi imlet for the first time. 

\t the beginning of the Apocrypha we come upon one of 
he noblest passages in the Bible; it is in the third and 
Y urth chapters of the First Book of Esdras. It is in the 

m of a short story and is an answer to this eternal ques- 

n: What is the strongest thing in the world? The 
nswer awarded the prize is precisely the one that would 
eet with the approval of the majority of thoughtful men 
i] women in the twentieth century. 

King Darius had given a great state feast, and while he 
was sleeping off the effects, three young gentlemen of his 
odyguard wrote three sentences in competition and slipped 
em under his pillow. 

When he rose up he called upon all the princes and the 
governors and the chiefs of the army and took his place on 
he throne in the royal hall of judgme nt; and in the presence 

1 vast concourse the three young men were summoned 


id requested to read and defend their opinions; the prize 
to be awarded by popular vote. 
The first had written: ‘‘Wine is the strongest. This 


tatement he defended by showing how wine transformed 
character and personality of those who indulged in it; 

w when they were drunk not only their behavior but thei 
le point of view was different from their normal condi- 
and he insisted, with amusing examples cited for 
rroboration, that an element which could so change the 
y heart of man must be the strongest thing in the world. 


Truth Stronger Than Wine and Women 


second had written: ‘‘ The king is strongest.’’ Then 
he proceeded to pay tribute to the supreme power of 
igs, giving many illustrations both in times of peace and in 
ies of war; his eloquence did not conceal his irony, which 
is in fact so thinly veiled that it is surprising that Darius 
| not interrupt him with a reprimand. Man, said the 
eaker, is the highest form of strength produced on the 
lanet, and as the king is always the chief and ruler of men, 
must be the strongest thing in the world. Then he 
owed how both war and taxation depended on the caprice 
the king; how the lives of his subjects were in the hollow 
his hand; how some go to war and others work on farms, 
rely at the king’s pleasure; and then, with all the spoils 
it they had won by blood and sweat, they brought them 
mbly to the sole profiteer, the king. 
lhe third had written: ‘‘ Women are strongest; 
things Truth beareth away the victory.” 
rhis man, Zorobabel, the only one whose name is given, 
is an orator, an observer and a phictophe r; he spoke not 
ly for his age, but for all time. He gave many piquant 
imples of the terrific power of women, in which he is 
pported not only by Hebrew history, but by the novelists 
d dramatists of the twentieth century. It was evident 
he believed he could speak freely; for he did not hesi- 
te to show the superiority of women to the king himself; 
| he pointed out something that has been the theme of 
iny an American novel: the fact that men are really the 
ves of women, 


but above 


The Apocrypha 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Yea, and if men have gathered together gold and silver, or any 
other goodly thing, do they not love a woman which is comely in 
favor and beauty. 

And letting all those things go, do they not gape, and even with 
open mouth fix their eyes fast on her; and have not all men more 
desire unto her than unto silver or gold, or any goodly thing what- 
soever. . 

By this also ye must know that women have dominion over you; 
do ye not labour and toil, and give and bring all to the women. 

Yea, many there be that have run out of their wits for women, and 
become servants for their sakes. 

Many also have perished, have erred, and sinned for women. 

And now do ye not believe me, is not the king great in his power, 
do not all regions fear to touch him? 

Yet did I see him and Apame the king’s concubine, the daughter 
of the admirable Bartacus, sitting at the right hand of the king. 

And taking the crown from the king’s head, and setting it upon 
her own head; she also struck the king with her left hand. 

And yet for all this the king gaped and gazed upon her with open 
mouth; if she laughed upon him, he laughed also: but if she took any 
displeasure at him, the king was fain to flatter that she might be 
reconciled to him again. 

O ye men, how can it be but women should be strong, seeing they 
do thus? 

Then the king and the 
began to speak of the truth. 


princes looked one upon another; so he 


After paying an eloquent tribute to the permanence and 
indestructibility of truth, he burst out passionately: 


Wine is wicked, the king is wicked, women are wicked, all the 
children of men are wicked, and such are all their wicked works; and 
there is no truth in them; in their unrighteousness shall they also 
perish 

As for the truth, it endureth, 
conquereth for evermore. 


and is always strong; it liveth and 


Then all the people shouted with enthusiasm: Great is 
Truth, and mighty above all things. 

Here is a verdict ratified today by science, art and religion. 

In the fourth chapter of the Second Book of Esdras we 
find a number of searching questions, questions that have 
tormented the mind of man since Adam began to think. In 
a few picturesque words, we are given precisely the same 
conclusions arrived at in 1781 by Immanuel Kant—that the 
human mind cannot know the things beyond its reach, 
although those are the things it most ardently desires to un- 
derstand. The angel Uriel tells the inquirer Esdras that if 
he cannot give the exact weight of fire, or the 
surement of the blast of the wind, or call again the day that 
is past, he must not expect to be able to grasp the Infinite 
Mind. And Uriel, after putting some more questions, de- 
clared: 

For like 
his floods; 


prec ise meca- 


ground is given unto the wood, and the sea to 
even so they that dwell upon the earth may under- 
stand nothing but that which is upon the earth: and he that 
dwelleth above the heavens may only understand the things that 


are above the height of the heavens. 


as the 


The sorrow and desolation caused by the years 1914-1918, 
the general and the particular grief, one will find analyzed 
and discussed in the tenth chapter of the Second Book of 
Esdras. A woman had lost her son, had refused the consola- 
tion offered by her neighbors, had refused both meat and 
drink, had refused to take up the burden of life again and 
had insisted that she would spend the remaining moments of 
her time on earth in wailing and lamentation, living only in 
the memory of her son. For this she is sharply rebuked by 
Esdras, who told her that in the universal distress of the 
whole nation, the entire country being in mourning, she must 
not indulge in selfish sorrow. There was work to be done, 
and she must live out her own life, and not throw it away. 


For ask the earth, and she shall tell thee, that it is she which ought 
to mourn for the fall of so many that grow upon her. 

For out of her came all at the first, and out of her shall all others 
come, and behold, they walk almost all into destruction, and a 
multitude of them is utterly rooted out. 

Who then should make more mourning than she, that hath lost so 
great a multitude; and not thou, which art sorry but for one? 


The healing effects of Nature have never been more wisely 
set forth; in spite of appalling losses and unspeakable 


Nature mn the Bible 


disasters, Nature goes quietly on with her eternal 
work of reparation and of new growth. 

Now therefore keep thy sorrow to thyself, and bear with 

a good courage that which hath befallen thee 
For if thou shalt acknowledge the determination of God 
to be just, thou shalt both receive thy son in time, and 
shalt be commended among women. 
While it would be both futile and flippant to at- 
tempt to minimize the grief of a parent who lost a son 
in the war, I believe that no one has a right to live in a tomb. 
No one should live only in the memory of those who are gone; 
let the vanished figure be an influence rather than an annihi- 
lator; let it lift up rather than crush. For not only is the 
gift of life too precious to be thrown away, there is always 
work to be done. The tender-hearted Teacher was neither 
indifferent nor cruel when He said: Let the dead bury their 
dead, and come and follow me. 

It is rather curious that in the Bible so little mention is 
made of family pets. Considering the exalted place of the 
dog in literature, and how in Sanskrit tales and in Homer 
he was so beloved and respected, why is it that the Hebrews 
ignored him? Both in the Old and New Testaments the word 
dog is a term of reproach; and although there certainly were 
family dogs in Palestine—they ate of the crumbs that fell 
from the master’s table and licked the sores of Lazarus the 
beggar —they are never spoken of affectionately, nor do they 
play any part in the daily life of man. For this reason the 
sole reference that I can remember of a companionable dog, 
found in the eleventh chapter of Tobit, is worth recording: 
“So they went away, and the dog went after them.” 

The book of Tobit also contains much sound 
especially in chapters four and twelve: 


advice, 


It is good to keep close the secret of a king, but it is honourable to 
reveal the works of God. Do that which is good, and no evil shall 
touch you. 


Even the Scandal--Mngers Honored “Judith 


N DRAMATIC intensity the story of Judith rivals that of 

Esther. The Assyrian king sent out General Holofernes 
with an enormous army, which conquered and laid waste 
many cities and farms; when the victorious host reached 
Syria the inhabitants were in mortal terror. 

Holofernes drew near to the city of Bethulia and cut off 
the water supply, which came from without the walls, so 
that the inhabitants were soon suffering both from hunger 
and thirst. 

Judith was 
from sunstroke. For 


a beautiful widow, whose husband had died 


three vears she had remained abso- 


lutely faithful to his memory and although, by reason of 
her beauty and wealth, she was much sought after, she 
seemed indifferent to all men ‘And there was none that 
gave her an ill word, for she feared God greatly.” The 


people told Ozias, the mayor of the town, that he must sur- 
render to Holofernes; he pleaded for five days more. Judith 
sent for the chiefs in the city government, and told them to 
trust in the Lord, reminding them of His favors to Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. She then said that she and her maid were 
going out of the city gate that night, and that Ozias must 
not reveal the fact nor make any inquiry. 

Then Judith, after a long prayer, took off her widow's 
weeds, washed her body all over with water, anointed her- 
self with perfume, arranged her hair in the most attractive 
style and put on her “garments of gladness’; this last 
phrase being perhaps the origin of the familiar term in 
American sl ing. She “decked herself bravely, to allure the 
eyes of men,” and, accompanied by her maid, she went 
straight to the Assyrian camp. The soldiers were instantly 
captivated by her beauty and grace of manner, and she in- 
formed them that she had a plan by which Holofernes could 
capture the town from which she had just escaped. So like 


future Monna Vanna, she went into the tent of the alien. 
As she went the soldiers said to one another: “Who 
would despise this people, that have among them such 


women?" And their desire for was considerably 
sharpened by the sight of her 

General Holofernes came forth from 
with silver lamps going before him. Judith had not 
the slightest difficulty in twisting the great man around 
her little finger, for her beauty shone out in the lamplight, 
and her words of deceit and flattery possessed him immedi- 
ately. He said fatuously: ‘ And now thou art both beautiful 


conquest 


his tent in all his 
glory, 


(Continued on Page 76 
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Nobody Loves Us 


ADY ASTOR'’S recent her home- 
land was a continual triumph toward 
better feeling and understanding be- 


Crisply, that’s that from what I sensed as a 
typically British point of view nowadays; yes, 
and much the same from a typically French and 


through fourteen pages of it without finding an 
American date line or a single reference to the 
United States. I bought one of the leading 


tour of 


tween the two great English-speaking nations, 
that must stand together in the years to come 
if our Christian civilization is to be salvaged 
from the wreckage of the war. Would that we 
had some crusader of the same charm and keen- 
ness of mind to tour the British Isles for us, for, 
frankly, nobody on the other side loves us just 
now. We have a few great and powerful friends— 
notably Lord Northcliffe—who understand us 
and who are successful in explaining us without 
apologizing for our crudities and diversified 
shortcomings. Our practical idealism seems to 
be in need of a vast amount of explaining, not 
only in England, but in the homes of our other 
allies; for few of any race that you can meet 
anywhere in Europe regard it as honest goods 
to be accepted at its face value. 

The part we played in the war has not left its 


Paris newspapers. Not an item, except a few 
lines of mention of the rate of exchange. 

This was the first jolt. The second jolt came 
more gradually. I began to meet a good many 
natives. It wasn’t necessary to introduce me as 
an American. It stuck out all over me. I wasn’t 
required to utter a syllable to establish the fact 
anywhere on the Continent. I found an English 
hat and an English overcoat hopelessly inef- 
fective camouflage, whether I let go with my 
American accent or remained mum. I traveled 
about with an American who has been living in 
Kent for a year or more, striving his utmost 
to convert his Bostonese manner and accent 
into the real British article. He wore a before- 
the-war London raincoat and Kentish shirts and 
neckties, carried a stick and smoked a bulldog 
pipe. He had also mastered the art of Conti- 


Italian point of view. You get it right between 
the eyes that nobody loves us for ourselves or for 
our deeds. We're too smug and prosperous after 
the war. We're too fat with possessions. We're 
somehow responsible for the high prices, the 
grinding taxes, the unemployment. And, on top 
of it all, we’re sending over missionaries to pro- 
mote a hysteria for prohibition. We're a pecul- 
iar sort of combination of dangerous nuts and 
lucky stiffs, possibly more to be pitied than 
blamed, but certainly not to be loved. I 
haven't brought the Irish equation into this, as 
I got nowhere in my attempt to unravel it; nor 
could I find anybody who had. 


The Harveyized Viewpoint 


MUST insert here that I met in England, and 


also in France, some of the most delightful men 
and women I ever hope to encounter. Theirs 
was a true friendliness of the sort, if there were 
more of it, that would knit the two English- 
speaking races together in a family alliance 
that might accomplish everlasting good for our 
civilization. But unless | read the signs blindly 
the views and sentiments of these good people 
do not represent European public opinion today. 
Their generous and appreciative judgments do 
not sift down to the mass of Britishers and Con- 
tinentals, to whom we are still far-off colonists 
hewing our way through the wilderness and 
digging gold out of the hills. You hear con- 
stantly that the soldiers we sent abroad are re- 
membered chiefly as a fresh lot, who insulted 
Tommy Atkins with some such chaff as 
“We've come over to finish the job for you, old 
scout, before you take the count.” 

I found not a few in England who quoted 
Ambassador Harvey to me on the score of our 
motives for going into the war. Here was our 
own man telling the world, as we say it at home, 
that we went into the war because we were 
frightened into it, and that all our alleged ideal- 
ism and the Utopian schemes of President Wil- 
son should be labeled as bunk. Harvey can 
never for a moment forget his hatred of Wilson, 
as he revealed so crudely in that celebrated 
speech of his. We can thank him now for indict- 
ing us throughout Europe as a nation of sham 
crusaders seeking undeserved glories. Both the 
French and the English are looking at it through 
the same Harveyized lenses today. We went 


seal of our good faith. Propagandists by the 
thousands promised us that it would; but these 
same propagandists assured us that the war had 
remade the world, and that in the aftermath of 
the war human nature was undergoing drastic 
changes. It made glamorous reading at the 
time, but it has turned out mostly glamour. 


nental frugality in tipping. Still and withal he 
couldn't fool a half-witted French newsboy, and 
every taxi driver who laid eyes on him got him 
at a glance. 

Whatever it is of our wild and raw nativity, 
it crops through. You just can’t disguise it. 
Not that they stare at you as they would at a 
freak. That isn’t done. They merely get your 
national tag at eye wink and pass on. It seems 
less than a mildly interesting fact that you are 
an American, and beyond that curiosity ceases 
to pry. As you are unconsciously gloating over 
the fact all the time, this bothers you. It both- 
ers you that no one asks after the dear old 
U.S. A., or evinces the slightest interest in our 
affairs. 

Now and then an Englishman would express 
. lively enthusiasm for the recovery of sterling 
on exchange and ask my opinion if it wouldn't 
very shortly be back at its dominant rate of 
4.86. There appeared to be an undercurrent of 
sentiment that if we would be sporting about it 
and expunge our ten billions or so of loans to 
Europe we might accomplish something really 
worth while for a sick world. 


Still Stingy Yankees, What! 


YOU chaps weren't so extraordinarily 
stingy with your dollars everything would 
be right-o,”’ remarked one Britisher, who seemed 
to occupy a commercial position of considerable 
importance, and who looked a great deal like 
innumerable other Englishmen who represent 


The Great Awakening 


convinced the American people that the 
Yanks had won the war. Almost universally, we 
were positive that we had shown Europe who we 
were and how we did things. Our allies, likewise 
our enemies, would never forget this and the 
S. A. would remain refulgent in the Euro- 
pean sky. Almost four years after the armistice 
| arrived in England and France, imagining 
that I would find current in public opinion a 
fair appraisal of both our efforts and achieve- 
ments. I hadn't the slightest doubt but that 
our intentions were palpable, after the blood 
that had been shed and the billions that had 
been spent. Foreign correspondents had sent us 
millions of words of gush from sincere publicists 
and from politicians who got away with a fine 
pretense of sincerity, from sentimental and 
from unsentimental tourists, and from those Bs 
American colonies that we hear so much of in 
our own newspapers but which are comprehen- 
sively ignored by the foreign press. Then there 
were the foreign visitors, who had been gra- 
ciously eloquent at innumerable . banquets. 


. . . . . . | 
here was our great peace conference that did the upper middle class in Great Britain. into the war to be shouters at the finish, having ; 
receive wide recognition for a time; nor should “We seem to have spent some thirty billion profiteered fabulously upon munitions in the : 
we forget the international bankers, who are dollars and no inconsiderable blood and anguish early years of the Allies’ distress. We had : | 
constantly coming and going with honey drip- on a war without expecting much more in re- — tricked the world into letting our dollar over- oh my 
ping from their lips. Who could gainsay that turn than gratitude,” I couldn't help flinging shadow allother currencies, and we were playing e| ba 
' we were not very much in the European eye = at him. true to form as stingy Yankees by demand- | ra 
and ear? Manifestly we were persona grata plus. “Oh, yes,”” he said tolerantly; ‘but you ing the repayment of the ten billions or so that iJ a 
I picked up one of the great London news- made the money out of munitions first before we had loaned. What was ten billion dollars 3 | Ma 
papers upon arriving at Southampton. I ran you got up your nerve to come in.” to a nation of millionaires? It is sad to say, but it 
. 
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nevertheless true, that Europe is no place in 
which to assume the rdle of good Samaritan. 
They forget it overnight, and then wake up the 
next day with the conviction that you were a 
bandit in disguise. 

So this is your first trip abroad! How thrill- 
ing! A wonderful world, isn’t it? So different 
from sordid America and its dollar chasing! 

Quotation marks for the above exclamation 
are unnecessary, as it did not come from anyone 
in particular. I met with it in five different 
countries, always from the lips of American 
transplants or chronic American tourists who 
occasionally visit home. They get about the 
world with American passports, and they pay 
their way with American dollars—at the best 
rate of exchange they can capture—but they 
assure you that the rawness of the American 
taint has worn off. They are now COSMOPO- 
LITES. It's worth spelling in capitals, so you 
may recall it when they say the same thing to 
you on your first trip abroad. 


Slander From Our Own Folks 


ANY of them have husbands at home, to 

whom they occasionally cable for more 
American dollars. Grubby, dollar-chasing hus- 
bands, some of them will tell you, husbands who 
can never understand what a high and noble 
thing it is to bea cosmopolite and translate all the 
guidebooks and menu cards in Europe. Mani- 
festly | cannot match experience with theirs. 
I had only nine weeks of it on this first trip of 
mine. I managed, however, to cover consider- 
able ground in those nine weeks and also to 
establish contact with many shrewd observers 
and clear thinkers in England, France, Italy, 
Germany and Holland, and I cannot help but 
set down as the net result of my impressions that 
we have only a trifling monopoly in sordidness 
and dollar chasing on this side of the Atlantic. 
If an American dollar set off by itself to roll 
over the Alps nine-tenths of the European 
populace would pursue it relentlessly. 

Another matter that deserves emphatic men- 
tion is the slandering of the United States 
abroad by our own folks, or by those who are 
sufficiently our own folks to obtain the posses- 
sion of American passports. Their misinforma- 
tion regarding their own country is appalling. 
They have never traveled on the American con- 
tinent. They know less of American history 
than a Bulgarian schoolboy. They accept Main 
Street as the whole picture of the American 
small town; they deplore our puritanism, our 
vulgarity, the American business man’s igno- 
rance of art and culture, the American quick- 
lunch and cafeteria mania—though you will 
notice the cafeteria replacing the rathskeller 
even in Berlin and Munich; they bemoan 
plaintively our linguistic shortcomings, our 
crude disposition to make fun of Old World tra- 
ditions, our habit of boasting and boosting, and 
so on and so on. True, they are mostly fuzzy- 
headed, and are so regarded by the discerning 
Europeans who listen to their patter, yet at the 
same time they are quotable as Americans and 
are about the only source of information on 
the subject of the U. S. A. available on the 
Continent. 

If you have a sense of humor you get a lot of 
laughs out of all this; but sometimes it makes 
you boil. If only more American Americans, 
who are honestly and outspokenly proud of their 
country and what it stands for, got across and 
mingled round a lot we might offset the bad 
impression made by the multitude of witless 


poseurs who are constantly tripping all over the 
place. Americans who can truthfully say that 
they prefer Europe or anything they have over 
there to what this country can offer in the way 
of comforts, conveniences, opportunities, luxu- 
ries, hotels, summer resorts, winter resorts, 
food, clothes, good cooking, landscapes, water- 
scapes, mountains, plains, valleys, farms, whole- 
some city life, town life or village life possess a 
wholly different set of reactions from my own. 
Of course, there are treasures of art, monuments, 
inspiring examples of architecture, of landscap- 
ing, of city planning. You can obtain in no 
other way a close-up of early Greek and Roman 
culture, of the Dark Ages, of the beginnings of 
Christianity, of the Renaissance. The educa- 
tional advantages are all that the guidebooks 
proclaim. But thanks to the sentimentalists, 
who have overrated about everything, no end 
of disappointments are in store for you. 

Florence, Italy, was the one place that struck 
me as delivering full value in beauty, charm, 
romance and art treasures that stimulate the 
imagination and satisfy the craving for the 
superlatively fine. Like most of us who go over 
there from our crude American background, I 
expected too much. I thought that the canals of 
Venice contained pellucid and shining water 
entirely free of garbage, and that the cooking 
in Paris would be much superior to the cooking 
in Berlin. 

I had still another topsy-turvy reaction when 
I began looking round for the graceful and 
natural custom of cigarette smoking by Euro- 
pean women. An elderly flapper with bobbed 
hair and short fringed skirt, who might be 
classed as a Grade A Cosmopolite broken away 
from the rigorous surroundings and morbid 
restraints of upstate New York, lectured me 
as we were waiting for the tender to come out 
from Cherbourg: “If you are one of those 
back-number American males who object to 
your womenfolk smoking cigarettes you will 
soon be converted from that Puritanic nonsense 
on this side of the Atlantic. Really it is mid- 
Victorian for a woman not to smoke over here. 
It is done by the very best people everywhere 
in public as a matter of course. They do it 
naturally and gracefully, and their menfolk 
look upon it broadly and liberally as the thing 
to do.” 


Lady Nacotine -Abroad 


HAD heard the same thing from scores of 
others in various grades of the cosmopolite 
I had read it and found 
it amplified in most of the fiction of the ultra- 
modern sophomoric school of O’Brien realists. 
Nevertheless, it isn’t true—at least not on the 
Continent. Only in London do you see cigarette 
smoking by women on the same free and un- 
trammeled scale it has reached in New York 
City and Chicago. I found that it isn’t to be 
doubted that many of the most cultured and 
refined women in England smoke, but so far as 
I was able to observe, both in public places and 
in a good many homes, there were more of that 
class who did not. It may be that it is a matter 
of taste and not of scruple. It is altogether true 
that in the majority of restaurants and hotels 
in London both flappers and grandmothers— 
yea, and an occasional great-grandmother— 
smoke cigarettes with surprising industry; more 
so, it seemed in a great many cases, than their 
male escorts. This was likewise evident in the 
lounges of typically old-fashioned British hotels. 
It was not so noticeable in the pubs, where you 
will see almost as many women as men—women 


class; in travel essavs 


of all ages, from sixteen to sixty—crowded at 
the bars, buying their own spirits and mixed 
drinks with untramelled freedom. 

While it may be that there is some fault in 
the keenness of my observing powers I received 
a very definite impression on the Continent that 
most of the cigarette smoking by women in 
public places was confined to Americans and 
English. I traveled on more than a score of 
European trains and saw scarcely any women 
smoking. In the jazz restaurants in Paris it was 
about 50-50 with the jazz restaurants in London 
and New York City. At the races at Auteuil 
on a magnificent April day that brought out 
about fifty thousand people I was really amazed 
at the few French women of any class who 
smoked in public. There were quite a few 
American and English flappers showing off their 
new gold and jeweled cigarette holders, but 
they were so extraordinarily few in number that 
when your glance did find them it was almost 
like the discovery of a sensational exception—a 
good deal like the discovery of a French or an 
Italian flapper. I heard that there were some, 
but was never able to identify even one. Cer- 
tainly there were no signs of flapperism among 
the schoolgirls and working girls on the: Con- 
tinent. Certainly the bobbed-hair, bobbed- 
skirt, rouge and lipstick symptoms were absent. 
It was explained to me that there is and always 
will be too much individuality in the choice of 
clothes for French women ever to permit the 
adoption of stereotyped flapper clothes. 


When We Miss Our Flappers 


TILL there is something about our flappers 
that makes us yearn for them while we are 
on the other side. The American shop girl, office 
girl or factory girl, with all her cut-by-stencil 
finery, is a delight to the eye and a joy to the 
heart by comparison with her sister in like 
circumstances in Europe. The European work- 
ing girl blossoms forth only on feast days and 
féte days, and not then do silk-clad legs throng 
the streets or parks or concourses, as we are 
accustomed to them every day in the week. The 
reason for this is chiefly economic—they can't 
afford it. 

I'd heard many people rave about the mani- 
kins and midinettes of Paris, but somehow I got 
the notion that for the most part they have big 
feet and, in their tight-fitting skirts, knobby 
knees. I watched for two hours all the mani- 
kins in the best advertised and most expensive 
dress-making establishment in Paris and carried 
away the impression that it was necessary to 
off the 
exclusive creations and designs. 


have very large feet in order to show 
ultimate in 
There may be some subtle psychology back of 
this. If these works of art can charm and allure 
where big feet are involved in the showing off, 
what cannot they do for the wearer when 
nature has been exquisitely kind? 

It had been urged upon me over a period of 
a few years that as soon as I got to Europe I'd 
discover what a shocking mistake we'd made 
to permit a few cranks to fasten prohibition 
upon the United States. European moderation 
was what we should have striven for. I looked 
hard for this much-trumpeted foreign brand of 
temperance. I found it working admirably 
among moderate folk, but I won't say that I 
prefer the aspect of wine-soaked Europe to the 
aspect of dry America, even allowing for the 
many lamentable snarls in our prohibition 
machinery. I'll reserve this topic, however, for 
the September issue of THE JOURNAL. 

BARTON W. CURRIE, 
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OY with proof, Miss 
Mary. Says it’s 
got to go right 
back if you want 
the letters ready to 
go out tonight.” 
“Yes, Eliza; thank 
you. Tell him I'll 
have it ready in ten minutes.”’ 
Mary Fletcher received the two 
slim galleys, picked up a pencil and 
with a trained eye ran rapidly 
through them. She sat at a fine 
old desk in a small room of her 
college-town home beyond the 
drawing-room, a room which had 
taken on the businesslike look of 
an office. Herself trim and fresh in 
blue linen, she had much the air of 
a woman of affairs. She drew 
quick lines and signs here and there, 
wrote in a brief paragraph and 
expunged another, ran over the 
whole once more and took it out 
herself to the waiting boy. 

Then she turned back to her 
desk. Beside it Harriet Fenn sat 
addressing envelopes, stiff, correct, 
square envelopes, calculated to im- 
press the recipients favorably. 
Harriet’s handwriting was distinc- 
tive—firm and clearly black, just 
the sort to go with the envelopes. 

letter reads pretty well,” 
Mary said with gay assurance. ‘I 
didn’t know how well till I saw it 
set up. I never produced any short 
story that gave me more satisfac- 
tion. If it doesn’t bring results, 
then I've lost my grip on English. 
But it’s going to go right into their 
hearts and their pockets, or I'll 
change my profession.” 

Three hours later Harriet, read- 
ing the top sheet of the great pile 
that had come from the printer's, 
drew a long sigh of wonder. ‘‘ Mary, 
how did you do it? That's the most 
irresistible appeal I ever read. If 
you do this thing we'll bless you forever. And I'm al- 
most beginning to believe you will, tremendous as it 
looks to 

“It’s not tremendous at all. A thousand seats at a 
hundred dollars a seat is only modest modern method. 
The old graduate who won’t give up a hundred dollars 
for his college in trouble isn’t worthy the name. As for 
the music, the pageant and the play we're putting on 
for him, if they're not worth coming for they're not 
worth anything. 

“I’m going absolutely crazy over that, and so will 
you when we give you a chance to hear what Guy and 
I've worked out. Listen to this; it’s Guy's latest idea 
for one of the songs in the first and jolliest act, before 
things grow serious.”’ 


HE sprang up and across the hall to the drawing- 

room. Harriet followed, to stand listening in de- 
light to the march and swing of the chorus Mary 
dashed off the keyboard, and to watch, as she was 
always doing in wonder, the captivating sparkle of Mary's 
personality when she was in the mood. 

It was the last of August, and in the ten weeks since the 
fire, wonders had been accomplished. A faculty on its 
mettle, a large group of students, a townspeople becoming 
daily more and more interested, were doing the work of at 
least a hundred workmen. Material was coming in daily, 
and the new building was beginning to show definite out- 
lines of construction. The architect, Wilfred Barton, had 
been summoned from the ranks of the graduates, and had 
executed his drawings in hot haste, alive to his chance to 
show what could be done by a man with vision and _re- 
source. The contractor was a Newcomb citizen, very proud 
of his selection. The two young engineers whom Mark's 
discernment had picked for the task of organizing the un- 
skilled labor offered by the students had proved to be steam 
engines for work. 

It was a busy summer. Mary Fletcher's campaign took 
on large proportions as her ideas expanded. The replies to 
the first letters she had sent out came in gratifyingly, and by 
the first of August she had sold more than half of her hun- 
dred dollar seats in the amphitheater to be erected on the 
campus. By the end of the month only two score remained. 
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Asa publicity expert she knew no limits. Cartoons, posters, 
columns in newspapers, even a magazine article with photo- 
graphic illustrations, were achieved by her hand. Every 
particle of her skill in writing, every ounce of her new energy, 
she threw into the scale against the general apathy of an 
uninterested public at large. 

Early in August John Kirkwood had written to ask if he 
might take two seats in the front rows. Mary had written 
back: 


You may come for the féte; not before, please. Thank you for 
your interest—and I’m delighted to reserve seats 11 and 12, row G, 
for you. You'll be in good company. The President and Mrs. Wing 
will be next you on the right. 


With this he had to be content, but he employed himself 
with helping to spread the publicity in his own immediate 
neighborhood. Presently he sent her in orders for ten more 
tickets, for which she avowed herself duly grateful. As a 
reward she sent him a photograph of the campus in its pres- 
ent state of activity, which he’searched vainly for a hint of 
her own figure. 

One early September evening, at a small railway junction 
not far from Newcomb, Mary was pacing up and down, 


August, Ig 


SHE TURNED FROM ONE 
TO ANOTHER WHO 
CLAIMED HER ATTEN- 
TION, AND HAD NO TIME 
TO SPARE FOR THE ONE 
PERSON WHO WAS IN 
ALL HER THOUGHTS 


looking up at the summer-night 
stars, when the train going in th 
opposite direction to the one sh 
awaited drew in. Only a_ few 
passengers alighted, and she wa 
abstractedly observing the unin 
teresting outlines of those in ad 
vance when a figure of a different 
character detached itself from t} 

rest and came rapidly toward he: 
The light from the station windows 
was full upon her face, and now 
fell upon that of the traveler ap- 
proaching. She could see Mark's 
smile break out vividly as he neared 
her. She took an eager step to 
meet him, and their right hands 
met in a strong clasp. 

“What unbelievable luck!”” He 
was gazing into her face. 

‘Isn't it? And I've just learned 
my train is twenty minutes late.” 
She wasn’t trying at all to hide her 
pleasure. 


- ARY, how is it you keep so 

fresh and flexible? You're 
working as hard as I; harder, if 
the truth were known.” 

“Not a bit of it. I’m having the 
experience of my life. I never was 
so interested, absorbed. Guy's 
doing such glorious work it keeps 
me inspired. We're working on the 
last act now; the thing is mount- 
ing, mounting to its climax. I’m 
so thrilled with it I go to sleep 
every night with one of his songs 
in my brain.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Wouldn't you rather hear first 
where I'm going tonight? I'm so 
proud of this latest idea.” 

“Tell me that then. Where are 
you going? And will you be back 
before tomorrow night ?”’ 

“I’m afraid not. I’m going to 
Stevenson and the old school. I'm 
going to tell my story to the boys. 

For my father’s sake and mine they'll be interested in 
David Matthew Fenn, his friend, and in Mark Fenn, 
my friend, and in Newcomb. They're a rich and gener- 
ous young group. 

“T think they'll take ten tickets at least. If they 
don’t I’ve lost my powers of persuasion.” 

“You're not speaking there this evening?” Hi 
glanced at his watch; it was half past nine. 

*] was to have spoken at the ( lose ol a con ert, but 
unless it’s prolonged my late train won't get me thi 
in time. I should have taken the morning train, bi 
was too busy. You see we have rehearsal every mor! 
ing now.” 

“Since you're to be too late, you'd better go bac 
with me. Then you'll be present at tomorrow mort 
ing’s rehearsal.”’ 

“Oh, no; I wish I could. But I’ve wired from here 
and they're expecting me. Indeed they proposed t 
send a motor over, but the train will make it sooner. ! 
imagine I shall get my speech in this evening.” 

“‘T wish I could hear it. Why can’t 1? It would be a new 
experience—to hear you in such a place." 

‘Come along. I'll be delighted to have you.” 


HE remaining time passed all too fast, and the incomin, 

train was boarded by two people who looked as if the 
were setting out on a happy adventure. At Stevenson the 
were met and rushed to a classic-looking building covere 
with ivy, ablaze with lights, from which came sounds « 
music. Inside, three hundred youths gave Mary Fletcher 
spontaneous and thunderous round of applause the momen 
she appeared with the head master, while a smiling facult 
greeted her with warmth. Most of the house masters an: 
instructors had been there in her father’s day, and those wh 
had not knew Mary by the traditions. All her infancy an‘ 
girlhood had been spent there. There were many stories now 
current of the days when to secure a dance with Dr. Fletch 
er’s vivaciously lovely daughter had been the most covetes 
prize ina chaperon’s gift. As the present incumbents looke« 
at her now in her rich and still youthful maturity, they coul 
easily believe any tales of her popularity. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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THE GOLDEN RULE OF HEALTH—EAT SOUP DAILY 


Dainty, tiny peas—the sweetest 
on the vines! ‘Taste their 


delicious flavor in 
Campbell’s Pea Soup! 


You know how delightful it is to taste 
pea soup which has been made just 
right. It is so light and wholesome and 
refreshing, with a flavor all its own, and 
it’s so splendidly nourishing. Just taste 
Campbell's if you want to know how 
good pea soup can be. It is made from 
our own exclusive recipe which calls 
for the choicest little peas that grow. 
These are blended in the famous 
Campbell's kitchens with pure country 
milk, table butter of finest quality, and 
delicate seasoning. A rich invitation 
to your appetite. A wonderfully 
beneficial soup for the children, too! 


VOSEPY “AMPBELL COM 
~“AMDEN NJ USA 


Cream of Pea! 


The best you ever tasted, and made easily and 
quickly with Campbell’s! Serve it when you entertain 
and when you wish to give the family a special treat. 
Stir slowly into Campbell’s Pea Soup an equal quantity 
of milk or cream, adding only a little at a time and each 
time mixing until smooth. (Use a spoon or egg-beater.) 
Heat almost to boiling point, but do not boil. Serve & 
immediately. 


I hit the ball with all my might 

And sent it sailing out of sight! 

) Hear the crowds just roar with glee 
Mm \t's home and Campbell's now for me! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Standing at the back of the hall, according to his desire, 
having refused to take a more prominent place, Mark now 
received a totally new impression of Mary. He had known, 
of course, that she would make a charming speech, and that 
her personality would easily influence, even coerce the 
school’s student body as if it had been one susceptible boyish 
mind and heart. But what he hadn't realized was the effect 
the sight and hearing of her was to have upon himself; how 
utte rly she wastocapture and hold him, as if he, too, had been 
a lad of sixteen with every tendril of his growing nature 
ready to reach out and grasp at her. Yet it was to his best 
judgment as well as to his sensibilities that she appealed; 
the quality of her, the high, fine attributes of her mind and 
spirit as well as the magnetism of her face and voice, the 
whole distinguished, beautiful presence of her as she stood 
there speaking it was all Mark could do to keep himself in 
hand. 

There was a rush at her when she had done. For half an 
hour she stood at the end of the long room while the boys 
filed by her, shaking her hand, saying, ‘‘One seat, please, 
Miss Fletcher,” or ‘I’m going to write my 
father about this; I think he'll want to 
subscribe.”’ Several of the richer boys of 
the school said in low voices and with an 
evident effort not to swagger: “T’ll take 
two seats.’” And one young nabob whis- 
pered: ‘‘Two seats—and I'll pay a thou- 
sand for ’em if you'll make ’em on the front 
row. That's what I think of your speech, 
Miss Fletcher.” 


LTOGETHER when Mary’s eyes met 
Mark’s once more, as she rejoined 
him, they were full of a joyful triumph— 
and of more than that. He had little 
chance to talk with her. He was taking 
his train back to Newcomb at midnight, 
and she was going on in the morning to 
another engagement, this time with a 
girls’ school. But there was a minute or 
two, and he made the most of them. 

“I've always known,” he said, ‘that 
the greatest thing | could do for any pupil 
of mine was to enlarge and enrich his 
chance at sometime possessing a person- 
ality with which to accomplish his life. 
But I never knew as I do now just what 
heaven and your parents and teachers gave 
you. And how it has grown, Mary! 
What things you can do with it! You look 
to me tonight like one with a tremendous 
force in her grasp—the force of herself. I 
congratulate you—and envy you—and— 
am wonderfully happy about you. You've 
gone into partnership with me in this 
thing, and the paramount interest has be- 
come, since I heard you speak tonight, 
to pull it through with you. It’s put heart 
and courage into me, given me the sense of 
bei ing doub ly strong. 

“You've given me the very most subtle 
and beautiful thing in human friendship 
tonight, Mary, whether you know it or 
not: a sort of transfusion of the blood of 
all virility, the thing the gods drink of and 
then do godlike acts.” 

‘If that is true,”’ Mary said, ‘I’ve only 
paid something of the debt I owe you. 
It’s what you've been giving me all along. 
Only I never knew it till—just a little 
while ago.” 

They stood looking into each other's 
eyes for a moment, as if in wonder at the 
recognition of mutual bestowment which 
had taken place. And then the too-brief 
interview was over; others came; they 
were piloted to the place where the wait- 
ing motor was to take Mark to his train. 


NIX 


OW very, very interesting 

nal! Whataconception! 

Mary? Of course it must be.” 

“You do me great honor, Sandy. But it isn’t mine, except 

in the vaguest form imaginable. It’s Perry Gilfillan who has 

worked it out. It 7s pretty fine, isn’t it? Oh, I'm so glad you 

could be here. It needed you to make the whole thing per- 
fect for me.” 

Alexandra Warren, prepossessingly trim and tailored, had 
been brought by Mary straight from the train to the college 
campus to view the active preparations for the event which 
was now only two days off. The two stood looking toward a 
scene in which many workmen were engaged, workmen who 
were palpably of the student class, and whose looks were as 
eager as their voices. Seats for the thousand patrons of 
Mary’s bidding had been prepared in amphitheater form 
looking toward the great stage formed by the foundation and 
flooring of the long building in process of erection. Its walls 
at back and sides had risen to the height of one story, but the 
front had been left open, with only the steel construction 
pillars showing, and these had been garlanded out of sight 
with ropes of evergreen. Shrubbery had been temporarily 
planted to screen and soften the foundation stone, and a 
picturesque inclosure for an orchestra had been arranged. 

“All that’s rough and unsightly is to be hidden with 
masses of green,’’ Mary explained. ‘And the whole intericr 
is to be hung with a wonderful drapery of blue and purple. 
hat can’t go up till the last minute, for fear of rain. Oh, 
pray, Sandy, just pray that this September heat and haze 
may last three days longer. It’s ideal today; it must last.’ 


MARK 
and origi- 
Isit yours, 


WAS SPEAKING HURRIEDLY 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


“T think it will. It’s the season for such weather; you've 
probably chosen wisely.’ 

They went down to the house, talking busily all the way. 
The big guest room was in its usual peaceful order, but it 
seemed to Alexandra that the remainder of the house was 
given over to the activities of the coming festival. 

‘I’m most anxious for you to know my young composer,” 
Mary had said. When Alexandra came down in her kilted 


green-and-white skirt and green sweater, her small green- 
silk hat pulled well over her smooth hair, Mary gave a little 
cry of pleasure and led her toward the drawing-room. 

‘The rehearsal’s over, and you'll be a refreshing sight for 
He’s crazy over those jade greens worn so 


Guy’s eyes. 


AGAIN— 
ROAD WILL GO WITH ME—ALL THE WAY’ 


much now; the boy's developed a splendid color sense along 
with his other creative instincts. It was he who insisted on 
the blue and purple for our backgrounds—says he’s been 
hearing blue and purple all through his composition. Mr. 
Gilfillan was amazed at him, and so interested in his ideas. 
We have a lot of jade green to go with one of his songs, and 
I'll admit it does fit. Come; they've all gone out on the 
porch, and he’s alone in here for the minute. I want you to 
get your first impression of my young genius.’ 

As the two went into the long, dignified old room Alex- 
andra had remembered with such warm admiration, she 
received quite as distinct an impression as Mary could have 
wished, though not, perhaps, wholly the one that Mary had 
intended. A slim figure in blue coat and white flannel 
trousers, a blue knotted tie under the pointed chin, fair hair 
thrust back from the wide forehead, got to its feet from the 
piano bench with a pair of crutches and stood waiting. Blue 
eyes on fire with excitement gazed straight at Mary; Guy 
Carter seemed not to have so much asa glance for the visitor 
until Mary presented him. Then he gave her a stiff little 
formal bow which showed her the top of his head, and looked 
directly back at Mary. Even in that very first sight of him 
Alexandra recognized the fact; he was Mary’s, every nerve 
and fiber of him. But he wag also the man of ac tion, of 
authority. Boyish as he looked, Alexandra understood that 
the composer of ‘Shoulder Arms,’’ who had now achieved 
a new musical play called ‘‘The Light on the Road,” was 


‘YES; THE LIGHT ON 
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a personage. Temperament, in all its variety of —— 
tions, was to be reckoned with in a young genius of 1 
stable physical equipment who had been working for ma: 
months at high pressure, and whose hopes now were upx 
the verge of fulfillment. 

“I so want my friend, Miss Warren,” Mary said, ‘‘to he. 
from you just a bit about the play, if you have time to t« 
her; it will be the only chance.’ 

Guy frowned. ‘I’m afraid I haven’t got the time ju 
now. Why don’t you tell her, Miss Fletcher? She wrote tl 


whole thing, you see’’; he turned to Alexandra. “I just pi 
the music to it. a 
‘Suppose, after all, neither of us tells her,” Mary su 


gested quickly. She saw that Guy was really very much « 
edge, for some fresh reason she didn’t unde rst ind. ‘‘We 

let it break upon her without warning, as it’s to do on th 
rest of the audience.” 

‘““Much better,’ Guy murmured with a look of relic 
‘‘Now I'm off for the stage. If I'm not there for orchest: 
practice something’ll go wrong. 

Alexandra met them all presently 
those whom she had known before and thi 
new members of Mary’s personnel. Rosi 
O'Grady came rushing in for luncheo: 
fresh from the task of bandaging an in 
jured shoulder. A big sophomore, who 
was to be a soldier in the play, had r 
ceived the brunt of a falling beam and 
must be made fit again in a hurry. Alex 
andra was delighted with Rose, as Mary 
had foreseen. 


ND here is Doctor Reade—and Profes- 

sor Chilton with him,’’ Marycried. 
asked them up to meet you. Mr. Chilton’s 
just in from a trip for funds. Come out to 
the table, everybody. I hoped Mr. Fenn 
would be here too; but he’s still missing.”’ 

Alexandra felt her interest quickening 
every minute. It was like Mary, in the 
midst of all the rush, to ask guests to 
luncheon to meet her friend. Harriet Fenn 
came over also. It was quite a party, 
though so informal that two extra people, 
arriving on errands, were urged to remain 
and places were hurriedly arranged for 
them. Several times Mary was summoned 
from the table; messages were brought to 
her by note and wire; altogether the atmos- 
phere was electric with the sense of some- 
thing coming to which all were keyed. 

Alexandra's interest, not to say her 
wonder, was intensely aroused. Alexandra 
had never known Mary except as a writer 
absorbed in the production of her own 
wares; keen for experience that she could 
use, avid for sensation of every sort; con- 
stantly feeling her own pulse to get her 
own reactions. Though Alexandra had 
never been willing to admit it to herself, 
Mary had been thoroughly self-centered 
her ambitions had been all in the way o! 
her own fame. It had been only her per- 
sonal charm which had held her friend to 
her; Mary had never returned to her a 
tenth of the real devotion Alexandra had 
lavished upon her. So it had been with 
every relation; Mary had taken; she had 
not given in return, except as she had 
cared to give. 

Now everything seemed changed. In- 
stead, for instance, of poking fun at 
Newcomb, the small college in the small 
town, she was working for it, heart and 
soul. She was throwing into this effort 
everything she had to give, lavishing upot 
it her stores of wit and invention, chal 
lenging the world to come and see that 
here was every educational advantage tha 
THE could be found anywhere. How had it 

happened? What had made the differ 

ence? Her friend wanted very much t 

know. Meanwhile, of one thing she wa 
certain: Not in her most attractive aspect of days gone bi 
had Mary given promise of that which she had become 
creature vital, forceful, and yet so lavish in her use of he: 
own beauty and power that there was left no hint of the old 
arrogance, only a warm and life-giving touch upon each 
other being with whom she came in contact. 

‘‘And you haven't a part in the play—or in anything?” 
Alexandra marveled, as on the second morning after het 
arrival she watched Mary dress for the day. 


2 WAS the great day, and it had dawned in all its Septem 
ber gorgeousness. The heat was that of summer and rathe 
greater than was quite desirable, but the cloudlessness of the 
sky and the promise of freedom from the difficulties which 
rain would have produced in all this outdoor festival making 
reconciled everybody to the undue warmth. 

Mary’s glance was understanding. ‘‘ Nota part! Are you 
surprised ? I suppose you expected me to put myself in the 
center of the stage. But I have quite all I want to do behind 
the scenes, and I shouldn't be half so happy in front of them. 
As a compromise I’m going to look as nice as I can in my 
role of general handy man. Tell me how you like me.’ 

It seemed to Alexandra that Mary actually shone. It was 
only a trim little white-serge suit she wore, with white shoes 
and tight little white hat with crisp-looking wings, but she 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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Why you cannot 
cut the cuticle 


without actually injuring it 


KIN specialists everywhere tell us 

that we cannot cut the cuticle with- 
out actually injuring it. For it is almost 
impossible to trim off the dead cuticle 
without cutting through to the delicate 
nail root which lies only one-twelfth of 
an inch beneath. 


Quickly Nature builds up over these 
tiny cuts a new covering that is tougher 
than the rest of the cuticle. This of course 
gives the nail rim that ragged, uneven 
look which ev eryone especii ally wishes to 
avoid, and is also the cause of h: angnails. 


Dr. Shoemaker, a famous specialist in 
skin diseases, says ““Some persons are so 
obtuse to the beauty of the delicate edge 
of skin at the base of the nail that they 
actually ¢rim it away, leaving an ugly, red 


rim like the edge of an inflamed eyelid.” 


It was to meet the need for a harmless 
cuticle remover that Cutex, the safe 
liquid cuticle remover, was prepared. 

In all Cutex sets you will find an 
orange stick and absorbent cotton. Wrap 
a little cotton around the end of the stick 
and dip it into the Cutex bottle. Care- 


Introductory Set—now only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12c in coin 
or stamps for the Introductory Set containing 
Cutex Cuticle 
Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), 
and orange stick. Address Northam 


samples 


emery board, 
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A well known New York man says 


Mary Nash, who posed for 
this picture of her beauti- 
ful hands, says “Cutex is 
SO easy lo SO 
and makes 
so well, I regard it as a 
real toilet neces sity.” 


k, 
my Nall yk 


“With Cutex even the busiest man 


can have smooth, even nail rims. 


fully work the stick around the base of 
the nail, gently pushing back the cuticle. 
Then rinse the fingers, and the dead sur- 
plus skin will simply wipe away. 

You will be surprised to see how 
shapely, how exquisitely groomed your 
nails will look after their Cutex mani- 
cure. The cuticle edge at their base will 
be as smooth, firm and even as if you had 
just had a professional manicure. Work 
Cutex under the nail tips to bleach them 
white and instantly remove stains. 


Manicure your nails regularly once or 
twice a week, according to the rapidity 
with which your cuticle grows, and you 
will never again have a rough, ugly 
cuticle or unsightly hangnails. 


The luster that marks the finishing 
touch to a perfect manicure 


Then for that last touch of brilliance to 
the nails which social necessity now re- 
quires, try one of the marvelous Cutex 
polishes. These come in paste, liquid, 
cake, stick and powder forms. The new 
liquid and powder polishes are practi- 
cally instantaneous. They give a dazzling 
luster that lasts longer than any you 
have ever had before. 

Cutex Manicure sets come in four sizes, 
at 6oc, $1.00, $1.50, and $3.00. Or each of 
the Cutex items comes separately at 3¢c. 
At all drug and department stores in the 
United States and Canada and at chemist 
shops in England. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 


emover, owder 
R Powd 


Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New 


York; or if you live in Canada, ad- Name 
dress Northam Warren, Dept. 108, 
200 Mountain Street, Montreal. Street 


NortHAM Warren, Dept. 108 
114 West 17th Street 
New York City 


City and State 
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HEY are excellent examples of better pic- 
tures, which you readers of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal have demanded. 


Won’t you co-operate actively with Para- 
mount in this important task of improving 
screen entertainment? 


Show your theatre manager by your patron- 
age that you approve better pictures. Find out 
in advance when they will be shown. 


[1] Use the phone 


The box office is always glad to 
give information—dates of coming 
Paramount Pictures, etc., over the 
*phone. 


[2] Watch the lobby 


Few places are as interesting as a 
theatre lobby. You can keep posted 
on all the coming Paramount Pic- 
tures this way, too. 


[3] See the newspapers 


Coming pictures are always an- 
nounced therein. Look for the line 
“It’s a Paramount Picture.” 


Plan to see all the Paramount pictures, be- 
cause if it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best 
show in town. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP 


ADOLPH ZUKOR, President 
NEW YORK CITY 


Om 


reieased. 
| oH 


(SS 
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JESSE L.LASKY presents 


WALLACE RE! 


Supported by LILA LEE 
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Wallace Reid in an adventure-picture plotted by 
Richard Harding Davis! And for feminine charm, 
Lila Lee, grown more beautiful than ever! 

“Wally” sets out to find Adventure, Love and 
Danger with every rising sun and moon. Does he 
findthem? Youw’ll say so!! 

Directed by James Cruze. Scenario by Walter Woods. 
Cast includes Theodore Kosloff, Walter Long. 


MARION DAVIES] 7 


ADOLPH ZUKOR PRESENTS 


Thomas Meighan 


* She Young Diana) "ip You Believe it, 


in a love-picture by Marie 
Corelli! Beautiful Miss 


eternal youth, and walks 
a path strewn withhearts. 


A Cosmopolitan Produc- 


Luther Reed. 


It's So” 


bination— Marion Davies 


Davies finds the secret of and entertainment,and 


tion. Directed by Albert 
Capellani. Scenario by 


This melodrama is a 
torrent of excitement 


reveals Tom Meighan 
in a fine vein of dy- 
namic acting. 

By Perley Poore Sheehan. 
Directed by Tom Forman. 
Scenario by Waldemar 
Young. Cast includes Theo- 
dore Roberts, CharlesOgle, 
Joseph Dowling and Paul- 
ine Starke. 


ees: 


American public since s 


Green Temptation.” 


Came Back.” And that 


Fleming Wilson. Directed by 
Shelby Le Vino. 


Betty Compson 
The Bonded Woman’ 


Betty Compson has been discovered by the whole ‘ 


Miracle Man,”’ and her admirers have since demanded 
her in one picture after another, including “The Little 
Minister,” “The Law and The Woman,” and “The 


on’t miss her in this story of shipwreck in the 
South Seas, written by the author of ““The Man Who 


will accelerate your heart action! 
Based on the story ““The Salvaging of John Sumner,”’ by John 


he flashed to fame in ““The 


Honolulu dance hall!—that 


Philip Rosen. Adapted by Albert 


< 


Jesse L. Lasky presents 


May McAvoy is the 
beautiful dancer who 
dances her way to star- 
dom. Butwhat she goes 
through to arrive re- 
veals the whole inner 
story of New York. 
stage life! 


By Sc mya 
Levien 


> 


Other PARAM 


Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
“Beyond the Rocks,” with Rodolph Valentino 
A Sam Wood Production 
Scenario by Jack Cunningham 


A George Fitzmaurice Production 
“The Man From Home,” with James Kirkwood 
From the play by Booth Tarkington and 
Harry Leon Wilson 
Scenario by Ouida Bergere 


A Penrhyn Stanlaws Production 
“Over the Border” 

With Betty Compson and Tom Moore 
Adapted from Sir Gilbert Parker’s story 
“She of the Triple Chevron” 
Scenario by Albert Shelby Le Vino 


HAMILTON CORPORATION 
present 


‘The Loves of 
Pharaoh” .. 


Emil Jannings, Dagny Servaes, 
an Ernest Lubitsch Production 


The power of this picture—the scope of it—the 


ary. immensity of it as a spectacle—simply cannot 
j a be taken in completely in one visit. Nearly every- 


body goes to see it twice, and many three times. 
| It played for months and months at the Cri- 
terion, New York. 
Don’t missthe masterwork of Ernest Lubitsch, 
director of “Passion”’ and “Deception.” 


O UNT Productions ~w 


Wallace Reid in “Across the Continent” 
By Byron Morgan 
Directed by Philip E. Rosen 


“The Woman Who Walked Alone” 
With Dorothy Dalton 
From the story “The Cat That Walked Alone” 
By Jack Colton 
A George Melford Production 
Scenario by Will M. Ritchey 


Thomas Meighan in a George Ade story 
“Our Leading Citizen” 
Directed by Alfred E. Green 
Scenario by George Ade & Waldemar Young 


Jack Holt in “The Man Unconquerable” 
By Hamilton Smith 
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Swedish for 
House or Dress 


By ELLEN MULLER 


Under the Direction of the Guild of the Needle and Bobbin Crafts 


ra SSIMP L E to do as darn- 
ing one’s stockings, and 
much more interesting, 
is the lovely Swedish 
weaving illustrated on 
this page. Every sweater 
and dress, for instance, 
a can have a collar and 
cuff set to match it in color, or strike a 
note of contrast. The one shown here is 
trimmed with narrow bands of the weav- 
ing. Pull threads for one-half inch, hem- 
stitch both sides, thus forming groups of 
threads over which the weaving is done. 
Use the brown cotton first; weave over 
two groups of thread for one-third of the 
space, drop one group at left and add 
one at right for one-third, drop one more 
at left and add one at right for the last 
third. Repeat first with orange, then 
with yellow mercerized cotton. 
At the lower right are two attractive “ 
scarfs of homespun towear with the popu- 


an inch, then add two at left and drop one at 
right, drop one each side, weaving over two 
groups for last three-eighths of an inch. Turn 
work, pass needle through solid part to where 
two were added, weave over these two and one 
more added at right, continue this way until all 
the white is worked, fill spaces between with 
purple, weaving first over six groups, then four 
and two. 

Beautiful effects may be had by using col 
ored mercerized cotton for borders on towels 


lar suite and conte of that material. Shet ° For the blue and yellow five-eighths of an inch 
land floss was used for the weaving. For srr sees ET border, weave with blue over two groups of 
the green and black border, draw threads ici thread for one-eighth of an inch, having about 

’ . three threads in each group, add one on each 


side for one-eighth of an inch, add one more 
on each side for one-eighth of an inch,drop one 

on each side for one-eighth of an inch, drop one 


: . more on each side for last one-eighth of an inch, 


(Continued on Page y3) 


One's initialed towels would be quite over- 


shadowed by or my y embroidered towels 
such as the two above; while one’s homespun 
suit would be greatly cheered by a scarf like one 
of those at the lower right. Even the table 

runner for the living room or library, shown 
al the left, boasts its bit of Swedish weaving. , 


for about one and seven-eighths inches. Begin weaving 

with the green over two groups of thread (four threads 

in each group) for three-eighths of an inch, add one 

ee er gr group on each side for three-eighths of an inch, add one 
ae a8) vitae more each side three-eighths of an inch, now drop three 
at left and add one at right for three-eighths of an 
efi inch, add one more at right for last three-eighths of an 

inch. Come back to where the three groups were 
dropped, by passing needle through solid part as invis 
ibly as possible, weave over these three and one more 
2 aa ss added at left for three-eighths of an inch, add one more 

: ' at left for last three-eighths of an inch, take small 
stitch in the material, turn work, skip four groups of 
‘ thread for the black weaving, and repeat from begin- 
ning. The black is worked over two groups of thread 
for three-eighths of an inch, then drop one at one side 
. and add one at the other, and so on until completed. 
For the purple and white border, draw threads for 

two and one-quarter inches. The white is worked first, 

weave over two groups of thread (four threads in each 

group) for three-eighths of an inch, add one group each 
side for three-eighths of an inch, add one at left and 

, ae Ae Sag drop one at right for three-eighths of an inch, add one 
more at left and drop one at right for three-eighths of 
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TUDY the pictures of these beautiful 
women and you will see just how 
much their hair has to do with their 
appearance. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of 
luck, it is simply a matter of care. 


You, too, can have beautiful hair, if 
you care for it properly. Beautiful hair depends 
almost entirely upon the care you give it. 

Shampooing is always the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the real 
lite and lustre, natural wave and color, and 
makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, life- 
less, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed properly, 
and is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, smooth 
and bright, delightfully fresh-looking, soft and 
silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of free alkali which 1s com 
mon in ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture stars and 
discriminating women, everywhere, now use 
Miulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 

This clear, pure and entirely greaseless product 
cannot possibly injure, and it does not dry the 
scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this simple 
method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


H Maia put two or three teaspoonfuls of 


Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little warm 
water. Then wet the hair and scalp with clear 


How Movie 


warm water. Pour the Mulsified evenly over 
the hair and rub it thoroughly all over the scalp 
and throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. Two or three teaspoonfuls will 
make an abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with 
the finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and 
small particles of dust and dirt that stick to the 
scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, rinse the hair and scalp thoroughly—al- 
ways using clear, fresh, warm water. Then use 
another application of Mulsified, again work- 
ing up a lather and rubbing it in briskly as 
before. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for washing 
the hair, but sometimes the third is necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair is per- 
fectly clean it will be soft and silky in the water, 
the strands will fall apart easily, each separate 
hair floating alone in the water, and the entire 
mass, even while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and 
light to the touch and be so clean it will fairly 
squeak when you pull it through your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final wash 

ing, the hair and scalp should be rinsed in 
at least two changes of good warm water and 
followed with a rinsing in cold water. 

When you have rinsed the hair thoroughly, 
wring it as dry as you can; finish it by rubbing 
it with a towel, shaking it and fluffing it until it 
is dry. Then give it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered for your 
beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a 
certain day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut 


Stars Keep Their 
Hair Soft and Silky Bright. 
Fresh-Looking and Luxuriant 


oil shampoo. This regular weekly shampooing 
will keep the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy 
to manage—and it will be noticed and admired 
by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. A 
4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Keeping a Child’s Hair 
Beautiful 
Dyrerguane should be taught, early in life, 


that proper care of the hair is essential. 

The hair and scalp should be kept perfectly 
clean to insure a healthy, vigorous scalp and a 
fine, thick, heavy head of hair. 

Get your children into the habit of shampooing 
their hair regularly once a week. Put two or 
three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a cup or glass 
with a little warm water. Then wet the hair 
and scalp with clear warm water. Pour the 
Mulsified over the hair and rub it in vigorously 
with the tips of the fingers. This will stimulate 
the scalp, make an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather and cleanse the hair thoroughly. It takes 
only a few seconds to rinse it all out when 
through. 

You will be surprised how this regular weekly 
shampooing with Mulsified will improve the 
appearance of the 
hair and you will be 
teaching your child a 
habit that will be 
appreciated in after- 
life, for a luxuriant 
head of hair is some- 
thing every man and 
woman feels mighty 
proud of. 


MULSIFIED 
COANLT 
SHAMPOO 
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AIH E idea that it is wiser to keep 
babies well instead of trying to 
cure them after they are sick has 
spread with astonishing rapidity 
during the last ten years. Suc- 
cess in reducing the baby death 
rate, wherever the right methods 
have been carried out in teach- 
mothers how their babies should be cared 
, has shown us that it is not only wiser but 
ch easier to keep babies well than to let them 
sick and then try to cure them. Saving 
‘ies On a widespread scale, however, is so 
ent a matter that those of us who have been 
«iated with the progress of this wonderful 
aware of the 


iving movement are keenly 
icles that still have to be met. 

One of the most common ideas that must be 

rrected is that summer weather means sick 

il In fact, the summer diseases of child- 

wd have stood in a class by themselves, and 

ntil recently nearly every mother has been ex- 

tremely apprehensive as soon as hot weather 
hegins, for she has believed that the warm days 
want that her baby would almost inevitably 
be sick and might possibly die. 

Just to show that there is really no need for 
babies to be sick 4uring the summer, the ex- 
perience of New York City may be mentioned. 
Previous to twelve years ago, it was not 

ncommon for the baby deaths in that city 
luring July and August to average from a 
housand to fifteen hundred each week. 

|Last summer in New York City the highest 
iumber of baby deaths that occurred in one 
week during July or August was 247, and this 
has been the common experience for the last 
five or six years. Surely, if the so-called evil 
effects of hot weather on babies can be elimi- 

ited in our great cities, like New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Boston and 
others that have great tenement problems to 

il with, the baby in the country should not 

e affected at all by the hot days. 

he way in which the hot weather will react 

pon the baby depends almost entirely upon 

he way in which he has been cared for previous 
o the hot weather. Baby care must go on 
through the entire year, and cannot be concentrated upon a 
riod of a few weeks. If a baby has been well all winter, 
chances for meeting the hot weather with safety and 

omfort are much greater than if he has been delicate or ill. 
But even these babies can go through the summer with com- 

lete safety if they are cared for properly. 


Proper Food at the Right Time 


most important part of baby care during hot 
weather is proper feeding. The summer diseases of in- 
ncy are those that concern the stomach and bowels and are 
mmonly called the ‘ Such dis- 
ses are caused by contaminated food, the wrong kind of 
od, irregular feeding and by any conditions which lower 


‘gastro-intestinal diseases.” 


e ge neral bodily resistance , Suc h as too many « lothes, lack 
proper bathing, and inability to get proper rest 

Of all these causes, food is the most important. When 
ver it is possible, every baby under nine months of age 

ould be breast fed during the summer. Weaning should 

ver take place at this time, but always in the spring or after 
he hot weather is over. If the mother cannot nurse her baby, 
en the next best food is cow’s milk properly modified and 
ed at the right intervals. If there is any question whatever 
s to the purity of the supply, the milk should be pasteurized. 
\Whether it is or not, it must be kept absolutely cool from 
he time it leaves the cow until it reaches the baby, and by 
ool is meant a temperature below fifty degrees Fahrenheit. 
Particularly during the hot weather, milk should never be 
illowed to come into contact with any dish or other recep- 
tacle that is not absolutely clean, and this means a dish that 
1as been washed out with hot soapsuds and then rinsed 
thoroughly with scalding water before the milk is placed in 
t. Moreover, milk must always be kept covered. It is 
easy to remember these three important cs—clean, covered 
ind cool. 

Where ice cannot be obtained, any one of the standard 
brands of powdered milk is a good substitute food for use 
during the hot weather. 

Regularity of feeding is of extreme importance at this 
time. When the hours at which the baby should be fed have 
been decided upon, they must be adhered to without any 
Nothing should interfere with the baby’s getting 
his food at the right time. Care should be taken during the 
summer months to see that the baby is not overfed. It is 
very much better to give him too little food than too much. 
Babies and little children do not normally gain much weight 
during the summer; in fact, they may not gain at all. This 
need not cause any particular apprehension, because it is 
quite common and to be expec ted. 


deviation. 
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oyummer and the Baby 


By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


Director, Bureau of Child Hyvien , De partment of Health, Ve York Cit 


Another point to be remembered is that the interval be- 
tween feedings should be sufficiently long. Nearly all 
babies are fed too often. Of course, if the baby is under a 
doctor's care his advice should be taken about this matter; 
but, generally speaking, no baby should be fed more often 
than once every three hours, and this interval can be length 
ened in many cases with benefit rather than harm. 

The baby needs plenty of water to drink during the hot 
weather. We know how rapidly moisture evaporates from 
the body and how thirsty the grown person can become. 
The baby is just as thirsty; but has no way of making his 
wants known, therefore it is a good idea to make a routine 
practice of giving him from one to two tablespoonfuls of 
cool boiled water between feedings. More may be given if 
necessary. In fact, a small feeding bottle can be filled with 
water and he can drink as much as he desires. 


Next 


clothes 


matter ol! 
During the hot 


the baby to 


in importance, it seems to me, is the 
Nearly every baby is overdressed 
weather in particular it is almost impossible for 
have on too little clothing. The diaper, a thin cotton shirt 
and a muslin slip are all that are needed for the very hot 
when the temperature is up in the nineties 
the baby can be entirely undressed and left to play around 
on a clean sheet on the floor or bed for at least one and gen 
erally two long intervals each day. At night the overcloth 
ing should be very light in weight. We all lose heat through 
evaporation from the body and we must remember that the 
baby’s body must be kept cool if he is to be kept well. 


days. In fact, 


Baby Musi be Kept (lean and (ool 


K* YR this reason frequent baths are not only a luxury but 
a necessity on hot days. One tub bath a day is quite 
sufficient, but two or three cool sponge baths may be given 
with good effect. The water should be barely tepid and each 
part of the body should be bathed separately and then patt« d, 
not rubbed dry. If the baby has prickly heat a soda bath 
in the proportion of a tablespoonful of baking soda to each 
quart of water is‘very soothing, or a bran bath, made by 
stirring a bag of bran in a tub of water until the latter is 
milky white, will give great comfort and relief. Any good 
talcum powder can be used after the bath. If there ts a 
tendency to chafing or prickly heat, powders that contain 
stearate of zinc are very valuable, as they are not only 
soothing but they adhere to the skin and therefore have a 
marked healing tendency. 

Fresh air is important all the year round. Probably the 
baby will get more of it in summer than at any other time, 
and there is no reason why he should not be outdoors during 


the entire twenty-four hours. It is easy to arrange a sleeping 


porch, but where this is not available a carriage 
covered with mosquito netting and placed on 
any porch will serve the same purpose. The 
main thing to be remembered is that the baby 
must be kept in the shade and in a cool place 
The sun must not be allowed to shine directly 
into his face or to dazzle his eyes. If it is cooler 
indoors than out he deserves the airiest room in 
the house, with the windows open and screened. 
If available an electric fan may be used in such 
a way that it will not create a draft. 

The baby needs more rest in summer than he 
does in winter and also greater freedom from 
any kind of excitement. Too much handling is 
never wise, and in summer it is distinctly harm- 
ful. Of course the baby must sleep alone. If 
there is not a bed available for that purpose it 

I 


out of a la 


is easy to construct one e box, a 
clothes basket or even a bureau drawer 

In any bed the mattress must be thin and 
firm. Little babies do not need pillows. One of 
the little things to be remembered is to see that 
the sheets are carefully smoothed out and that 
there are no wrinkles to hurt the very sensitive 
and delicate skin. Every item of the bed cloth- 
ing and body clothing, both at night and dur- 
ing the daytime, must be kept absolutely clean 
in hot weather. Diapers should be changed at 
frequent intervals and the buttocks carefully 
washed each time. 

Quiet is essential. This does not mean that 
the household routine must be changed or that 
the family must keep unusually quiet. The 
ordinary noises that are incidental to everyday 
life will not hurt the baby in any way. It isthe 
handling, jumping up and down, being talked 
to in a loud tone of voice, sudden and exciting 
sounds or the excessive noise from the street that 
does the damage; so, for the summer at least, the 
family ought to sacrifice the coolest and quietest 
place in the house for the baby and then leave 
him there as much as possible, undisturbed ex- 
cept when he needs attention. Twice a day at 
least he must have his mothering time, and this 
need not be at stated intervals, although every 
mother will know that there is a time in the 
morning and again just before the normal bed- 
time that belongs to her alone. 

The main things to be considered in caring for a baby are 
a good deal like the main things in caring for milk; that is, 
the baby needs to be kept clean and cool. 

Probably much of the sickness that is incident to the 
summertime can be obviated if the baby never takes into 
his mouth anything that is not perfectly clean. This may 
mean some care. It certainly means the abolition of the 
pacifier, and it means hanging toys to the side of the crib or 
carriage in such a way that they cannot touch the floor, 


Home the Best Place in Hot Weather 


[' SICKNESS due to digestive 
in 


gy the summer the emergency treatment is to stop all food 


troubles should occur dur- 


at once, give plenty of cool boiled water to drink, and a dose 


of castor oil from a teaspoon! il to a tablespoontul, ce 
pending upon the child’s age. Ord narily this treatment 
alone will cure minor digestive disturbances When the 
baby recovers he must be put back on his regular diet very 
slowly and verv carefully, the milk being diluted to only 
one-half its former strength and given in small amounts 
ind at infrequent but regular intervals If the digestive 
disturbance persists beyond twenty-four hours the doctor 
must be summoned in every case, 

And now a final word about the best place for the baby 
during the summer months. My opinion is that this is his 
own home. Of course if the proper conditions cannot be 
maintained in the home, then it may be necessary to take 


the baby somewhere else; but traveling in any event is not 
the most desirable thing for little children, and the excite- 


ment of a journey of any length ought to be avoided if 


yssible. 


However, if it seems wiser to take the baby to another 
place there is more reason than ever for the continuance of 
If this cannot be continued the substitute 


doctor and 


breast feeding 
food should be one tha 
should be of a type that will be the same no matter where 


has been ordered by the 


the baby goes. 

But I want to tell the stay-at-home mother that it has 
been proved over and over again that the baby in even the 
most wretched tenement in our big cities can be kept alive 
and well during the summer if the is given; 
therefore inability to take the baby out of town does not in 
any way mean that his health need suffer. If he is kept cool 
and quiet and if his food is clean and adjusted to his needs 
he will be just as safe and just as likely to keep well in one 
place as he will in any other. 


propel care 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the first of a ne erties of arti by D 
niant. The second will appearin an early issu 
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The Italian Twins 


Jold-A-Way Dolls 
Designed by Jessie Louise Taylor 


(The story of the Twins 
is on page 42.) 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
FOLD-A-WAY DOLLS 


Mount dolls on old magazine cover or letterhead. When thoroughly 
dry cut out all around dark outline and cut into lines on base to make 
the locks; also cut slits in body into which the dress tabs fit. Fold over 
directly on the dotted lines at the top of the head and the dotted lines 
at the feet, but in opposite directions, as shown on the little figure. 
Bring bases together and slide locks from one side into the slits on the 
opposite side. Doll will then stand alone. 

The clothes need not be mountgd, but will last longer if mounted 
on light paper before cutting out. Cut into the slits and fold directly 
on the dotted lines; clothes will then go on and off almost like your 
own garments. The hats should be folded, cut out and tipped with 
paste so that the back will stick to the front part below the slits 
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cream protect against sun and wind 


It will keep your skin from 
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Sun and wind will not harm you if you first protect your skin with 


NE day’s exposure to the glaring sun 

can play havoc with an unprotected 
skin. The strong rays of the sun in summer 
burn or tan it. You may think this most 
becoming; but it is really injurious. 

Tan is just a curtain nature furnishes to 
protect the inner skin from the sun. Mean- 
time the outer skin becomes tough and dry 
as it tans. If you have a skin that burns 
and does not tan you lack even such protec- 
tion. A burned skin often peels, leaving the 


+ 


tace smooth in spots and rough in others. 

To guard against your skin becoming per- 
manently coarsened by exposure to sun and 
wind you must protect it yourself. The best 
possible protection is Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. Always smooth it on your face 
iefore you go out. 


Made of ingredients famous for their sooth- 
ing effect, it gives your skin a smooth, velvety 
surface and acts as an invisible shield against 
un and wind. It is absorbed instantly and, 

ince it contains not a drop of oil, does not 
reappear in a shine. 

A day on a boat or at the shore with the 
vlare of the sun on the water is the severest 


PONDS 


test you can give a protective cream. 
Smooth Pond’s Vanishing Cream on before 
such a trip and you will use it always. And 
remember that the sun and wind of several 
ordinary summer days will leave their mark 
on an unprotected skin. 


HE smooth surface Pond’s Vanishing 

Cream gives your face.affords an ideal 
base for powder. Powder put directly on 
the skin will not go on evenly. It catches 
on any little rough places there may be and 
shows until it flecks off. With this cream 
as a base the powder will adhere for hours 
and will give your skin a lovely transparent 
tone. 

To complete the care of your skin use 
Pond’s Co/d Cream for a thorough nightly 
cleansing. It is made with just the right 
amount of oil and not a bit more. Read 
about it in the column to the right. 

Use both these creams every day. They 
are too delicate to clog the pores and neither 
can encourage the growth of hair. You will 
find them at any drug or department store 
in both jars and tubes of convenient sizes. 
The Pond’s Extract Co., New York. 


Cold Cream for cleansing 


“Vanishing CAM 


becoming rough 


é 


A different cream for a - 
thorough cleansing 


you cleans ur skin thoroughly each 
night it will beco: 1 r muddy looking. 
O 


rdinary washing cannot removy a tn ist and 


dirt that every day bore their way deep into the 
pores. If you allow the deepe st dirt to stay black- 
heads may form and they would not if your pores 
were absolutely clean. 


For a thorough cleansing you must use a cream 
with just enough oil to penetrate the pores, remove 
every particle of dirt and not remain to overload 
them. This cream is Pond’s Cold Cream. It is 
very soft and delicate and most pleasing to use. 

Every night before retiring, after you have 
washed with warm water and a good soap, smooth 
on Pond’s Cold Cream. Let it stay a minute and 


absorbent cotton. The grime on the cloth wil 
show vou how necessary a thorough cleansing 
and how effectively this cream 
It works its wav down to th leepest grime at 
brings it ut f& ut Wil tt 

Whenever you con 

iv oth p 
cleanse vour fac , necK and Nat with tl 
Be careful never to use a cream with too much oil, 
as such creams overload the pores. 

| Pond’s Cold Cri am at Pond’s \ inishir 
Cream as they should be us and you wi 
delighted with the way vour skin responds 
their care. Clip the coupon and send it to us 


for generous tubes of both these creams. 


GENEROUS TUBES— MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Tue Ponp’s Exrracr Co., 
100 Hudson Street, New York. 

Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introdu 
tory tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs 
enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary 


uses. 


Name 


Street 


City State 


then wipe it off gently with a soft cloth or a bit of 
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me we consider the furnish- 
A chs of halls we are tempted to 
that this is surely the 
A easiest problem to be met with 
in the little house, that almost 
H anything in the way of furni- 

fs ture will do, and if the hall is 
Ne tiny enough we may get along 
economically with nothing at all, ex 
g ourselves on the more important parts 
But have you never stopped to 
favorably 


quite 

pendin 
of the 
think how much it me 
impressed by a entrance? A walk 
through an uninviting or unprepossessing hall 
into the most cheerful living room imaginable 
makes even the latter seem less pleasant; and 
in traversing the hall again departure its 
effect is stamped indelibly on the mind. Sub- 


home. 
ins to be 


house 


consciously, with the majority of us, the hall 
tands for the whole house, for we see it first 
in | la 

Nearly everyone has passed the hatrack 


epoch, the trend of popular favor having wisely 
proceeded to formal console table and tall- 
backed chairs, or their equivalent, placed 
against uncluttered spaces; but occasionally 
we do find the overburdened hatrack in a 
most unexpected hall. 

In all halls there is the problem of walls, and, 
with rare exceptions, the same general rules 
hold for all. Hall walls should be pale, neutral, 
of an unbanded, unbroken tone reaching from 
the floor to the ceiling, and absolutely border- 
The habit of a number of years ago that 
permitted a green base and an écru top, bi- 
sected by a gilt Wall-of-Troy border, or a di- 
vided wall of red and tan, or brown and 
yellow, was unspeakably horrible, and has 
been quite given over for a plain formal tone 
of beauty. The only broken effect that may 
be managed successfully is a wainscot of wood 
or paneled canvas painted the exact color of 
the upper pale wall. When a narrow hall has an extremely 
high ceiling it is correct to drop the pale ceiling tone a foot 
or two if desired, finishing the joining with the plainest sort 
of bead; but this is a matter of individual choice, and it is 
best to be very sure it is necessary before cutting the wall 
effect even so much. A bit of extra height is rarely a draw- 
back to the appearance of a hall. 

Color should almost never be introduced into a hall by 
its walls. For one thing the color becomes tiresome; it is 
limiting in choosing the formal and effective color notes; 
and, since a hall is a connecting link between rooms, there 
should be no disturbing color scheme that will interfere with 
the schemes of rooms opening from it. Far better is it to 
choose neutral tones of gray, tan, cream, ivory, which include 
all the gradations between, for the walls of all hallways. 

Hall walls may be rough plastered and painted, or painted 
on top of fine grained canvas; they may be water-tinted on 
either rough or fine plaster; or they may be papered. The 
most charming paps 8 for halls are grasscloths and grasscloth 
weaves, Oatmeal papers, vellum finishes and stipple tones. 
Two-tone papers are all right on a pinch, but the tiny 
design must be tiny indeed, not much bigger than a quarter- 
inch, and all resemblance to a stripe, even a jaspé, must be 
religiously avoided, for this will but accentuate the narrow- 
néss of the hall’s proportions; and a two-tone paper of the 
ible type is still apt to be too informal for the 
informal of halls. Halls paneled with wood may be 


less. 


most tavor 
most 


charming when planned by an experienced architect, who 
will know how to avoid any resemblance to a box, an effect 
that might fall to the lot of the novice who tries to dabble 
in hall panels and wainscots. In choosing the wall tone, one 
is governed by such matters as light, exposure, size and 


near-by rooms be fore one decides ona pet tint. 


Obtaining Cffect by the Woodwork 


DALE gray, of all the tints, is perhaps the most formal and 
dignified, with ivory, cream and white close seconds. 
The more yellow, tan or rose there is in the composition of 


less formal it is, which is easily to be 
understood since it will be remembered that these are the 
warmer friendly colors. When the hall is not over- 
poweringly dark it is well to select one of the cool and formal 


a neutral tint, the 


and more 


tints, as they are particularly charming in the hallway and 
are otfset by the warmth of shaded sconces and by bowls 
of cheery flowers. Since ivory is quite formal, and since it 
may be rather warm in cast without losing its dignity, this 
is the best selection for the dark hall. For the glary hall a 


deeper gray, tan or putty will absorb the light and make the 
hall a pleasant and restful spot. 

Much of the effect of beauty in the hall may be obtained 
by the woodwork. In the well-lighted hall, if the rest of the 
house has been schemed to permit it, woodwork may be of 
a dull finished and waxed light brown, but this is as different 
from the grained and varnished yellow oak, pine or chest- 
nut, or the dingy walnut wood of ancient city houses, as can 
be. It is the sort of delightful nut brown that blends per- 
fectly with pewter fixtures and petit-point embroidery, and 


is at its best in the rather handsome hall. But while I ap- 
preciate halls that are founded on this type of woodwork, 
fresh, austere ivory, in one of its many tones, transforms 
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almost beyond description paneled wood and doors, the 
risings of the stairs, the balustrade beneath its handrail of 
mahogany or ebony. 

Great originality of effect may be achieved by the use of 
colored woodwork in the hall. Usually the old and decora- 
tive hues are chosen, such as soft apple green, dull peacock 
blue, a greenish mustard, flat orchid, ashes of roses, midnight 
blue or black. With colored paint, depending on the char- 
acter of the hall and the rest of the house, sometimes dull 
silver or gold grasscloth may be used on the walls with great 
effect, but one must be sure past any doubt before proceed- 
ing on this course. 

Hall floors are important. When tiles befit the style of the 
house, there is nothing more delightful than these for the 
floor of the hall. They are impressive, formal and extremely 
artistic. And since so many different sorts of tiles are to be 
had, from the tiny, bricklike, partly glazed squares of 
nice color, that are also suitably used in the modern hearth, 
to the large and imposing tiles of black or white marble, it is 
often possible to select the character of the tiles so carefully 
that they will blend with the character of the house. The 
modern small tiles just mentioned may be the foundation 
of a fine hall color scheme, the dull blues blended with terra 
cotta or gray, the flat reds combined with écru, blue or 
brown, the green, the black and ivory, the fine browns—it 
would be hard indeed to keep a hall from being stunning in 
color with a brave start such as any one of these. 

Hardwood floors should be colored a light nut-brown 
rather than the yellow one so often sees; softwood floors, if 
in good condition, may be stained walnut and waxed 
varnished, or they may be painted a fine decorative color, 
usually one of the tones of blue or green, with an alternative 
of black. In striving for a decorative-colored hall floor it 
must be remembered that texture or substance also has 
much to do with its success; the substance of tiles is magic 
in the quality of its effect; painted wood has a fine quality 
of dignity, slightly informal, perhaps, but perfectly ready 
to be made more formal by certain accessories, such as a 
width of chenille carpet in a plain neutral tone, or in a carpet 
of black and white blocks, in hooked rugs of contrasting 
colors. There is charm in the texture of a deep-piled carpet 
that really enhances its rich color effect, if this is of a fine 
jade green, old blue, peacock, black, mauve, old yellow. 

And here in these very carpets is found an excellent 
treatment for the decorative hall floor that is not to be dis- 
regarded. When to be used for halls, chenille carpet should 
be chosen with a view to using it as a rug, laid flat with a 
margin all around; for when a hall is completely carpeted, 
it makes it necessary to also run a narrow strip up the stairs. 
While carpet on the stairs is formally correct, especially in 
the handsome hallway ii the stairs are very wide and low, 
in which case there is a margin left at each carpet edge, most 
people prefer to let their stairs go bare, thus saving expense. 
In the very simple, small hall, braided rag rugs, effectively 
colored, may be considered; they go well on a painted 
or stained floor, and with a mahogany and white staircase. 
And in any kind of a hall Oriental rugs are a distinct asset. 

When the question of the actual furniture of a hall is 
reduced to its simplest terms, we at once name the necessi- 
ties, which are: A chair for the front-door tradesman, a 
table for the card tray and a mirror for that last final glance 
that is always so necessary. There is practically no hall too 


small to hold these, for well-designed pic ces 
may be found in extremely small sizes. A sey) 
circular davenport end-table may take th 
place of the larger console with much the sany 
effect. If the hall is particularly tiny, an over. 
mirror may be found to suit. And there ar 
many tiny chairs that are sufficiently dignitie 
for hall use, presumably the period types, nar. 
row Jacobean chairs with insets of cane, Sher 
aton, Adam or Empire chairs coming to min 
as examples. 

If itis desired to dispense with the chair 
more space can be allowed for the table, wit 
iron candelabra. 

Taking the simple furniture needs of 1! 
hall as a basis, they may be elaborated to a: 
extent. Furniture pieces that may take 
place of the conventional console table are | 
chest of drawers, the lowboy, the semicircu 
commode, a hunting bench, a davenport tal 
the drop-leaf card table with one leaf upturt 
against the wall, the coffer or carved chest 
sofa with an end table placed at each a: 
The larger and more imposing the hall, 
more formal may be the chairs: tall-back: 
upholstered Queen Anne chairs, without arms 
and with carved cabriole legs; extremely tal 
backed wing chairs of the William and Ma: 
style, showing very shallow wings and waln 
legs; Italian arm chairs, velvet-upholster 
and trimmed with fringe, are among thes 
Narrow chairs that are smaller, but still shoy 
ing height of back, are desirable for the hall ; 
medium size, but any of the wooden-back« 
period chairs with upholstered seats are goo 

The formal arrangement of furniture «1 
hances the appearance of a hall; a chair plac 
just so on each side of the table, a pair of t 
candles on the table, a pair of sconce light 
on the wall above, flanking the mirror—t! 
formal method of repeating an object and 
position with another object exactly like it 
to be kept in mind when furnishing the hall, even to conside: 
ing for the extremely long eolonial hall the placing of tw 
tables with their flanking chairs at well-selected intervals « 
the long wall. Usually the longest wall is the proper o1 
against which to place the group of furniture, no matter w! 
the size or shape of the hall; if there is a short wall t! 
leads to the staircase, furniture is placed here at your pe: 
for the direct passage to the front door should not be imped 

Mirrors are accepted as the wall accent par excellenc 
the hall. Pictures are to be avoided, since the hall is prin 
rily a passageway, and pictures suggest a closer scrutiny that 
should be allowed for in the hall. No pictures should 
hung on the stair wall. Tapestry hung on the hall wall has 
fine effect, placed as a separate accent where it will lo 
best or even hung as a background for the mirror. W 
sconces are necessities; one on each side of the mirror, th 
bulbs attractively shaded by vellum shields, usually may | 
expected to transform the most unprepossessing hall. 


NG Lace for the Front Door 


P' IRTIERES may be hung at the doorways of the rooms 
opening into the hall if desired, and when they are t! 
should all be the same color on the hall side, but the uss 
portiéres is unnecessary unless it happens that they ar 
decided improvement or unless the hall is too bare look 
French doors are usually uncurtained, if the best effec 
to be obtained, and they may left open or shut, tl 
side-draw curtains being hung on the room side of the d 
frame. Any window in the hall should be curtained sim 
side-draw curtains usually being sufficient, and these of 
allow a fine chance for an accent of color—a dull cool c« 
if the hall is bright; a cheery yellow, orange or copper if | 
hall is dark. 

If there is a glass in the front door it should be curtai 
simply, when at all. Spend all the money you wish on ha 
spun linen, silk gauze or coarse silk, which are usu: 
cased top and bottom on tiny rods, with the possibility of .! 
aperture being allowed in the middle if desired. But do 
put lace at your front door if you wish to be decorativ: |) 
correct; plastrons of roses, a horse and rider, even ‘hi 
goddess of liberty done in lace, as I have seen to my sorre, 
can but render ridiculous the door we have placed betwi en 
us and the world. 

Since the color schemes of other rooms are close to 1/1 
hall, its own scheme should be rather neutral, which n 
be assumed to be accomplished by the usual pale neut 
walls and woodwork, which will allow the presence of qu t' 
a number of pure bits of color in flowers and sconce shai 
and duller color in upholstery and rug. More daring 
may be allowed when the rooms opening from it will per 
and when the selection of furnishings has been particula 
formal. 

Large halls may be made to seem smaller by the preset 
of dull colors against medium light walls, small halls se: 
larger when the colors are brighter and lighter against t 
palest of backgrounds; and if it will be remembered 
the pieces of furniture used in a hall stay more or 
same in number, merely increasing their size for the la 
hall and diminishing it for the small one, the correct |! 
nishing of the hall becomes an easy matter. 
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1 OVer- OMAN’S crowning glory may be her hair, 
re ar but no woman who has an appreciation 
ENitied of the real meaning of beauty can believe 
“SI : that lovely hair would make her beautiful 
— , if her teeth had been neglected. Good 
teeth are, indeed, the first requisite of 
cha inine attractiveness. 
Ww The artist who portrays smiling beauty gives his 
ject a full set of good teeth. The novelist, describ- 
ol the charms of his heroine, is almost sure to refer 
£0 her beautiful teeth, and in real life the woman who 
- admired must have teeth that make her “unafraid 
smile. 
tal 
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tl 
L Rousseau said: “Ifshe has 
sees xd teeth no woman can be 
This is not merely 
y th well-turned phrase. Even 
ld | e jungle woman who pos- 
has sses_ gleaming teeth es- 
ps ipes the blight of ugliness. 
hag Prevention Better 
Than Cure 
TATURE, unfortunately, is 
not impartial in distrib- 
— ng strong, beautiful teeth. 
tl Some people have teeth that re- 
ust ire little 
al others 
»k the great 
jority 
r d that 
mj nsta nt 
ilance 1s 
price of 
if eedom 
m tooth 
ail 
ha Neglect 
su: 
of at most in- 
lo not inces, 1S 
tively lowed by 
nthe scolora- 
n, decay, 
pe tress, and 
ally, the 
i s of the affected teeth, and disfiguration. It is most 
vat portant, therefore, to give the teeth watchful care 
qt clean them at least twice a day with a safe dentifrice 
hefore decay begins. 
ce “The reparation of beauty lost through neglect of 
er! teeth,” says Irma Frances Dupre in a recent maga- 
ila e article, “is a task so disheartening, so difficult, 
d so expensive, as to be a bitter lesson to the woman 
ae proaching middle age and regretting the carelessness 
tt indifference of her younger days toward the proper 
tl re of this most precious of possessions. Com- 
st ete and continual tooth cleanliness is essential to 
la oth preservation.” 
tf Che daily use of a safe dentifrice and an examination 
' the teeth every six months by a dentist are require- 
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Good Teeth and Homanly Beauty 


THE ImMporTANCE of Dairy Cart Brerore Decay BEGINS 


ments that no woman can afford to neglect, and every 
woman who has children should comsider it her duty 
to see that they pursue this sensible course. 

Brushing the teeth night and morning need not be 
a task. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, with its de- 
licious flavor, makes it easy to induce children to acquire 
the healthful habit of cleaning their teeth twice a day, 
and adults also find that the use of Colgate’s imparts a 
pleasure to the practice of dental hygiene. Colgate’s 
cleans teeth the right w ay, safely and th roughly. Kor 
this reason, Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists 
than any other dentifrice. 


Bad Teeth a Menace to Health 


I URING the past few years widespread alarm has 
been aroused over the dangers that arise owing 
to the presence of “dead” teeth in people’s mouths. 
A dead tooth is one in which the “nervy e or pulp, 
as it is called by the dentists, has died or been killed. 
Fminent physicians insist that every dead tooth is 
likely to be a source from which poison will find its 
way through the 
system. Dead teeth 
are held responsi- 
ble for rheuma- 
tism, indigestion, 
heart troubles, im- 
pairment of sight, 


cians and dentists concerning care of the teeth, it 
happens too often that thought is given to the subject 
only when exposed nerves give painful warning of 
trouble that might have been prevented. 

In addition to the difficulty of repairing teeth that 
have begun to ache, the operation usually is so distress- 
ing to the patient that it becomes necessary to kill the 
nerve. Then there is another “‘dead”’ tooth, with all 
the dangers that accompany it. 

The care that ts necessary to prevent tooth troubles 
never can begin too early. Children while still pos- 
sessing their first teeth should have the benefits ac- 
companying the daily practice of dental hygiene. 
If the baby teeth are permitted to decay or be lost too 
early . the second teeth are likely to be defective. 


The first teeth should be cleaned regularly; they 
should be treated by the dentist, if necessary, and the 
child’s gums should be kept in a healthy condition. 


Such precautions are quite likely to have a desirable 
effect upon the second teeth, which will have a chance 
to develop properly, come in regularly, and be sound 
and strong. 

“In the whole range of hygiene,” said Dr. William 
Osler, “there is nothing more important 
than dental hygiene.” 


The Safe, Sensible Course 


T is important to remember that the 

most valuable part of a tooth is its sur- 
face—the thin shield known as enamel, 
which Nature provides for the protec- 
tion of the inner structure. Injury to 
the enamel exposes the tooth immedt- 
ately to the danger of decay. The small- 
est scratch or break provides a lodging 
place and a point of attack for the micro- 
organisms that are responsible for cavi- 
ties. Once the enamel ts scratched by 
the application of an abrasive that is 
too harsh, the damage is permanent. 
Nature does not repair the injury. 

Whenever and wherever particles of 
food or other foreign substances are left 
clinging to teeth or wedged between them 
fermentation ensues, acid 1s generated, 


and other dangerous 
ailments. 
Many people, act- 


specialists, have had 
their teeth pulled, in the 
hope of recovering lost health; 
the medical and dental journals 


devote liberal space to articles 

concerning the deadly danger that 
accompanies bad teeth; the newspapers are dis 


cussing the subject; health authorities have turned their 
attention toit; dental hygiene 


ing upon the advice of 


and decay follows. 

Cleaning the teeth regularly night and 
morning with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is the safe, 
sensible course for men, women, and children. Colgate’s 
is free from injurious ingredients; its purpose is simply 
to clean teeth, which it does effectiy ely, and this 1S all 
that any dentifrice should be expected to do. 

You can buy Colgate’s anywhere. It is recommended 
by high dental authorities, and it has many advantages 
The 
lies flat on the 
daily use a pleasure; 
or brittle, and it 1s 


in addition to its effectiveness as a sate cleanser. 


ribbon, as it 1s pressed from the tub 


brush; the dle lic 10US flavor makes it 


it does not drv out or become hard 


‘ 
economical. The large sized tubes cost only 25c. 


has been taken up in the 
schools, and in various other 
ways the public has been made 
aware of the importance of 
giving regular and particular 
care to the teeth. 
Development of public in- 
terest in the importance of 
dental hygiene has naturally 
been followed by the appear- 
ance of many kinds of tooth 
pastes and powders, for some 
of which extravagant claims 
are made. It is always advis- 
able to be cautious regarding 
the use of preparations that 
are alleged to possess merits 
which cannot be verified. 
Look into the character and 
responsibility of the 
that produces the dentifrice 
you are using, and keep in 
mind the fact that truth in 
advertising implies honesty in 
manufacture. 
Notwithstanding the ad- 


house 


It is safe and efficient; contains no harmful 
ingredients; the flavor is delicious. 


For Good Teeth—Good Health, use Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream regularly night and 
morning. Large tubes 25c. Why pay more? 


COLGATE & CO. 


cleans teeth the right way 


Established 1806 NEW YORK 


vice that is given by physi- 


Ce 


FLOWERS OF LOVE 


TALCUM 
POWDER 


A toilet necessity, most 
grateful and refreshing in 
sultry midsummer. 


Velvety soft in texture 
with the fragrance of 


The most luxurious 
perfume in the 
world 


Colors: Naturelle,Blanche, 


Rosée. 


Comes in an artistic metal 
case,embellished in bronze 
with the flower cupid of 
the famous Fleursd’ Amour 
creations. 


Other Roger and Gallet 
Talcum Powders for your 
personal preference are: 
Flores de Tokio, Helio- 
trope, Lioris, Oeillet (Car- 
nation), Roses, Salvia, San- 
tal, Sweet Pea, Violette— 
and Poudre de Talc 7101, 


especially recommended 


for children. 


Our guide to the most ex- 
quisite ‘‘Parisian Toilet 
Specialties’’ on request. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs, Paris 


25 West 32nd Street, New York 


Best Dealers Everywhere 
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AST winter I received an invitation from 
a club to go to hear a talk on ‘‘The 
Modern Girl and Her Problems,” by 
a well-known and charming woman from a 
distant city. I did not go to hear the charm- 
ing woman talk about the modern girl, be- 
cause in my opinion she knew only just 
enough about her to be unsympathetic and 
misleading. 

My reason for this cut-and-dried judgment 
was based on an experience a very young and 
thoughtless girl, whom I knew well, had had 
in the lady’s house. The episode had been 
turned into rather a joke, but the fact 
remained that, rather than face a storm of 
wrathful disapproval, the young guest had 
hidden under a bed in the small hours of the 
morning after a dance, and she was not a girl 
who ran away from the result of her pranks 
on ordinary occasions. 

Later in the year, when I was happily 
thrown with the hostess of my little friend 
for the better part of a long summer after- 
noon, I asked her somewhat jibingly how in 
the world she had come to be known far and 
wide as “the champion and sympathizer of 
the modern girl,” and I reminded her with 
amused frankness of her failure—to say the 
léast—to meet her youthful guest’s inno- 
cent carelessness with the humorous sym- 
pathy that would have won a way to the girl’s 
heart. 

She laughed very sweetly at her own bad 
judgment on that occasion, and then gently 
and with genuine seriousness confessed to 
me that something had happened since then 
that had changed the whole interest of her 
life. 

She had been, as I knew, a great church 
woman, given to “times and seasons” and 
feasts and fasts with the proper colors and 
set of prayers and praises, and the clergy de- 
pended on her and consulted her and looked 
to her both in the pew and in the Parish 
House to make the proper responses men- 
tally and spiritually. She had not lost inter- 
est in her church, but she had taken up 
Christian work outside, and it had come 
about because her daughter had been im- 
mensely interested and very effective in the 
student movement up at Northfield in 
the summer conferences there. She and her 
daughter had been proud of each other, as 
well they might be, and fond of each other, 
but perhaps not always intimate in the 
sense of doing things together, or of being 
enthusiastic over the same interests or 
pleasures. And then came that daughter’s 
very early and untimely death in the midst 
of a vivid and seemingly vital hour of great 
opportunities. 


cA Mother to Other Girls 


HE mother was naturally the person to 

whom everyone who shared that loss 
turned with sympathy and for sympathy. 
And the Northfield Conference group was 
among the rest. She went up to one of the 
Student Summer Conferences and felt nearer 
and more comforted with the girls and the 
leaders to whom her own girl’s memory was 
dearer than she could have anticipated. In 
fact, as she was swept into the whole, joyous, 
earnest life of the plac e, she felt a great sense 
of nearness to her daughter, and a sudden in- 
spiration to take up the work where it had 
fallen from those dear, strong, confident 
young hands. And with the inspiration came 
a power she had been unaware that she pos- 
sessed, a power to win and to keep the con- 
fidence of young girls. Literally hundreds 
of them—there and after she went home— 
sought her out and talked to her face to face 
and, as she expressed it, told her things about 
themselves that they had never put into 
words before. 

So what she and her daughter had never 
been in life, they were now—intimate com- 
panions! She asked me if I had ever known 
of another case like it, and I had! 

Later I sent her a poem that had been 
written by a girl whose mother had been 
taken away from her by death, but who yet, 
to her intense surprise, found herself more 
her mother’s child than ever before. The 
poem was never printed, but I found it 
among the girl’s papers once by chance, and 
she gave me permission to use it, if ever the 
time came when it would give comfort to’ 
someone. 


The reat 
(comforter 


Last YEAR SHE CHIDED ME 


Last year she chided me with half-perpicxed, 

Half-tender words of blame 

For all my recluse ways and alien moods, 

My carelessness, who went or came 

Beyond the margin of my path, 

For callousness to praise and fame 

Within the orbit of our world. 

Last year I smiled and stopped her chiding 
with a kiss 

And went my way content! But this— 

This still, white year without her I have 
known 

That, in the new-found bliss of heaven, 

She has bent with sweetest smile to miss 

Not one of all my restless strivings 

By which I would fulfill the lightest whisper 
of her heart. 

For I, who loved to walk apart, 

Now seek my fellows with my hands out- 
stretched, 

And bend with eagerness my every art 

To please and satisfy the little world that 
once was hers. 

Thank God, she understands! 

So though no echo of her voice from far-off 
lands 

Breaks the still grayness of the winter here, 

And though I seek in vain the comfort of her 
hands 

That made me, when a child, impervious to 
fear, 

And though I’ve bowed my head through days 
of black distress, 

Not for one hour—no, not the night she died 

Was I left—motherless! 


It is very hard to put into words that sense 
of relationship and the fellowship that can 
exist between persons separated by death. 
I sometimes think that in the bearing of 
loss we are far more heroic in our measures 
with ourselves than ever God is; and we shut 
our eyes to all sorts of comforting strength 
by insisting on being stoically strong. There 
is such pain in the loss death can bring us 
that to add to that pain by not seeing what 
death leaves with us, what it can bring to us, 
is an added tragedy. But I doubt if you can 
tell people so that they will understand be- 
forehand or anticipate the new sense of rela- 
tionship with the unseen that grows up, once 
someone whom one truly loves is separated— 
yet not separated—by death. 


Little Things That Hurt 


FOR one was perfectly unprepared for 

either the pain of loss by death or for the 
new relationship. No one had told me or, if 
they had, I had not taken it in, how much 
the little things about the house stabbed and 
hurt one. Things seemed to lie in ambush 
and spring out with a fresh and piercing sur- 
prise. Funerals are nothing compared to a 
little crumpled handkerchief tucked ina muff ! 

But, on the other hand, was it only a co- 
incidence that on coming back from the first 
railroad journey after the loss and bracing 
oneself for a city full of people going about 
their business, unaware of the personal 
tragedy of one’s having to go into a certain 
house without a certain greeting—was it 


mere coincidence that the taxi-driver leaned 
out and said, looking up at the house: “It 
was I, miss, that drove her from here to the 
station the little short journey she took 
away before this last long journey she’s 
went on! I’ve often driven her; she was a 
grand lady!” 

Was it mere coincidence that I put my 
hand once on a letter stowed away in a desk 
drawer and quite forgotten, that answered 
a question I had asked of the empty silence 
only a moment before, a question concern 
ing her happiness without our letters and our 
daily interchange of news and affectionate 
greetings? And if these were mere coinci- 
dences, what are coincidences? Is not every- 
thing that happens, from some cause? The 
miracle of sending a wireless and receiving 
one, we accept. Is the strength of love set 
free by death Jess than the strength of love 
hampered by conditions of life? These are 
all questions one must decide for oneself and 
from one’s own experience, apparently. No 
one can really prepare us for any of the great 
emotions of life. People are always surprised 
when they fall in love; they are always swept 
into a new world by marriage, or by mother- 
hood, or by sorrow, or by physical suffering, 
or by disgrace, or by sudden fame. 

My mother, who had a small allowance 
and a big family, used always to put tucks in 
our dresses and have our coats made extra 
long. New things were always too big for us 
and old things invariably too small, and the 
moment when they were just right never 
seemed to come. But our clothes lasted 
longer than those of children who dressed in 
“‘ready-mades.”” And I have always kept it 
as a maxim—if you do not want to look fat, 
wear something that is bigger than you 
could possibly measure. 

I think the same thing holds true of life. 
Unless you begin on a pretty big scale and 
with lots to let out, you are bound to shrink 
under the mere process of living. 


To Persons in Grief 


Al words to people who are in trouble are 
difficult. You cannot gauge the meaning 
of spoken or written words to persons in grief. 
Not long ago I found a poor soul searching 
his Bible for news about heaven and life after 
death. He had never cared for such things 
before, but he was like a distraught person 
in his quest since he had lost his son. 

He told me that the men he knew had sent 
him messages to get busy and try to forget, 
and the women had written him about con- 
solation and about compensation in another 
world. I asked him what he had found in 
his search of the Bible. He was reading it 
in such a tense, distracted way that I won- 
dered if he could get any sense out of his 
restless searchings. 

He said: ‘I don’t know how to look for 
anything, or what to look for, but I have 
come across one word over and over again. 
And I begin to understand it; it’s the word 
‘comfort.’ And it seems that one of the big 
things about God, according to these fellows, 
is that He comes to men who are in trouble 
as a Comforter. There’s more about that 
side of Him than about any other in some of 
these books. Well, if it’s so, I’ve got to let 
Him come to me quick!” 

I’ve thought about that a great deal since. 
And that poor chap was nearer right than 
most writers of notes of condolence and most 
preachers of funeral sermons. When you fell 
down and were comforted by your mother 
for the bruise and the hurt, it did not take 
away the hurt; it steadied you to bear it and 
made you feel all good inside that someone 
very big and strong and loving had lifted you 
up. That was why you were glad to have 
your father’s hand when you were afraid to 
go by the dog that might bite. You went by 
with a very beating heart because fear was 
still there, but so was your father. 

Probably, if we could accept that great 
word. Comforter, as applied to God, and go 
straight to Him as soon as we came to our- 
selves under the blow of sorrow, even if we 
had to grope in the dark, we should find, 
even the most faithless of us, that He would 
be the first to cross the threshold of the 
door of death and pain. 
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FOUR TIMES MORE EFFECTIVE 


d 
an any Otner TOo 
t 
u 
; The familiar little yeast cake now known to contain 
/ \ in abundance the vital element needed to release the 
_ New experiments demonstrate | 
the purity and strength of | | nourishment from other foods 

Fleischmann’s Yeast 
| HE natural food that is four times more course we know they never remove the cause of 
es See fe } A effective than any other in improving appe- the trouble, but often make it worse. They 
SSUES: tite and digestion! Just the familiar little weaken the intestinal muscles. One physician 
yeast cake! says that the indiscriminate use of cathartics 
t Huis F cerca ae baa cates sates cc This is the food science has found acts like is probably one of the chief causes of sluggish 
ary a spark plug—it makes the other foods work— intestines. 
rt sets free their energy and nourishment so that But now the problem is being solved. Fleisch- 
n Ess bess C3333 sf st | you get full benefit from what you eat. mann’s Yeast, a natural corrective, increases the 
t Ls SSShi E8555 tees SEES 4 Many actual feeding experiments with Fleisch- action of the intestines, keeps them healthy and 

| tive food for both animals and man. As a result There is no need for you to be a slave to laxa- 
r doctors and hospitals are recommending fresh 


tives. Just add this fresh food to your daily diet, 
and you will find that the need for laxatives 
gradually disappears. Be sure you get the 
little tin-foil package. This is the only form 
in which Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health 
is sold. 


Remarkable feeding. experiments 
were recently carried on under strict 
4 scientific regulations. Ninety-nine 
experimental white rats were fed 
good meals but lacking the water- 
soluble vitamin B. At once they 
began to lose weight and strength. 


yeast as an aid to all the processes of digestion — 
stomach and intestinal. They are prescribing 
it as a food which keeps the intestines active 
and normal. 


Then Fleischmann’s Yeast was added 
to their diet. They all ate the yeast 
greedily and soon reached normal 
weight. They maintained ideal 
growth and health as long as they 
ate Fleischmann’s Yeast. You can 
see this on the scientist’s chart. The 
dotted lines represent ideal growth 
and health—the plain heavy lines 
represent the growth and health of 
the rats when fed Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 


No more striking testimony could 
be given of the wonderful qualities 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast—a_ fresh 
food, always pure, always potent. 


Digestion kept strong and healthy 


Thousands today are realizing that faulty eating 
is the cause of their digestive troubles. These 
people are now eating Fleischmann’s Yeast daily 
and finding increased appetite, improved diges- 
tion, and a return of vigor. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast supplies abundantly the 
element which increases the flow of the digestive 
juices and promotes normal action of 
the liver. 


Laxatives made unnecessary by this 
natural food 


Various ways of eating it 


Eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every 
day. You will grow fond of the distinctive 
taste. Nibble it plain from the cake, take it in 
water, milk, fruit-juices, or any liquid you like. 
Try it as a sandwich spread. It combines well 
with soups, sauces, and many familiar home 
dishes. You may get 6 cakes at a time if you 
prefer. They will keep fresh for two or three 
days if kept in a cool, dry place. 


Send for free booklet telling you what Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast has done for others and can do for 
you. Use coupon, addressing THE FLEISCH- 
MANN COMPANY, Dept. 108, 701 Washington 


Countless numbers are now learning 


Street, New York, N. Y. 
that laxatives are unnecessary. Of | 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, | 
Dept. 108, 701 Washington Street, ! 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free booklet ‘‘ The New Importance | 
of Yeast in Diet.” | 

! 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


is a natural corrective food 
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In the morning 
With cream and sugar—th 
finest breakfast dainty 
ever served. 


The night dish 

Puffed Wheat in milk—flimsy, 

toasted globules of 
whole wheat. 


very August Day 


Millions of homes will serve 
Bubble Grains in these delightful ways 


Mixed with berries 


To give a nut-like blend. 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, when he invented Then it makes whole grains enticing. 
Puffed Grains, brought countless new de- Children revel in them. Thus every day they 
lights to children and to grown-ups. In these get their quota of whole-grain nutrition. 
August days, let your people enjoy them to 
the full. Hygienic tidbits 

Here are wheat and rice grains puffed to Think what a combination. Whole grains 
& times normal size. They are bubble-like are made tidbits. Children eat them morn- 
and flimsy, crisp and flaky; and the fearful ing, noon and night as they would confec- 
heat gives them a nut-like flavor. tions. They use them in candy making, on 


Never were cereals made. so delicious desserts, and eat them dry like peanuts. 


They seem like food confections. Yet never Yet they are just the foods you want them 
were cereal foods so scientific, so fitted to to eat, and in the ideal form. 
digest. 

Why mothers favor them Then serve them in these summer days in 


every way you can. Have them handy when 
children are hungry. Let them eat them as 
they will. 


Mothers use Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice to create a whole-grain liking. 


For afternoons 
Crisped and lightly butterc 
Wheat, if served whole, supplies 16 needed for a playtime confection. 
elements. It is practically a complete food, 
rich in essential minerals. 


Use them to make the milk dish more 
popular, for milk is a food they need. 


Keep both kinds on hand, for each has its 
own delights. Each is better than the other 
for some ways of serving. 


Puffing explodes every food cell. Over 125 
million steam explosions are caused in every 
kernel. Thus every granule is fitted to di- 


gest, and the whole grain feeds. See if you need new supplies. 
Puffed Ri Puffed Wheat 
Rice grains steam exploded Puffed to 8 times normal size 
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HY can’t you 

build us a 

house,” I said 
to my husband, ‘‘ that 
will be as easy to take 
are of as was our lit- 
tle boat?” 

We had been cruis- 
ing Florida ona forty 
five-foot gasoline 
yacht, and boatkeep- 
ing had been so much 
easier and so much 
more fun than house 
keeping. Everything 
on the boat had been 

mpact, comfortable and convenient. 

My remark set my husband thinking, 
and he began drawing plans. With each 
plan the size of the house shrank until 
at last it was really only twenty-six feet long 
and eighteen feet wide. You enter a paneled 
living room stained a soft, woodsy brown, 
with a beamed ceiling and a hand-woven, 
woodsy-brown rug on the floor. At one end 
of the room is a low fireplace with old- 
fashioned brass andirons, with a bookcase 
and a comfortable window seat on either side. 
\bove the seats are triple casement windows 
with little individual panes. 

As to movable objects, we have only a 
table and two chairs in the entire house; 
even the wastebasket is built into the side 
of the wall. And yet we are able to seat eight 
extra people comfortably, should so many 
ever call at one time. 

The seat beds are on either side of the 
fireplace. At present they give no evidence 
of being beds; they are just luxurious 
huilt-in seats. But the spring of a seat is too 
tiff for a bed, and the spring of a bed is too 
vielding to make a good seat. So we restrain 
the action of the spring when the device is 
ised as a seat, and by a simple contrivance 
the full action of the spring is obtained when 
a comfortable bed is desired. 


The Stove-F treplace 


T ONE end of the living room is what ap- 
pears to be an ordinary fireplace. In 
fact, it is a fireplac e. But it is also some- 
thing more. Pass through one of the book- 
case doors into either dressing closet and the 
tireplace becomes a stove. It has a stove- 
pipe, just like any other stove. And what 
is more important, it heats as well as any 
tove you ever saw. In short, our heating 
ystem looks like and ventilates like a fire- 
place, but it heats as well and burns wood 
is economically as a stove. 
rhis unique fireplace heats the whole 
ouse. At bedtime you open either of the 
doors at the sides of the fireplace 
ind enter the dressing which are 
varm and cozy, because part of the wall of 
these closets is formed by the masonry of the 
pla The bookcases are re ally camou 
laged doors, supported on large hinges so as 
to swing very freely even when loaded with 


ase 


closets, 


hooks. My husband has made the bookcases 
erve as doors because you 
vill see one of his funda- 


mental principles of design is 
to make everything serve a dual 
purpose whenever possible. You 
nay think that these bookcase 
loors are hard to operate, but 
they swing as easily as any or- 
linary door. And a little strip 


if wood on the edge of each shelf a 28 
prevents the books from falling ry 2 
a 
It is well known that a | RS 
double walled house is cooler in 


summer and warmer in winter 
than a house with a single wall. \| 
Now our house not only has the 


SHELY =| 
regulation double wall, but the — 
one room in which we live is . 
entirely surrounded by cup- 1B | 


boards and closets containing 
our clothes and other posses- 
ions. We are actually using 
our clothing as an extra lining 
for the walls of our house. We 
live, as it were, inside of a sort 


Here is the plan of the 


7% 


One-“Room Bungalow 


By ADELAIDE OvVINGTON 


of vacuum bottle and are using all our 
clothes all the time, whether we are wearing 
them or not, to keep us warm or cool, for 
are they not insulating us from the outside 
atmosphere? In practice, this idea works out 
well. Ona hot day our little home is always 
cool, and on a cold day it is easily heated and 
retains the heat. 

Another closet contains not only a tele- 
phone booth, but also a shelf for the tele- 
phone book, pencil and pad, as well as a 
roomy cupboard above and a wood box 
below. Wood for the fireplace is put through 
a little door in the rear outside wall of the 
house and is obtained from the inside near 
the fire. And as you open this little door on 
the outside of the house you see above the 
chute through which the wood passes a 
cupboard in which the delivery men may 
place groceries, milk, and so on, without 
entering the house. 

Next to the telephone booth and wood 
closet is a drop desk which is well provided 
with' pigeonholes and spaces for writing 
paper. Above it is another cupboard with 
shelves, and below the desk a built-in waste- 
basket. 

The doors of all closets and cupboards in 
the house are camouflaged so that people 
won't know that we are literally surrounded 
by storage space. 

\s this is only a one-room bungalow, there 
can’t be any bath-room—only a bathing- 
niche, as the tub is built into a space no 
longer nor wider than itself. Now please 
look at the plan of the house and notice the 
relative positions of the toilet, the rear hall, 
and this bathing-niche. A glance will show 
you how the doors may be manipulated so 
that all three of these small compartments 


may be thrown together to form a large 
bath-room. As there is a radiant gas heater 
in the toilet, vented outdoors so as to elimi- 


bath e 
bath 


nate the fumes of gas, this triple 
may be heated. And there is a shower 
over the tub. 

The vanishing kitchen? Ah, that is the 
chief mystery of the house. After the dark 
finish of the living room it seems a veritable 
fairyland. When it is “‘vanished”’ you see 
simply a fifteen-foot paneled wall extending 

the whole length of one end of the living 
This wall is cut in half, and the 


room, 


A one-room bun- 
galow with a sur- 
prise in every 
corner. 


swing out 
main room, 


two parts 
into the 


each part forming a 
large door seven and a 
half feet wide. These 
doors are hung very 
carefully and very 
firmly, so that, large as 
they are, they swing 


open as easily as an or- 
dinary door. And every 
inch of space on the in- 
these doors is 
Your spices 
go on narrow shelves, 
your stewpans on little 
brass hooks above them, and your pan 
covers in racks made for the purpose 
And right here I wish to emphasize 
that although our house is in itself small, 
almost everything in it is larger than most 
people have in their much bigger homes. For 
instance, we have two dressing closets each 
seven feet square; two bureaus each five 
feet long, and each containing twelve draw- 
ers. Are yours as large? Considered from the 
standpoint of utility and storage capacity, our 
kitchen, too, is larger th: 
when closed, the entire kitchen occupies a 
space only three feet wide and fifteen feet 
long. 

We have a cooler containing twelve 
shelves, each two feet square. A refrigera- 
tor, iced from the outside, may be substi- 
tuted if desired. And we have a full-size 
stove. Our drain board is no less than three 
feet wide and eight feet long. It is of wood 
treated with a special copper oxide solution 
impervious to heat and moisture. The water 
faucet not only has a long snout but is 
pivoted and swings out from the wall. In 
other words, you bring the faucet to the 
kettle instead of the kettle to the faucet; 
and you don’t have to shift pans in your 
sink to do it. 


Odor of (2 oking Eliminated 
\ JHERE doI keep the tea towels? [have 


always objected to them waving around 
like bedraggled flags, so I hang them out of 
sight. Under the sink you pull out a device 
which looks like a narrow drawer from the 
front. In place of the usual bottom to this 
drawer are four long rods, which serve as a 
towel rack. Under the towel rack is a large 
box for waste paper. 

Our kitchen is so intimately connected 
with the rest of the house, since the entire wall 
between it and the living room opens, that 
we must take particular pains to keep the 
odor of cooking out of our one room. And 
this is done most effectually. Usually, there 
is a hood over only the stove, but I think 
have the only kitchen in existence which has 

hood over its entire length, including the 
over the sink and drain board, 
so that no matter where you place the food 
the hood gathers all the odors. It then 
becomes a question of disposing of these 
odors. 

Not only does the surplus heat of the range 
warm your dinner, it also ventilates your 
kitchen. With my husband’s 
ventilating device, the rapidly 
moving current of hot air from 
the gas range passes through a 


space stove, 


WASTE 


4% oa pipe similar to the spray nozzle 
facarburetoronanautomobile, 
SEAT- BED ofacarburetorona ile 
DRESSING but of course very much larger, 
CLOSET and through a venturi tube of 
70°X70" corresponding size. This cre- 
{ 38 ates an enormous suction which 
SIZE ejects the odors of the cooking 

WASH | from the house. 
ISO" X26 0 CLOSER Our little house is meant for 
' OVERALL — wn only two people; don’t try to 
P 'd put more in it. I wish to em- 
/ phasize this, as quite often after 
VA —— we have explained about it, 
SEAT- BED some woman will inquire, 
Ye “Where shall I put my chil- 
P ac . 
| winow TABLE | > | | BUREAU = dren: My husband has de 
signed other houses for four, six, 


showing all the built-in furniture. 


unique one-room bungalow 


and eight people, embodying the 
same fundamental principles, 
but this house is only for two. 
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The alt-elastic corset 


“If you desire to wear present styles to 
the best advantage, you must wear a 
Treo Girdle’’—said a Fifth Avenue mo- 
diste to one of her fashionable customers. 


LEVER 


Treo Girdle 


modistes recommend the 
because it gives the fig- 
youthful lines, the free, 
that 


son’s pretty costumes so becoming. 


ure the supple, 


graceful contour makes this sea- 


If you have never worn a Treo, you 


have delightful surprise in store for 
you. The new trimness it will impart to 
your figure, the greater stylishness it 


will give to your gowns will prove a 
glorious revelation. 


But be sure you get a Treo bec ause 


patented features possessed 


by no other girdle, and without which 


no girdle can give the results of Treo. 
Only the Treo Girdle has the ‘*Feature 
Strip” of elastic at the top which holds 


in the diaphragm and supports the small 
of the back, two very important func- 
tions that a corset should exercise for 
physical reasons, as well as for style. In 
Treo has the “Anchor 


waist which 


addition, the 
Band”’ of elastic at the 
prevents the girdle 
sliding down. Don’t forget 
clusive features that distinguish the Treo 


from slipping up or 
these ex- 


from conventional models. 
The Treo Girdle is made ENTIRELY of 


surgical elastic web. It gives freely to every 


movement of the body, yet holds the figure 
firmly and prevents it from spreading. It 
makes the Treo equally de sirable for street, 


dancing, evening, 
There is a style for every figure. 
you get the style just 


or sport wear. 

To insure 
best results, be sure 
suited to your particular type of figure. 
Price $3.50 to $15. If your dealer can’t sup- 


ply you—write us for illustrated booklet. 
Manufactured by 


TREO COMPANY, INC. 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Canadian Address, Eisman & Co., Toronto 
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GIFT 


“What a Loyely 
“Pattern!” 


The love of beauty inherent in the 
feminine heart finds in this exquisite 
Hostess Pattern the embodiment of true 
artistry. 


The grace and charm of these glisten- 
ing Ice Cream Forks are irresistible. 


When serving dainty refreshments on 
porch or lawn, silverware of the House 
of Holmes &° Edwards wins instant 
recognition of your good taste and 
superior discrimination. 


Ice Cream Forks, as illustrated, 
Set of six, $5.80 


Bette Dealers in Silverware 


THE 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVER CO. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SILVER CO., 


Successor 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Manufactured in 


Canada by 
STANDARD SILVER CO 
of TORONTO, Ltd. 
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The Verse on the Window 


(Continued from Page 11) 


He would open it afterwards, when he was 
alone. In the living room he drew up to the 
fire and lit his pipe. He held the letter in his 
hand a little sadly. He had given them his 
best, and they could not deny him; but it 
was his best of long ago. 

He tore the envelope. There lay his sonnet 
and a little printed slip: ‘‘ The Editors of The 
Quarto regret” —and so forth. His body 
drooped into lines of gentle suffering. The 
clock ticked on and struck the quarters 
softly, but he did not stir. 

He had brought them a gift from the inner 
sanctuary, and it did not move them. He 
folded the copy neatly and, going slowly to 
his desk, he drew out the faded original. 
He patted it quietly as if to ease its pain, 
then dropped both papers in the fire. 

Outside, the night was harried by wander- 
ing gusts of wind. He glanced up at the 
window. The moonlight was flowing through 
the small, wavy panes, as he had pictured it 
in the taproom scene. 

He thought of the line: 


Phyllis, no more I worship at thy shrine. 


What else was to come? Defiance? Or 
had the proud and sensitive poet revolted 
from a mistress who used him ill—or too 
well? He would suffer for that, suffer more 
than death. The wind, in a last burst, died 
out. The world was suddenly still. The clock 
sounded like the beating of hammers. He 
looked at it. It was almost ten. 


E HEARD the garden gate click softly 

to, then what seemed like cautious foot- 
steps crunching on the frosty gravel path. 
The front door, swinging open, let in a 
stealthy wisp of cold night air. He huddled 
nearer the fire and watched the door. 

The portiéres swayed; a very slender shaft 
of light slid through the narrow opening. It 
paused as if in suspense. Heath saw that it 
was the blade of a sword. 

The fire burned low, the curtains swung, 
and in the shadows it seemed as though a 
slim young man in old dress had stepped 
into the room. The face was dimly white. 
Only the eyes glowed with the somber light 
of other worlds. He appeared to look at 
Heath intently, his sword on guard, distrust- 
ful and confused. He gazed uncertainly 
about the room. Moving slightly among the 
moving shadows by the wall, he seemed to 
glide impalpably toward the window. 

A wisp of cloud had turned the moonlight 
to a misty, silver gray. The form of the 
young man, melting in the moon dusk, ap- 
peared before the familiar pane. He bent 
over it, with a quick, certain gesture. 

Though he made no sound, he seemed to 
sheathe his sword. His hands fluttered to- 
gether. He was drawing off the ring. 

The shadow slipped to the floor and busied 
itself at the pane, the dark head drooping 
low between the shoulders of the dark coat, 
the broad skirts swaying in the shifting 
eddies and wavering lights. He looked up 
apprehensively and saw that it was twelve 
minutes past the hour. Covering his face 
with his slim hands, he gently shook his 
head from side to side. 


A THE quarter a low whistle sounded 
from the foot of the hill. The young 
man sprang up, his face whiter, his eyes 
darker than before. He stretched his hands 
in supplication toward the pane. Again the 
distant whistle sounded. He unsheathed his 
sword and, turning with quiet swiftness, he 
slipped through lights and shadows and was 
gone. Outside the wind sprang up and 
drowned his hurrying steps. 

Heath was already at the window. But 
he saw only silver snow patches beneath 
the chilled half-moon. He lit a match and 
looked closely at the pane. It was unaltered: 


Phyllis, no more I worship at thy shrine. 

Breathless, I wait no more upon a sign. 

Proud and alone, wandering, wandering 
far— 


Heath read the lines again. The match 
went out. He stood in the dark where the 
murdered poet, straining to add another line, 
had knelt just now. Slowly he seemed to feel 
the lost words stir to life and form them- 
selves in air out of the other’s striving. That 


desperate labor had left no mark. Yet thy 
poet’s thoughts still lingered in the roo 

all the fragrance of their first birth. So 
crowding couplets seemed that Hea 
plucking at a diamond ring he wor 
closed his eyes. Witha gentle shock 

line, lucid, flawless, complete, rang t 

him. Soit seemed at least. But he was over 
wrought. He shuddered in the cold an 
stumbled off to bed. 

The next morning the fragments that hac 
come to him did not appear in any wa 
remarkable. Indeed, as time went on, th 
more he repeated them to himself, the les 
unusual they sounded. Though fond of poetry 
he was not a poet; he was almost a failur: 
as a writer of prose. He decided to suppres 
the whole affair. 


UT nearly a year later he found himse!l 

awaiting the exact date with some anti 
cipation. He made sure that he would bi 
alone. As the hour approached he darkened 
the room and sat by the fire. He knew now 
why the pale young man returned and al 
ways would return. There was a sonnet—h« 
went to the shelf—yes. He sat down with 
the book. 

Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 
O no; it is an ever-fixéd mark 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height 
be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and week 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 


Heath closed the book and looked toward 
the window. There in the darkness was th 
poet’s ‘“ever-fixed mark,” the “‘star’’ whic! 
drew his wandering bark forever back to it 
Where were the rosy lips and cheeks o| 
Phyllis, long-forgotten? What matter? 


Love alters not with his brief hours and week 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 


Heath dropped his head. He knew now 
how great a thing his timid heart had 
shunned. For him romance was fled, and i: 
that fire where his sonnet turned to ashes 
fame was lost as well. No woman’s heart 
would thrill for him, no reader pause to ren 
der him a silent salutation. 

The garden gate clicked faintly in the 
distance. He was coming again. 


UMBLING at his diamond ring, Heat! 
stepped swiftly to the window. The mis: 
ing lines came surging to him. 
Phyllis, no more I worship at thy shrine. 
Breathless, I wait no more upon a sign 
Proud and alone, wandering, wandering far 
he read, then wrote: 
I seek new gods where fairer temples are. 
Vet on what altar shall I pour my wine? 
For every fane I enter seems like thine. 


He went back to his chair, trembling be Who 
cause of what he had done. He heard tl 
front door creak softly and felt the curtair t wait 
sway. Not daring to look, he knew the yout raph 
with the sword had entered. He was in tl soned 
room. He was looking at him. Heath rais« te 
his eyes. There stood the slim, dark shadow ked'un 


Now he seemed to be moving to the wi! 
dow, drawing off his ring. He stooped ov: 
to write—then started back. With one han 
shading his eyes from the firelight, he ber 
over to read what Heath had written. H 
swept off his hat and dropped on one kne 
His hands went out on either side to tl 
slender frame. Leaning forward he presse 
his lips against the pane. How long he rm 
mained thus Heath does not know. 

At last the same low whistle again wa 
heard. The young man sprang up, smili! 
tenderly. He looked Heath in the face an 
placing his three-cornered hat over his hear! 
he made him a ceremonial bow. 

Weatherby Heath felt his timid spirit giv 
one great, fluttering leap of pride. He wa 
on his feet, returning the other’s salute 

A log blazed up. The room was empty. 
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No trick at all to make these! 


Mix mashed potato with beaten egg and 
season with salt and butter Tess 
through a pastry bag to form small 
round cases and brown in a moderate 
fill with Libby's Dried Beef, 
j e mediatel Libby's 

ever 


i 
ve « 


NATURAL 
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zith the help of Libby’s chefs 


How would you like a vacation from 
toiling over the hot cook stove—a 
vacation right at home? 


You can have it any time you choose, 
by using the various delicious foods the 
Libby chefs have cooked for you. 


The Libby Meats, for instance, are 
such a help. These are fine meats which 
have been carefully inspected by the 
Government as well as by Libby, with 
the excess fat, the bone and the gristle 
all removed. And all the tedious part 
of the cooking done in spotless, white- 
tiled kitchens by Libby’s master chefs. 

These meats are packed in sterilized, 
air-tight cans. You buy not a bit of 
waste, but solid, juicy meat that’s ex- 


pertly cooked and seasoned. All you 
need to do is serve it. 

And here on this page are a number 
of ways to do that. This Veal Loaf 
with sparkling tomato jelly, or the 
Corned Beef, chilled and served with a 
crisp, cool cucumber salad—they’re 
exactly suited to these warm August 
days! And so easy to get! 

"Phone your grocer now for a supply 
of Libby’s Meats—and condiments. 
Start tonight your stay-at-home vaca- 
tion from kitchen drudgery. 

You will find the new Libby recipe 
booklet, “Meats Prepared While the 
Kettle Boils,” a great help, too. It’s 
full of suggestions for attractive meals, 
surprisingly easy to prepare. Write for 
your copy today; it’s free. 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby, 108 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd., 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
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stay-at-home vacation 
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For the dish above, strain 2 cups of tomatoes, 


season with salt, pepper and onion juice 
» the Soak 2 tablespoons of gelatin in 1 cup of the 
tomato juice; heat the rest of the jr 
over the gelatin and stir until diss 
a slice of hard cooked egg in the 


leat! gelatin mixture; when set pour in the rest 
mis and chill Serve with Libby's Veal Loaf, 
chilled and sliced 

far 
1g be Who ever heard of baked 
du peaches? 
rtall t wait until you try them, with . Truly this is “cool as a 

{ »by's Vienna Sausage these tender ” 
you tle sausages that are so perfectly is aia cucumber 
in tl soned Heat the sausages in the Chill Libby's Corned Beef inthecanand 
7” 1 and serve with peaches which have serve with a cucumber salad made as 
raise n peeled, sprinkled with sugar and follows: Peel cucumbers, score length 
adow ked until soft wise with a fork and slice thin Mix 

aie with sliced onion and Freneh dressing 
1 ove 

han 

ber 

kne 
o tl 
resse 
he re 

: Look for this name on 
in wa 
mili the packaged foods you 
e an buy; it stands for the 

hear! very highest quality. 
it giv 
le wa 
2. 
pty. 


custard cups. Pour in 1 tables 
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OW it is Smarter Frocks 
| for the girl at school or 
college. 


Frocks that reflect the dom- 
inating note of smartest 
Parisian fashions, yetskillfully 
designed to accentuate every 
grace andallurementofyouth, 
to express most perfectly the 
individuality of the wearer. 

Gmarter Frocks 

Jor he Younger Get 
| Thename‘FASCINETTE” 


on a frock is recognized 
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everywhere as assurance of 
unusually fine material, ex- 
quisite workmanship, latest 
style and remarkably mod- 
erate cost. 

Ask for FASCINETTE Frocks 


at leading stores. If your merchant 


send us his name and address. 


can’t show you models you want, | 
| 


Prices as shown except in 


Canada and Far West. 


Fall Style Book 


Exquisitely detailed 
fashion plates of Fall 
and Winter leading 
styles for all occasions. 
Mailed on request. 


ALEX. E. BASS MFG. CO. 


7th and Market Streets 
Philadelphia 


“Viola” 

Taffeta Silk in Navy 

Brown o 
I 


opening on shoulder 


wool, contrasting col 


frock. Sizes 14-20 
$10.00. 


‘Peggy Anne" Model 
en Cala 


We will see you are supplied. {yy 


Model: Soft 


hand embroidery in 


erent 


! ree 
r Brown 
li r id on 
nd le rimimn 
it ind im 
tted if 
t n Belt i 
] I in n 
i tr ind 
in ibr 
mtrastir 
aitte t 
Sizes 14-20 
Price: $12.00 


The Italian Fevins Go Story Ftimting 


(A story to be read in connection with the Italian Twin paper dolls on page 32 of this issue.) 


AR away in the beautiful city of 

Florence there stands a gray old 

stone palace which is called the 
Palace Grifoni. In this palace lives the 
beautiful Marchesa Grifoni, together 
with her husband, the marchese, her 
twin children, Beppo and 
Beppina, and her baby, who 
at the time of this story 
hadn’t any name at all, be- 
cause she had just come 
and hadn’t brought any 
name with her. Everybody 
called her Micietta, which 
means little pussy. 

One morning the twins 
tiptoed into their mother’s 
room at nine o'clock, be- 
cause at that hour Teresima, 
the nurse, was going to give 
the baby a bath. But alas, 
as the tiny head was be- 
ing scrubbed, a drop of 
soapy water spattered into 
the baby’s eye, and in- 
stantly her mouth flew open 
and, if you had been there, 
you would have been aston- 
ished that so much noise 


could possibly be stored IT WAS COLD AND BEPPO 


away in such a wee bit of 
a body. 

Teresima snatched her up 
and put the little head on 
her shoulder and rocked and crooned and 
comforted,but the baby was not to be soothed, 
and at last Beppo and Beppina had to go 
away. They were quite aggrieved, but Miss 
Topping, the governess, said she would take 
them for a walk in the Boboli Gardens be- 
fore lessons. It was a bright morning of very 
early spring, and was so warm that Beppina 
insisted upon wearing her new spring hat and 
her light coat; and Beppo positively refused 
to put on any coat at all. 


WITHOUT 


‘THE gardens were quite near their house, 
so they had only to walk a short distance 
before they came to the gates. Then they 
walked through the long paths bordered with 
cypress trees cut in all sorts of strange shapes 
and climbed the terraces to a place high up, 
where they could look in one direction and 
see the spires and tile roofs of Florence all 
sparkling in the morning sun; and the other 
way could see men working in their olive 
orchards and vineyards. It was cold on the 
crest of the world, where they climbed, and 
soon, in spite of all she could do, Beppina 
shivered; and as for Beppo, he slipped on 
his coat without being told. 
“Let’s go down where it’s warmer,”’ Miss 
yppiag said, ‘‘and maybe instead of lessons 
is morning we will hunt up a story.”’ 

Phe y limbed down the terraces and soon 

came to a great, long, low building of brown 
which was once, many years ago, a 
and is still used by the 
king when he visits Florence. It is 
called the Pitti Palace, although 
now it is full of pictures and sculp- 
ture and is really a museum. 

“Follow your leader,”’ said Miss 
Topping, and all at once to the 
twins’ surprise, she turned aside 
near the palace into a passageway 
with a long flight of steps which 
led down into a still longer pas 
sige. The twins followed close 
behind her. 

“You see,” said Miss Topping, 
“long years ago when the De’ 
Medicis ruled Florence like kings, 
them name was 
lrancesco, when he was married 
came with his bride to live in this 
very palace. His father lived in 
the Uffizi Palace across the river, 
and because he wished to be able 
to go secretly back and forth be- 


th 


stone, 


pala e 


one of whose 


tween the two pala es, he built a 
long covered passage clear across 
the bridge. This is it, and it is full 
of stories.” 


She led them on and on until she 
tion of the corridor 
frowning down at them 


came to a se 
where 


SLIPPED ON HIS 
BEING 


FORTED, BUT THE 


By Lucy Fircu Perkins 
Illustrations by Author 


from the walls, were the 
faces of many dead and 
gone De’ Medicis in all the 
splendor of their gorgeous 
silks and velvets and jewels 
and brocades. Before one 
p rte ularly wicked looking 
old man Miss Topping 
stepped. ‘Here it is!”’ she 
suid. ‘‘We’ve found it. 
This is the story they tell 
of this wicked old man: He 
was much more wicked than 
most of the villains in the 
De’ Medici family, and that 
was very wicked indeed. In 
those days a duke could kill 
anyone that displeased him 
and there was no one to call 
him to account; so, even 
when this bad man killed 
his wife, no one dared say 
a word about it. 

“Not long afier, in a fit 
of rage, he stabbed his 
lovely young daughter 
whose name was Olympia, 
and, believing he had killed 
her, called his jailer and told him to keep the 
murder a secret and take away the body. 
The jailer was terribly afraid of the duke, so 
he carried the poor little victim to his wife 
to be prepared for burial. 

“The jailer’s wife was a kind-hearted 
woman, and when she found that Olympia 
still breathed she called her husband and 
together they made up their minds that such 
a sweet young thing shoul never meet any 
harm at their hands. 

“When they found that the girl would 
live they shut her up in a secret chamber by 
herself and treated her with all the love and 
kindness they could, and soon she was quite 
well again. Here Olympia lived for some 
time, unknown to her father or anyone else 
in the world. 

“There were many other prisoners under 
the care of the jailer, living in the dungeons 
of the palace, for the wicked duke locked up 
those from whom he stole. Among others 
wnom he had robbed was a brave young 
nobleman named Giannoro.” 


“N' YW Giannoro was clever as well as 
l brave, and he did not sit down and 
grie\ e over his sad fate. Instead, he set about 
thinking and thinking of some plan to regain 
his freedom, and one day when he was study 

ing every inch of the walls of his room to see 
if he could find any means of es« ape, he saw 
the traces of a door which had been walled 


COAT 
rOLD 


HER UP 


AND CROONED AND 
BABY WAS NOT TO Bt 


AND ROCKED 


rERESIMA SNATCHED 


COM- 
SOOTHED 


up with great care. So he began to 

work away at it and finally, to his great 

joy, made an opening through into the 

next room, and there he found a beau 

tiful young lady who was also a pris 

oner! At once they began to tell each 
other all their troubles and sorrows and they 
agreed that the duke, her father, was the 
wickedest man that ever lived, and they 
both longed to see him punished for his 
crimes. 

“Finally Giannoro, who was certainly very 
clever indeed, hit upon a plan to save their 
lives and punish the wretched duke. As for 
the duke himself, his daughter’s murder 
for of course he believed her to be dead had 
caused him great remorse. He brooded over 
it day and night, but instead of turning from 
his evil ways he only became more and more 
cruel, 

“Whenever he felt especially malicious he 
could think of nothing better to do than to 
have all his prisoners taken from their dun- 
geons and brought before him under guard. 
Then he would taunt them with their help- 
lessness. 

“On the next occasion when the duke did 
this, up spoke young Giannoro. ‘Though I 
have no powers of enchantment to melt 
either your heart or your stone walls and set 
myself free, yet by my spells, signore, I can 
bring the dead to life. No one, however 
powerful, can do every marvel. Even you, 
O signore, have perhaps griefs and regrets 
wuich you are powerless to overcome.’ 

“When the duke heard these words he 
was very suspicious of Giannoro, and he 
said to him: ‘Young man, if you can tell me 
what it is that eats my heart with sorrow, I 
will set you free.’”’ 


ah mi Giannoro spoke out boldly and 
said: ‘You murdered both your wil 
and your daughter Olympia, wicked man that 
you are, and the torments which you suffer 
now are as nothing to the punishment which 
awaits you before the judgment seat of God. 
Truly your most miserable prisoner is a 
happier man than you.’ 

‘The duke was terribly frightened and 
begged Giannoro to tell him how he could 
escape this awful fate. 

“*Tf the dead consent, I can cause them to 
appear before you,’ said Giannoro; ‘but if 
every command uttered by them is not 
obeye 1 to the letter, then we both shall die.’ 

“By this time the duke’s terror was so 
great that he begged Giannoro to make his 
daughter appear before him. Then a lovely 
white figure stood in the dimly lighted room 
and the miserable duke fell upon his knees 
and cried out, ‘Olympia!’ 

‘You are condemned to everlasting tor 


ment for your vile deeds,’ said Olyn pla 
very lemnly; ‘yet even now there is hop 
for you. I may yet be restored from death 
to life if you will obey my commands. First, 


you must set free all your prison 
ers, kneel before them like 
and crave their forgiven¢ 


al slave 
s for the 
wrongs you have done them, and 
then do whatever penance they 
set for you. After that you must 
restore to everyone in this world 
all that you have stolen from 
them, and when this is done you 
must become a monk and spend 
the rest of your days in fasting 
and prayer.’ 

“*T promise, I promise,’ qua- 
vered the old duke. And he kept 
his promise. 

“When at last the duke had be 
come a monk and the doors of the 
monastery had closed behind him 
forever, Olympia came forth from 
her prison, married the brave 
Giannoro, and they lived happily 
ever after.” 

“That was too easy on the 
duke,” said Beppo wrathfully. 

*Let’s go home,” Beppina said; 
“the pictures look at us so, they 
scare me.”’ 

Miss Topping laughed. “ You 
needn’t be afraid of the De’ Med- 
icis any more,” she said. 
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Conspicuous 
Nose 


grow larger if neglected 


OMPLEXIONS otherwise flaw- 
less are often ruined by conspicu- 
ous nose pores. 


The pores of the face are not as fine 
as on other parts of the body. On the 
nose especially, there are more fat 
glands than elsewhere and there is 
more activity of the pores. 


These pores, if not properly stimu- 
lated and kept free from dirt, clog up 
and become enlarged. 


To reduce enlarged nose pores use 
this special treatment: 


RING a soft cloth from very hot 

water, latherit with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, then kold it to your face. 
When the heat hasexpanded the pores, 
rub in very gently a fresh lather of 
Woodbury’s. Repeat this hot water 
and lather application several times, 
stopping at once if your nose feels sensi- 
tive. Then finish by rubbing the nose 
for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 


Supplement this treatment with the 
steady general use of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Before long you will 
notice a marked improvement in your 
ckin. But do not expect to change 
completely in a week a condition re- 
sulting from long continued exposure 
and neglect. Make this treatment a 
daily habit and before long you will see 
how it gradually reduces the enlarged 
pores until they are inconspicuous. 


This is only one of the famous skin 
treatmentsgivenin the booklet “4 Skin 
You Love to Touch,” which is wrapped 
around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. A special Woodbury treatment 
for each different type of skin is given 
in this booklet. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today 
and begin tonight the right treatment 
for your skin. 

The same qualities that give Wood- 
bury’s its beneficial effect in overcom- 
ing common skin troubles, make it ideal 
for general use—for keeping the skin in 
good condition. A 25c cake lasts a 
month or six weeks for general toilet 
use, including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 

For 25 cents we will send you a complete 
miniature set of the Woodbury skin prep- 
arations, containing: 

A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 

Cream 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin 

You Love to Touch.” 


Send for this set today. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 108 Spring Grove Ave. , Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. [f you hve in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 108 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario. English Agents: H. C. 
Quelch Co.,4 Ludgate Square, London E. C. 4, 
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The Land Unborn Babies 


N Maeterlinck’s play — 

“The Blue Bird,” you see the exquisite Land— all 
misty blue—where countless babies are waiting their 
time’ to be born. 


As each one’s hour comes, Father Time swings wide 
the big gate. Out flies the stork with a tiny bundle 
addressed to Earth. 


The baby cries lustily at leaving its nest of soft, fleecy 
clouds—not knowing what kind of an earthly “nest” 


it will be dropped into. 


Every baby cannot be born into a luxurious hhome— 
cannot find awaiting it a dainty, hygienic nursery, 
rivalling in beauty the misty cloud-land. 


But it is every child’s rightful heritage to be born into 
a clean, healthful home where the Blue Bird of 
Happiness dwells. 


As each child is so born — 

the community, the nation, and the home are richer. 
For just as the safety of a building depends upon its 
foundation of rock or concrete so does the safety of 
the race depend upon its foundation—the baby. 


And just as there is no use in repairing a building 
above, if its foundation be weak, there is no use in 
hoping to build a strong civilization except through 


healthy, happy babies. 


Thousands of babies — 

die needlessly every year. Thousands of rickety little 
feet falter along Life’s Highway. Thousands of im- 
perfect baby-eyes strain to get a clear vision of the 
wonders that surround them. Thousands of defective 
ears cannot hear even a mother’s lullaby. 


And thousands of physically unfit men and women 
occupy back seats in life, are counted failures—all 
because of the thousands and thousands of babies 
who have been denied the birthright of a sanitary 
and protective home. 


So that wherever one looks—the need for better 
homes is apparent. And wherever one listens can 
be heard the call for such homes from the Land of 
Unborn Babies. 


The call is being heard — 

by the schools and colleges that are establishing classes 
in homemaking and motherhood; by public nurses 
and other noble women who are visiting the homes 
of those who need help and instruction; by the hos- 
pitals that are holding Baby Clinics. 


By towns and cities that are holding Baby Weeks 
and health exhibits; by magazines and newspapers 
that are publishing articles on pre-natal care. 


By Congress that has passed the Mothers and 
Babies Act, under which health boards in every State 
will be called upon to give information to expectant 
mothers. 


All this is merely a beginning — 

The ground has hardly been broken for 
the Nation’s only safe foundation— 
healthy babies—each of whom must have 
its rightful heritage—An Even Chance 
a healthy body. 


«WAT No. 
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The call will not be answered until every 
mother, every father and every community 
helps to make better homes in which to 
welcome visitors from the Land of Un- 
born Babies. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has been working years for improvement in 
home conditions and surroundings, and re- 
joices in having helped thereby to reduce 
materially the death rate of babies and of 
mothers in childbirth. During this period 
the death rate from infectious diseases of 
children has been reduced 37%. The total 
death rate has been reduced 31.9%. 


The work of this Company has been of such 
vital importance to its policy holders and the 
public that it is publishing the results, with 
the hope of showing to everyone, every- 
where, that there is nothing more impor- 
tant than protecting the people of our land 
from preventable diseases and unnecessary 
death. 

In 1921 the Metropolitan distributed 


25,000,000 booklets dealing with the most 
important phases of health and disease. 
It will be glad to furnish, on request, book- 
lets telling the mother how to prepare for 
the baby; how to keep the home sanitary; how 
to protect her children against contagious 
diseases; how to make the family healthier 
and happier. 

HALEY FISKE, President 


Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK 


1922 
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Penelope and the Poet 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Miss Thornton, what do you say to 
to the circus?” 
Ih!” breathed Pen rapturously. 
There is a circus, isn’t there? And I’ve 
been to one; all my life I’ve enter- 
da hopeless yearning for the circus. 
ard, march, Miss Thornton; that’s my 
ma on the hook.”’ 
) pattered along behind him, almost 
thless with joyous emotion. 
\re you sure you want me? Sure I won’t 
the way? Oh, I’m so happy! Nobody 
how much I wanted to go to that 
I keep saying to myself, when I 
do something I want to do ever so 
I mean, when I find I really can’t do 
it just at first, but when I’ve tried 
ingle other way, and I have to give up 
punished—then I just say to myself 
and over, ‘What difference will it make 
indred years from now?’ But I’m be- 
ing to think that p’r’aps that’s a silly 
x to say, because what difference does it 
e what difference it makes then? I 
t want it then, I want it now; so it’s 
that it makes the difference.” 


\ ELL, rather,” said Felix St. John. “I 
want it all now, too, every blessed bit 
Heavens, what a day to be alive on! 
Smell the locusts, Penelope Thornton; doesn’t 
em the greatest joke of all that some 
we won't be here to smell them?” 
\w—awfully funny,” panted Pen. ‘Do 
mind if I hold your hand, Mr. Sinjun? 
| will you carry Jupiter Ammon, please? 
1 go so fast that I feel sort of dizzy. 
it’s fine now.” 


1h, Moon of my delight, that knows no Wane,” 


ted Felix St. John in his beautiful voice 
t seemed so oddly at variance with his 
sical, joyous, irresistibly homely face; 


it other Moon that looks for us again 

low oft hereafter will she look for us 

rough this same Garden—and for One in 
vain? 


\\ here will we be then, Penelope Thornton? 
t garden will we be playing in that day? 
vood Heaven, what rot to be talking on 

iy like this, with the circus ahead of us!” 
| don’t think it’s rot,’ protested Pen. 
think it’s ever so interesting. And | 
nk it would be awfully exciting to die, 
there’s so much to do here!” 
What a quaint little beggar you are!” 
hed St. John softly. ‘I think we'll be no 
friends, Penelope Thornton. Oh, there’s 
band. Run, run, you infantile tortoise; 
miss something, and I hate missing 
hing. Hurry!” 


| \M hurrying,” gasped Pen indignantly. 

Pull harder. H-here we are. What are 
topping for?” 

’o you sell the tickets?’’ St. John was 


nding. ‘I want the two best you have; 
nd two for the concert—and two 
the Wild Woman —and the 
t Python—and the Tat 
| Man—and the Liv 
keleton. We don't 
t to miss anything, 
e, Penelope Thorn- 
Not today.” 
n was sniffing the 
lust rapturously, 
her head tilted 


Ih, we can’t possi- 
top to look at those 
little Shetland 
she wailed. 
hurry! Oh, see 
giraffe! Isn’t he 


ey dashed under “~~ 
inner canvas flap. 
ief scurry over the 
ust track, a hasty 
nble over two tiers 
traged people, and 
found themselves 
ichor, exhausted but triumphant, just as 
lirst Roman chariot made its dramatic 
v, followed by a string of affectionate 
hants, firmly attached to one another’s 


““My conscience!” ejaculated Mr. St. John 
excitedly. ‘“‘ Look at the damsel on the fiery 
charger. What poise, Penelope Thornton, 
what easy grace! What glorious symphony 
of pink-and-blue! What flashing eyes and 
raven locks! Be still, be still, my beating 
heart! What ——”’ 

“She’s perfectly gorgeous,” agreed Pen 
enthusiastically. “‘Oh, oh, look at the sea 
lions! They’re going into the farthest ring 
The little fat one on the end’s playing the 
drum, and its mother’s banging cymbals. 


Oh, do look — 


| SHALL never be happy,” said Felix 
St. John with conviction, “until I can 
balance a large, fat, red-and-white ball on 
the tip of my nose and catch a flaming brand 
between my teeth with airy nonchalance. 
I will not be beaten by a mere seal. I will 
practice night and day with unremitting 
vigilance, and you will practice with me. | 
will—Jove, Penelope Thornton, look at that 
infant hanging by its teeth from the top of 
the tent!” 

“‘Oh-h-h!” breathed Pen, tense and shud- 
dering. 

“You'll miss something,” said St. John 
relentlessly. ‘‘Never mind if it does make 
you dizzy. If you don’t look quick you 
won’t see what that tow-headed man is do- 
ing, and I know it’s ——”’ 

“They're the clowns,” almost screamed 
Pen, “and the little one’s got some fire 
crackers in his hand. Oh, oh, he’s tying 
them on to the fat woman’s skirt! Someonc 
tell her quick; they’re going off; they’re 
going off!’ There was a bang, and Penelope 
and Felix St. John shrieked with excitement 
and laughter as the corpulent lady charged 
madly around the ring. 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten date for 
Pen, that May afternoon. Hand in hand, 
breathless with interest, flushed with excite 
ment, they watched, the great poet and the 
little girl—two children, blissfully happy. 
oblivious alike to laughing comment 
winged minutes. And when, the whole de 
lirious performance being _ irretrievably 
ended, they climbed down over the two rows 
and passed quickly out into the fresh spring 
twilight, neither of them spoke. 


and 


EN pattered quietly along, now and then 
administering a convulsive 
Jupiter Ammon. It was so beautiful, the 
warm, friendly twilight, so beautiful that it 
hurt. Why did it make you afraid to be 
happy? she wondered vaguely. Why 
Felix St. John broke the soft silence v 
joyous, reminiscent chuckle. 
“What’s funny?” begged Pen suddenly, 
desirous of laughter. 
“T was wondering 
of it all, you know.” 
Phil 


“Good grac ious, no! 


squeeze to 


ith a 


what Phil would think 


your brother?” 

She’s Phyllis eliza 

beth Carter, the rector’s daughter, at hom« 

My brother’s name’s Dick. You'd like 
Dick, Penelope Thornton 

“Does Phyllis Elizabeth Carter 

like circuses, Mr. Sin 
jun?” pursued Pen, ig 
noring any attempts at 
diversion. 

‘*Rather not; she 
thinks they're no end 
silly, the darling.’’ 
There was a_half- 
pitying, half-proud, 
wholly tender note in 
his voice. 

“Oh!” said Pen com 
prehendingly; ‘are you 
going to marry her 
soon?” 

Mr. St. John checked 
an impulse to jump and 
laughed again instead. 
“You don’t waste time 
in beating about the 
bush, do you, Penelope 
Thornton? Well, no 
more do I.” 

“Tell me about Phyllis Elizabeth,” said Pen 
solemnly. ‘‘Isshe pretty?’’ The man didn’t 
speak for a minute, but stood staring ahead 
of him. 

(Continued on Page 47 


EINZ 


Vine gars 


Every drop awakens flavor 
I’RESH, crisp vegetables! 
Oil! 


Heinz Vinegar and Olive 
There’s the start of a successful salad! 


zest to lagging appetites! 


There’s 
Heinz Vinegars blend de- 
liciously with other good condiments, and develop 
exquisite Havors from otherwise plain-tasting foods. 
Aged in wood for at least a year. 


megar made from barley malt 
White V megar made from selected grain 
Cider } ‘negar— made from choice cider apples 
Tarragon Vinegar 


in bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 
ing from choice 


oltre in the Heinz 


Imported 


Olive Oil 


establish- 


ment in Seville Spain. 


In bottles or tins. 


>... 
PURE MALT 
VINEGAR \ 
4 


Some of the 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 


Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


ALL HEINZ GOODS SOLD IN CANADA ARE PACKED IN CANADA 
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Clean clothes every day, 
with ease—what luxury! 


How luxurious if you and your family could change into 
crisp, clean clothes every day this hot weather! 


What’s to prevent? 


Is it the extra washing, with its gruelling labor and theft 
of precious time? Is it the extra heat from boiling? 


Let the modern washing method with P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap take out the extras. 


You needn’t Loi! clothes with P and G. Just soap and 
soak, in cold or lukewarm water. 


You needn’t use the back-tiring, clothes-destroying wash- 
board rubbing with P and G. Just squeeze and rinse. 
Only places like cuff-edges, neck-bands and knees need rub- 
bing at all, and then only lightly between the hands. 


For P and G The White Naphtha Soap is a double-duty 
soap. It combines the speed of naphtha soap with the 
safety of white soap. Its use means more clean clothes 
with Jess work. 


Try it and see! So many other women have learned its 
speed and safety that it is now quite naturally the largest 
selling laundry soap in America. 


Not merely a naphtha soap; 
Not merely a white laundry soap; 
But the best features of both combined. 


for Speed and Safety 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cir 
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Penelope and the Poet 


Continued from Page 45) 
ge 


Finally, ‘‘She’s like one of her flowers,” 

e said softly, “little and sweet, and pink 
nd white; you’re half afraid to touch her 
i fear it might hurt her. You ought to see 
erin the morning in the garden. She wears 
tig floppy hat with strings that blow around 
verywhere, and a ruffly white dress—and 
ie has the dimpliest face—and when she 
miles at you over the roses— Jove, I'd give 
ymething to see her now!’’ He shook his 
houlders with a resolute smile. 

‘“T s’pose that you’re awfully in love with 

er,”’ said Pen sympathetically. 

‘T shouldn’t be surprised,” assented Felix 
st. John. ‘‘ But do you know, the ridiculous 

art of it is that she won’t 

elieve it. She says that 

haven’t seen enough of 
the world, and that I don’t 

now my own heart, and 
that—it’s all such jolly ( 
rot, you know.”’ He smiled 
a boyish, appealing smile. 
‘She says she’s not worthy 
of me. Not worthy of me! 
Why, every yellow hair in 
her blessed little head is 
worth a hundred of me. 
But I’m through with it 
now. 

‘I’m sick for the sight 
of her. I’m sailing next 
week for home, Penelope 
Thornton, and I'll marry 
her before she can 
much as think of one of 
her fine arguments.” 

He laughed aloud in sheer exuberance of 
joy at the prospect. 

Pen laughed, too, happily. ‘I think that 
will be fine,”’ she agreed. ‘I s’pose you’re 
sure when you love a person? I wonder 
what it feels like.”’ 


as 


7 ELIX ST. JOHN stopped short in the 

deserted street. He took a long, deep 
breath and stood looking down at Pen, 
his hat in his hands. If she lives to be 
very old indeed, Pen will still see that shin- 
ing face, suddenly beautiful. 

“Oh, yes,” he said quietly. “‘I’m sure that 
| love her. I love her the way the chaps that 
have mothers love them, and the way they 

ve their little kids too. I love her the way 
the monks love their saints; only I love her 
all the more because she isn’t any saint, but 
ust Phyllis. You see, she’s all my dreams 
ome true; only so much better than the 
est of them. She’s higher than the stars, 
ind yet so small that I could hold her in the 
palm of my hand. It is as though all the 
veliest music ever composed, and the most 
onderful poems ever written, and the most 
eautiful pictures ever painted were put into 

mething no higher than my heart, that I 
ould put my arms around and cry to all the 
ld: ‘See, it’s my Phil!’” He 
imself up sharply; and then he 
Why, yes,” he said, “I’m pretty sure t 
ve her, Penelope Thornton.” 

Pen was breathing very fast and some 
ling hurt her in her throat, but she nodded 
iliantly. “I think you do,” she said em 
hatically, “and it was very silly for me not 
» see W hy you wrote poetry too. She must 
e most awfully proud of you, that girl, and 
ost awfully happy.” 

St. John smiled down upon her with a very 
inning sweetness. “Some day,” he said, 
you'll make some other lucky beggar most 
vfully proud, and most awfully happy too. 
ou’re quite the nicest person that I’ve met 

America, Penelope Thornton. And here 
e are, aren’t we? It’s beena most splendid 
iy; I shan’t forget it.”’ 

‘*T’ll always, always remember,”’ said Pen. 


caught 
smiled 
iat I 


. WAS just two days later and Pen was 
coming home, after the most glorious picnic 

the woods with Don and Peggy. She was 
uite blissfully hot and dirty, and as she was 
lso violently thirsty she had run on ahead 
» get a drink. She was halfway up the 
eranda steps, singing happily under her 
reath, when she caught sight of Garrick. 
One frightened look at his face and the 
lowers dropped unheeded, while she tugged 
t his arm in quick panic. ‘Oh, please, 
hat’s the matter?’ 


Garrick ran his fingers through the tangled 
curls, staring at her curiously. ‘Don’t 
worry,” he said gently. ‘Everything’s all 
right here, Queen Mab. Only a friend of 
mine—and of yours, too, it seems, though I 
didn’t know it—has had hard luck. Pat 
Sinjun’s dead.” 

Pen winced and then smiled breathlessly. 
“Oh, Garrick, I guess you’re mistaken.” 

“T was there, Mab. He was thrown from 
his horse, riding to hounds this morning 
He —he was kicked in the back of the head.” 

Pen leaned up against the big white pillar, 
wrinkling her brows in the effort to take in 
what he was saying. ‘‘Oh, no,”’ she repeated; 
“it’s just some mistake. 
Why, Garrick, he couldn't 
die yet. It wouldn't 
fair.” 

Poor little fairy !”’ said 
the man. ‘‘ Do your gods 
always play fair, Mab? 
It’s no mistake; I’ve been 
to his rooms to straighten 
things up a bit. I found 
this there—for you. It’s 
his new book.” 


be 


EN took it, then 

slipped past him down 
the steps, and ran on to 
the garden, never stop- 
ping until she was safe in 
the shelter of her best 
beloved tree. 

There, with the question 
still deep in her eyes, she 
opened the slender green volume with care- 
ful fingers. ‘“*To Dear Penelope Thornton”’ 
Was written across the white fly leaf, in a big, 
irregular hand. Her fingers shook a little as 
they turned to the title page, which bore the 
simple inscription: 

JOURNEY’S END 
BY 
St. JouHn 


On the next page was the dedication, and 
Pen read it through a sudden blur of tears: 


To HER 
AT THE JoURNEY’'s END 


“It wasn’t fair,”” whispered Pen passion- 
ately. “Oh, poor Phil! You'll never know 
and he didn’t want to die; it wasn’t fair.” 

A piece of paper fell out and lay looking 
up at her from the green grass. It was a 
letter, written in a round, childish hand; 
and at sight of the words at the top and bot- 
tom of the page, Pen caught it up with an 
eager little cry, for it began, ‘‘ My dearest 
Felix,” and the last word was Phyllis.” 


WOULDN’T mind,” Pen affirmed, 
half aloud. “‘He’d want me to, | 


know.” And this is what she read 

Uy Dearest Felix: I know you will be r 
prised, but I hope you will not much mind what 
Il am going to tell you. Because I am very fond 
of you, dear Felix, and should hate to hurt you 
And Dick would too But, after all, I never 
exactly promised, and you have always been so 
kind to me that I am sure that you will be kind 
about this. Dick and I were married yesterday; 
papa quite approves; and oh, Felix, I'm so 
happy! And you always said that you wanted 


me to be happy—that before everything, didn't 
you? And I am sure that you will find a girl 
who will make you much happier than I ever 
could have; perhaps you have found her al 
ready. So do write that you don’t mind too 
much, dear Felix, and with love from us all, I 
am ever your affectionate PHYLLIS. 


Pen brushed the big tears off her lashes 
with impatient fingers. She had been silly; 
it was Phyllis who didn’t play fair, not the 
gods. Poor, stupid Phyllis! ‘‘Is’pose heaven 
did seem best,’’ she whispered softly. 

From the house she could hear Don calling 
to her shrilly, and she stumbled slowly to 
her feet. Such a beautiful day! There was 
a bird singing somewhere, coining all the 
beauty in notes of liquid gold. And that 
other sweet singer, silent now, blind to all the 
beauty, deaf to all the sweetness! Pen threw 
back her head with a brave, defiant little 
gesture. 

“But he’s happy!” she said to the singing 
bird and the green garden and the golden 
day. “Oh, I know he’s happy!” 
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They are not Keds unless 


the name Keds 1s on the shoe 


A sturdy sport shoe that is pop- 
ular for schoo! wear. Heavy re- 
inforcements and ankle patch. 


For general everyday wear 
for boys and girls. The 
most popular summer 
shoe. 


One of the most popular 
all-purpose Keds For 
street, for home, for sport. 


Let them take vacation 
comfort back to school 


strengthen. Orthopedic physi- 
cians recommend them for 
children. 


Be sure you get Keds 
Keds are a complete line of can- 
vas rubber-soled shoes. All are 
made of fine white or colored can- 
vas with soles of tough, springy 


Practical canvas rubber-soled 
shoes for everyday wear—espe- 
cially designed for boys and girls 
Getting back to school is a real 
physical and mental effort for 
the average boy or girl. 


Thoughtful mothers are seeing 
to it that their children carry 


over into the school term as_ rubber from our own Sumatra 
much as possible of vacation plantations. 
freedom and comfort. Among Examine the various models. 


other things they are avoiding 
stiff, heavy shoes which cramp 
their feet. They are buying 
their children comfortable Keds 
which are built for everyday 
wear. 

There are many Keds designed 
for school use. As light and 
natural as “‘barefoot,’’ yet they 
are built to give the child’s foot 
perfect protection. They allow 
the foot muscles to develop and 


If your dealer does not have the 
type for your particular need, he 
can get it for you. 


But remember, Keds are made 
only by the United States Rub- 
ber Company. If the name Keds 
isn’t on the shoes, they aren’t 
real Keds. 


You will be interested in our booklet, 
‘*Outdoor Games for Children.’’ Write 
for a free copy to Dept. W-4, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Ked 


Trademark Reg. lt Off 


Keds were originated and are 
made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. The name 
Keds is on every pair. It is your 
guarantee of quality and value. 


S. Pat 
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Linoleun 


for Every Floor in the House 
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The Floor is Linoleum 


\ Look for the is a charming living-room. The the plain colors, delicate two-toned 
‘ CIRCLE “A color harmonies of furniture, hangings, —_Jaspés, inlaid designs and really distine- 
the burlap back and floor add to the beauty and restful- tive patterns from which you can choose 
ness of the decorative scheme. in selecting Armstrong’s Linoleum for 
The floor in this room is linoleam— the floors of your home. 
modern linoleum, such as you will now Write to our Bureau of Interior Deco- 
find in many attractive homes. Rugs __ ration foradviceastoproper patterns and 
are used on these floors, as on any floor. colors for use in any scheme of home 
There are many reasons why people decoration. No charge for this service. 
like floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum. A living-room of average size, 12 x 18 
Such floors are comfortable under foot feet, can be floored with the Plain Brown 
restful to walk on and stand on; and linoleum shown in the illustration at a 
you may depend on them to remain cost of about $48.00 (slightly higher in t 
permanently as smooth and solid as the — the FarWest). This linoleum is cemented f & 
day they were installed. down firmly over builders’ deadening 
You keep these modern floors in per- felt, and you will find it a permanently 
Tr one of these Arie fect condition by occasional waxing and beautiful and durable floor. x 
Strong patterns is more polishing. Expensive refinishing is never “The Art of Home Furnishing 3 
necessary and no other floor is so easy and Decoration” (Second Edition) 
rt No. 20 phasis | to clean as linoleum. ‘By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New 4 
< School of Fine and ed Art. 
pCi arate : your merchant and ask him to show you receipt of twenty cents. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs ArMstTRONG Cork Company, LinoLeuM Division 
You can also buy rugs of Armstrong’s Linoleum, suit- 926 Mary St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania felt abc 
able for kitchen, dining-room, or bedroom, and fully _ golden 
guaranteed to give satisfactory service. Send for free . ribbons 
booklet, ““Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs,” showing color- n the 
plates of pleasing and artistic designs. of in 
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AGES shook their heads when they heard 
we had selected Paris in which to search out 
the theory for dressing youth. You would 
have thought it was nothing short of a quest 
I was launched upon. They said the way to 
do it was to get hold of some French dame 
of about forty. She incorporated the princi- 
ples of costuming for all those aged eighteen. 
rhe F rench, you know, pat us on the heads and tell us that 
nly the very young nations concern themselves over youth. 
[he older ones put it in a uniform and amuse themselves 
with reproductions of it. And so I half expected my appeal 
to fall on ears that could not hear. What did they know 
ibout such things as youth? 
I pronounced the word, and the very boulevards seemed 
) sway to it and laugh and shake off the centuries. “It is 
uffante,’’ cried Lanvin, who began her career as a great 
lressmaker by making clothes for her daughter at home. 

“It dances and shimmers,” said Mr. Molyneux, the 
english creator here in Paris who helped dress Princess 
Mary, ‘‘and is never still. It should be clothed in the 
colors of Nature and embellished with wild flowers. No 
sophisticated double blossoms. No roses. It should wear 


(Continued on Page 117) 


A novel touch is given the sports tan 
felt above by draping the crown with 

lden brown and sand-colored velvet 
ribbons drawn into a knotted bow 
n the right side, with ends shooting 
ff in the popular quill-like fashion. 


At the rig 
this time 
center Miss 


cape-coat and tan velours sports hat with metal ribbon band. 


ht center below is another dre 5 
in black, with quills at the side back. At the left 
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Lillian Gish Poses tn Loung Girls Flats 


And Mary Brush Williams Writes of Paris Fashions 


Silver gray glacier satin, trimmed with a 
straight felt band and bow, as in Miss Gish’s 
hat below, is a Parisian fancy. The soft little 
hat of beige faille, piped and faced with dark 
brown and trimmed only with a brown belt and 
buckle, at right, will prove a boon to you if you 
wisha smart sports hat for fall wear, but do not 


Jind the severe type altogether becoming to you. 


Miss Gish gave the navy general-wear glacier satin hat above 
at the left a Parisian touch by havins 
made of many loops of silver braid. 
a navy felt hat, with a navy 


it trimmed with a band 
At the left she is wearing 
satin underbrim, around the crown 
of which is a soft satin ribbon with puffed bow on the side. 


Many of the smartest hats 
for winter are of soft suéde 


or of suédine, a fabric so 


similar that thed1 ifferencei. 
almost indistinguishable. 
Of cocoa-hued suédine, 
trimmed with perfora- 


tions,is the sports hat above. 


At college you will need to be dressy on occasion, and you 
cannot do better than to ange a@ large, simple hat of good 


lines, like Miss Gish’s 


The material is black glacier 


satin, which has the new, poets mussed look that is to be so 


modish this coming season, 


and is trimmed with black satin 


ribbon, finishing in a flat bow on the left side. With thi 
MissGish wears a soft, light gray cloth three-piece suit, widely 


collared in caracul. The 


jacket is short and close-fitting. 


sy hat of glacier satin, 


Gish is wearing a costume she much likes —a tweed 


Yo 
tail 
Lurns ¢ 


lack felt above, because il 
coming 


nole 


>» aimost certain to vote for the 


just enough lo make it be 


1d because the quill 


fall and winter millinery. 
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O WEAR to teas or to 
the theater the college 
girl will need a frock of 


georgette or chiffon over satin, 
such as is sketched at the left 
above. Narrow picoted ribbon 
gathered through the center makes a fascinating trim- 
ming. Beige over brown, with the hat of faille and satin 
all in brown, would be a particularly interesting color 
possibility. 

Some member of the taffeta family best lends itself 
to the bouffant type of dancing frock so appropriate 


and becoming to the undergraduate. Pale green with 
brown fringe, or ivory with black fringe, would be 
lovely for the frock in the center above. One must be 
young to wear the delectable combination of navy chif- 
fon and canna red sketched just above, but on a slender, 
bobbed-haired freshman it 1s-an assured success. 


to Boarding School or 


Lucky the college girl who boasts a “sure enough” 
evening cape. Orchid velvet with a collar faced and 
banded with silver tissue or with chiffon would be gor- 
geous for the cape above. 

Everyone wants at least one pair of ‘‘spiffy’’ pajamas. 
Crépe de chine is the best material, and a new idea is 
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to have the trousers white and the 
top of one’s favorite color. The 
neck line and flowing sleeves of 
those on the preceding page are especially attractive. 

Equally appropriate for wear on the campus and for 
more formal occasions is the extremely good-looking 
coat of dull-finished velours de laine sketched at the left 
above. The pockets are of suéde leather, which is the 
newest note in Paris, and leather may make the belt 
and replace the plaid cloth on cuffs and hat, if one 
wishes, the collar being faced, in that case, with self 
material. Brown velours de laine with tan-leather trim- 
mings would be smart, or old blue with gray. 

The indispensable serge or tricotine should be as plain 
as is the dress sketched just above, but with as good 
lines. Capacious pockets not only add to the charm of 


such a frock but keep one's pencils, 
fountain pen and handkerchiefs out 
of the “‘Lost and Found Room.” A 
good-looking frock of covert cloth, as sketched in the 
center above, will serve for church and town going all 
winter and be brought forth joyfully for wear without a 
coat on the first warm days of spring. Tan covert with 
washable collar and cuffs of brown linen would reflect 
the season’s color tendencies. The smart little sports 
hat is of stitched felt and grosgrain ribbon. 

The college girl who decides to have a suit for ‘‘ best” 
will probably choose dull-finished velours de laine, 
which is one of fashion’s decrees for winter, and trim 
it with natural muskrat, raccoon or beaver. An attrac- 
tive way of making such a suit is suggested in the sketch 
above. The detachable panel of brocaded or embroidered 


silk may be removed and buttoned or snapped in place 
again for a tea or matinée. The accompanying hat has 
a brim of soft felt and a moiré ribbon crown. 

For fall wear camel's-hair 
cloth would be splendid for the 
coat suit at the right above 
and would, except in the most 
northern states, carry one 
through the winter. As the 
jacket is long, it may also 
serve as a topcoat over an 
afternoon dress of crépe or 
satin. The hat of felt and 
bright-hued taffeta strips 
twisted together is colorful 
and out of the ordinary. 
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Good for School Days as for Vacation Time 


& 


LDER sister’s last year’s serge challenges the 
eye of one’s most critical schoolmate to recog- 
nize it in the two center frocks above. At left 

center, skirt, collar, belt and cuff bands are of navy 
serge, while the waist is of blue-and-gray-striped 
wool. (Design No. 3624, sizes eight to fourteen.) 
The dress at the right center has a front and back 
panel of blue serge, with an underdress of chintz 


and deep cuffs of the serge. 
sizes eight to fourteen.) 

The middy suit at extreme left might also be 
worn with a white blouse. (Design No. 3628, sizes 
six to fourteen.) 

When one is older—at least twelve —one’s heart 
warms to a gayly flowered chintz slip-on, like that 
second from left, in tones of green, the belt, pocket 


(Design No. 3634, 


3626 


and collar bindings matching the deepest tone. 
(Design No. 3619, sizes eight to fourteen.) 

The school coat may be a problem looming ahead, 
but it is quickly solved if one choose the coat at the 
extreme right. Any soft wool material would be 
nice in sand color or navy. The belt is of the same 
material, braided. (Design No. 3626, sizes eight 
to fourteen.) 


Patterns may be ecured fron 


Dresses, 3 


5 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents; Blouses, 3 


Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


cents, 


Augu: 
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: 3624 
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1 any store selling Hon 
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With children 
about the house, 
there is many a 
cut finger—many 
a bloody nose. 

Fels-Naptha 
takes out blood- 
stains quickly, 
thoroughly, 


safely. 


your most persona 
FELS-NAPTHA. the Sanitary Soap 


The exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and real naptha 
enables this great, sanitary cleaner to do the most disagreeable washing 
jobs in a jiffy, and with the least pessible handling. 

In no other soap do you get the same double-cleaning — the 


soap-and-water cleaning, and the naptha cleaning. Either the soap or 
the naptha in Fels-Naptha is a wonderful cleaner alone. But together, Yor 
you have the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend that has never been success- ; 
fully imitated! 

The test of Fels-Naptha Soap before using is to smell it. The test 
after using is the white, sweet, sanitary cleanliness of the clothes, free 
from any odor. The real naptha does its work, then vanishes. 

And in “the golden bar’, naptha is held to the last sliver until 
released by the wash-water. Fels-Naptha has real naptha in it and 
holds this dirt-loosener for the work on washday. Put Fels-Naptha to 
the hardest tests. It is safe for all laundry work. Begin now. 
Directions for using are printed inside the wrapper. 


FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send ; 
for free sample. Write ‘‘Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia.” The original and genuine naptha 


oap, in the red-and-green wrapper 
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Teeth You Envy 


Are brushed in this new way 


Millions of people daily now combat 
the film on teeth. This method is fast 
spreading all the world over, largely by 
dental advice. 

You see the results in every circle. 
Teeth once dingy now glisten as they 
should. Teeth once concealed now show 
in smiles. 

This is to cffer a ten-day test to prove 
the benefits to you. 


That cloudy film 


A dingy film accumulates on teeth. 
When fresh it is viscous—you can feel 
it. Film clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. It forms the basis 
of cloudy coats. 

Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
Tartar is based on film. Film holds food 
substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of many 
troubles, local and internal. Thus most 
tooth troubles are now traced to film, 
and very few escape them. 


Must be combated 


Film has formed a great tooth prob- 
lem. Dental science has for years sought 
ways to fight it. 


Two ways have now been found. Able 
authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. A new tooth paste has been 
perfected, to comply with modern re- 
quirements. And these two film com- 
batants are embodied in it. 

This tooth paste is Pepsodent, now 
employed by forty races, largely by 
dental advice. 


Other tooth enemies 


Starch is another tooth enemy. It 
gums the teeth, gets between the teeth, 
and often ferments and forms acid. 

Nature puts a starch digestant in the 
saliva to digest those starch deposits, 
but with modern diet it is often too 
weak. 

Pepsodent multiplies that starch di- 
gestant with every application. It also 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Thus Pepsodent brings effects which 
modern authorities desire. They are 
bringing to millions a new dental era. 
Now we ask you to watch those effects 
for a few days and learn what they 
mean to you. 

The facts are most important to you. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and now advised by leading 


dentists nearly all the world over. 


tubes. 


10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 99, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


All druggists supply the large 


You'll enjoy it 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. Get the 
agreeable after-effects of a naturally 
alkaline mouth. 
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Premonitions of Fall 


HE who wishes to be forehanded and 
start now on her fall and winter ward- 
robe will do well to begin with coat 

or suit. One of the easiest of coats to make 
is that at the left above, as it has kimono 
sleeves and few seams. It should be made 
of a soft fabric—one of the duvetyns, cam- 
el’s hair or broadcloths—and braided with 
soutache, coronation or rat-tail ina match 
ing or slightly contrasting color. Design 
in three sizes—small, medium and large. 

Unusually smart for sports or general 
wear is the coat of tan covert, or similar 


waterproof material, sketched at the right 
above. The detachable cape and raglan 
sleeves are interesting features. Design 
comes in sizes 16, 36, 40 and 44. 

There will be much of distinction about 
the suit at the right below if it be made of 
old-blue duvetyn or one of the new blistered 
materials and trimmed with mole. If one 
does not care forfur,a facing of self-material 
or of duvetyn or moiré silk in a contrast 
ing color may be substituted. Design for 
jacket in sizes 16, and 36 to 40; any plain 
skirt pattern may be used 

\ good-looking and practical 
jacket which lends itself to al 
most any wool suit material is 

sketched at the left be 
low. Any plain color, 
other than brown, may 
be faced with black 


satin and braided in 
black soutache. Brown 
should be trimmed in 
self-color. A jacket of 
plaid wool, with braid- 
ing omitted, would look 
well with a plain skirt. 
Jacket design comes in 
sizes 16, and 36 to 42. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, 
trom the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; 
Jackets, 30 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Transfer Pattern, 25 cents. 
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Pompeian Beauty 


“Dont Gnvy Beautt ~ Use ‘Pompeian" 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


The shaded lights can not conceal her wondrous beauty. Her vivid smile, 
her flashing eyes, are accentuated by the soft, beautiful coloring of her cheeks. 
She wins the admiration of all who see her. And why shouldn’t she? She 
knows and uses the complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY 
Cream (vanishing). It softens the skin and 
holds the powder. Work the cream well 
into the skin so the powder adheres evenly. 
Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It 
makes the skin beautifully fair and adds the 
charm of delicate fragrance. Now a touch of 
Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. Do 
you know that a bit of color in the cheeks 
makes the eyes sparkle with a new beauty? 
Lastly, dust over again with the powder, in 
order to subdue the Bloom. Presto! The 
face is beautified and youth-i-fied in an 
instant! (Above 3 preparations may be 
used separately or together. At all drurzists’, 
60c each.) 


TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The 
correct powder shade is more important 
than the color of dress you wear. Our new 
NATURELLE shade is a more delicate tone 
than our Flesh shade, and blends exquisitely 
with a medium complexion. New RACHEL 
shade is a rich cream tone for brunettes. 

“Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian” 
Day Cream (60c) vanishing, holds the powder 
Beauty Powder (60c). . stays on unusually long 
Bloom (60c)...... a rouge that won’t break 
Massage Cream (60c) clears up the complexion 
Night Cream (50c) the cold cream for beauty 
Fragrance (30c) a talc with an exquisite odor 

Janity Case($1.00) powder and rouge compact 
Lip (256) makes lips beautiful 


Get 1922 Panel—Five Samples Sent With It 


“Honeymooning in Venice.” 
romance! The golden moonlit balcony! 
The blue lagoon! The swift-gliding gondolas! 
The serenading gondoliers! Tinkling man- 
dolins! The sighing winds of evening! Ah, 
the memories of a thousand Venetian years! 
Such is the story revealed in the new 1922 
Pompeian panel. Size 28 x 744 inches. In 
beautiful colors. Sent for only 10c. This is 
the most beautiful and expensive panel we 


What 


have ever offered. Art store value 50c to $1. 
Money gladly refunded if not wholly satis- 
factory. With each order for an Art Panel 
we will send samples of Pompeian BEAUTY 
Powder, DAY Cream (vanishing), BLOOM, 
NIGHT Cream (an improved cold cream), 
and Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a talc) 
With these samples you can make many 
interesting beauty experiments. Please tear 
off coupon now and enclose a dime. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Made in Canada 


GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian 
on any package is 
your guarantee of 
quality and safety. 
Should you not be 
completely satisfied, 
the purchase price 
will be gladly re- 
funded by The 
Pompeian Co. at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


© 1922, The Pompeian Co. 
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TEAR OFF NOW 
To mail or put in purse as shopping-reminder 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 
2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 1922 
Art Panel. Also please send me five samples named 
in offer. 
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The accepted 
Sports 


ack Jar Jog. 


BOYS’ 
SUIT 


Catching the Spirit 
of Youth 


JACK TAR designers have 
caught the spirit and fresh- 
ness of American youth. So 
Jack Tar styles are clean-cut, 
simple, charming. They are 
carefully tailored and fit per- 
fectly. Mothers know them 
for their inbred economy be- 
cause you can “rub ’em, tub 
’em, scrub ’em, they come up 
smiling.” 
UNDER the famous Jack Tar 
label, you will find tailored 
dresses of wool and cotton fabrics; 
school wear of real charm; boys’ 
togs created on the principle that 


the real, live American boy is no 
respecter of “clothes.” 


EHIND the label is a promise of 
service—a promise that is made 
to you by both your dealer and 
ourselves. And that is a big thing. 


HERE is a dealer near you. 

Write us, and we will tell you 
who he is, and send you a Style 
Book. Address Dept. F-5 


The Strouse-Baer Company 
Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
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Qld Clothes and 
‘Remnants (sombine to 
krock the College Girl 


OO often the sub-freshman, 
unacquainted with the sar 
torial demands of college life, 
insists that father’s already 
overstrained pocketbook pay 
for an expensive and elabo 
rate ‘‘trousseau.’’ Asa mat 


ter of fact, as she will learn 


before being many weeks on the campus, a 
college girl need have only four dresses in her 
wardrobe to be well and always most appro 
priately dressed from registration day till 
Easter vacation. 

These four will be: A simple « loth dress for 
classroom and general wear; a dark-colored 
frock of cloth, cloth and crépe de chine, 
Canton crépe or similar fabric, smart enough 


3605 


to wear to an occasional matinée and “‘tea 
drinking,’ yet sufficiently conservative for 
church; a lighter georgette crépe or crépe de 
chine for the evenings when “dressing for 
dinner” is required and for informal dancing 
in the gym, college plays, and the like; and, 
lastly, a dancing frock, light in color and 
not too sophisticated, to be worn to the more 
formal parties, “‘proms” and _ fraternity 
dances. 

These four dresses will, of course, be sup- 
plemented by a sports skirt with three or 
four blouses, one light and one heavy sweater, 
a top coat or cape, and all one’s leftover 
summer dresses—for in most colleges sum- 
mer clothes are in order, for evenings at 
least, all during the early fall. These are the 


possess- 
ing them, one is sure 
of looking well on 
every occasion, and 
the thoughtful girl, 
even if she can af 
ford an unlimited 
wardrobe, will re 
alize that a few 
really good clothes 
are in much better 
taste 

But, the not-so- 
wealthy may argue, 
even four dresses, plus 
the ‘‘supplements,”’ may 
be quite a drain on the 

family purse. Notifone makes 
them at home, remodeling old 
dresses and using bargain remnants and the 
inevitable pieces left over from those pur- 
chases when too much was bought. For- 
tunately enough, the combination of two 
or more materials is an outstanding note in 
the fall fashions. You will notice that all 
the frocks sketched on this and the follow- 
ing page make use of at least two materials, 
sometimes three, and all of them are dis- 
tinctly smart, with the very newest lines and 
trimming effects. 

In using these patterns, or any others that 
call for two or more materials, the amateur 
dressmaker must pay particular attention to 
proportions, making sure that her spaces are 
interesting and well balanced. The frock at 
the right above, for example—an excellent 
dress for general wear, in plain and plaid 
wool, with a front panel of satin or taffeta— 
will not be smart unless the plaid trimming 
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geometrical figure 
of some sort, just 
as children do in 
kindergarten. It 
is well to practice 
a bit with a piece 
of paper the size 
and shape of the 
panel. The edges 
of the perforations 
may be button- 
holed in black silk, 
or a narrow sou- 
tache braid run 


possessor of a “‘man,”’ is the intriguing frock 
of georgette or chiffon over satin, sketched at 


the left. This may be made literally from 
pieces—the pieces of an old georgette or silk 
dress —for it consists of a number of sections 


held together by fagoting and further camou- 
flaged by bands of beading or embroidery. 
The number of sections may be varied to 
suit the size of one’s scraps and additional 
fagoting used. Since georgette wears almost 
indefinitely and may be dyed with such good 
results, it fully justifies the effort of recon- 
struction. As to colors, white or old-blue 
georgette over black satin, beige over brown, 


3044 


nds are of just the right depth. To deter- 
ne this depth for one’s own particular 
ire, mark on the design with heavy pen 
the perforated lines which indicate the 
ps of the bands, pin the design together 
1 “try it on.”’ If too wide the bands will 
m awkward; if too narrow, inadequate, 
| should be altered accordingly. If there 
ems to be too much of a “‘plaidiness ” about 
dress, a collar of white linen or organdie 
.\y be substituted and is always smart. The 
sign for this dress is No. 3643, and comes 
sizes 16, and 36 to 40. 
\ second possibility for classroom wear 
good-looking dress sketched in the center 
the preceding page—offers another prob- 
n in spacing in the decided break at the 
iistline. A rehearsal with the design, as 
plained above, will determine where this 
vuld fall. An old suit skirt in a solid color 
ild very well be used for the lower part of 
s dress, with striped wool, striped, figured 
plain crépe de chine—either new material 
a remnant—for the top. The design is 
3605, in sizes 16, and 36 to 40. 
\n old dress or suit of navy serge or trico- 
1e becomes the most delightful of frocks 
- church or for football game or matinée, 
en combined with gray georgette, as in 
sketch at the left of the preceding page. 
re the important thing is to have the 
nels well proportioned. For the perfora- 
n on the front panel, one simply folds the 
iterial into a tiny square and cuts out a 


close to the raw edge. Do not try to hem 
back the raw edges under the soutache; 
simply clip as closely as possible. The shou! 
der straps are run through slashes, which are 
bound or buttonholed. 

Black twill or serge or rep with old-blue 
crépe de chine is a new Paris note that one 
might be able to work out very charmingly 
in this frock; or brown with beige. Combi 
nations of different colored crépe de chines 
and cantons are decidedly smart. 

To wear to fraternity teas and college 
parties, or to dinner and the theater of 
a Saturday night, when one is the proud 
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all gray —the possibilities are endless. The 
design, No. 3644, is in sizes 16 and 36 to 40. 

\ more fascinating collegiate dancing frock 
than that in the center aboy 
hard to imagine. Yet, to make it, 
needs only a width of chiffon and the skirt 
from an old evening orafternoon dressof satin, 
charmeuse or velvet. The little velvet dia 
monds are pasted on. Your milliner will 
supply you with the proper kind of glue 


would be 


one 


New York City. 


Dresses, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 3 


tterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home 
Children’s Patterns, 25 cents 


cents; 


The two parts of the frock may blend or 
be contrasting shades. In the latter case, 

Pattern Company, 18 East 18th S : 


You can 
wash in the 
kitchen 
if vou like 


O YOU know that the children can 
stay right under youreyes and you won't 
have to climb up the cellar stairs laden 

with damp clothes if you have a Laun-Dry-Ette? 
Do you know that the “Laun-Dry-Ette Way” 
of washing requires no extra tubs for bluing and 
rinsing? What would you think of a machine 
that does a// this work so that you never have 
to put your hands into water or even handle 
wet clothes? 

Would you believe it possible to do an en- 
tire wash including everything, shirt waists, 
lingerie, children’s dresses, tub dresses, ging- 
hams, without having a button, fastener or 
hook pulled off or injured? Would the clothes 
be any easier to iron if the wrinkles put in by 
the wringer were left out? 

How would you like a washing machine that 
washes everything washable including stuffed 
comforters, rag rugs, double blankets, feather 
pill whole tubful dry in 
ite without a wringer? 


ows, and then whirls a 


One Min 


What gives the best rinse? 


cold, warm or SCALDING HOT water? 
Mildred Maddocks, Director of Good House- 
keeping Institute, says a scalding rinse is half 
of a good wash. Do you know that the “Laun- 
Dry-Ette Way” of washing makes it easy 
to have a scalding 
never put your hands into the water? 


hot rinse because you 


Do vou know that the “Laun-Dry-Ftte 


Way of washing does away with feeding a 
wringer, does away with handling wet clothes, 
s away with smashing buttons and fastens rs, 

oes away with extra tuDs or the 1 for extr 

bs, does ‘ with red hands and with most 
f the hard work of washing? 

Woul uu like to know me about a 

f washing that 1s so revolutionary cha 
yet so sound in pr ple, so sure and certain 
ment f such tamous institutions as the Good 
House keeping Institute ot New Ye rk, the 
Priscilla Proving Plant, the New York Tribune 
Institute and numerous well known colleges 
and schools? 

It is impossible to tell the whole story here, 
so we invite you to send for the booklet that 


gives full information about the Laun-Dry-F tte 
Way of Washing. Write for a copy of “The 
Washing Machine That Does More”’ and learn 
all about this new and better way of washing. 

If there is no Laun-Dry-Ette dealer near you 
take this advertisement to the nearest ¢ lec trical 
or hardware store and have a Laun-Dry-Ftte 
ordere vou. We Want ad ale r in 


community where electricity is available, 


1 for 


every 
De al 


ers are urged to write us for full information. 
The Laundryette Mfg. Co. 
i201 East 152nd St., Cleveland, O. 
Tel-U-Where 


LAUN-DRY-ETTE 


electric washing machine 
| | WASHES AND DRIES WITHOUT AWRINGER | | 
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Pretty Girls Have Always Known 


These two pretty girls share the same beauty 
secret, although one lived 3,000 years ago. Girls 
who both know that a fresh, smooth, radiant skin 
is not only woman’s greatest charm, but one 
within the reach of every woman. 

For pretty girls used a form of Palmolive in the 
days of ancient Egypt, just as they do today. 
The crude combination of palm and olive oils, 
which served as a beautifying cleanser, was the 
inspiration of the familiar Palmolive cake, famous 
for its mildness the world over. 

Modern science, with all its progress, can find no 
milder, more soothing cleansers than these two an- 
cient oils. It can only perfect their combination and 
offer it in the most efficient and convenient form. 


Gives a Perfect Skin 


To state that just 
washing your face every 
day will give you that 
all-desired, fresh, smooth 
skin may sound too sim- 
ple to be true. But such 
cleanliness is the founda- 
tion of complexion 
beauty, for this reason: 

The accumulations of 
dirt, oil and perspiration, 
cold cream and powder 


the Secret 


must be removed or they will collect and clog the 
tiny pores which compose the surface of the skin. 

Such clogging enlarges the pores, which soon 
results in coarse texture, and the imbedded dirt 
causes blackheads, and when it carries infection, 
eruptions follow. There is no beauty in such a 
neglected skin, which repels when it should at- 
tract, and prevents popularity and social success. 


Soothes While It Cleanses 


Some women will complain that soap is too 
harsh, that it ages and dries their skins. This 
proves they are using the wrong soap. 


The smooth, creamy lather of Palmolive soothes 
while it cleanses. It removes every trace of in- 
jurious dirt and skin accumulations and 
secretions, leaving the face becomingly 
soft and smooth, with radiant freshness 
and natural color. 


The use of cosmetics isn’t harmful if the 
basis is a skin that is thoroughly, health- 
fully clean. In case of dryness, apply your 


favorite cold cream both before and after 


washing. 
Not Only for Faces 


Don’t forget that your neck and throat are also 
conspicuous for skin beauty or the lack of it, and 
that this is where age first shows. 

Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Company 1526 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25-cent quality for 


Arms and shoulders should be kept smooth and whit 
and hands must be beautified. Use Palmolive for bathing 
and these results are insured, with the comfort of a ski! 
which always feels luxuriously smooth. 


Not Extravagant at the Price 


If Palmolive was a very expensive soap, such adv 
would mean extravagance. But the firm, long-wearing 
cake of generous size costs only ten cents. 

The reasons are gigantic production, which keeps the Pal 
olive factories working day and night, and the importatio! 
of the bland, mild oils in vast volume, which reduces cx 

Thus this finest facial soap, which if made in small qu: 
tities would cost at least 25 cents, is offered at the popu 
price which all can afford for every toilet purpose. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. \. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, Toronto, Ont 
Also makers of a complete line of toilet art cles 
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Follow the diagram 
below, and a steamer 
rug, a blanket, or two 
yards of wide mate- 
rial will make this 
very practical cape. 


Old Clothes and ‘Remnants (ombine 
to Lrock the College Girl 


(Continued from Page 57 


articular care must be taken that the line of 
ining between the two materials comes at 

t the right point. 

\nother attractive way of combining satin 

| georgette for afternoon wear is sketched 
t the right on page 57. The same pattern 

tht be used to good effect with satin and 
rge or tricotine, and the transparent yoke 
fect limited if one has these materials to 
over. The sash would then be of the 

‘th if sufficiently soft, otherwise of satin. 
‘attern No. 3645 comes in sizes 16, and 36 
» 40. 

\ sports cape will be splendid to slip on 
hen scurrying hatless from one college hall 
)another. An unusual cape, two views of 

hich are 
‘etched above, 


ike 


The lower edge of the diagram is the bot- 
tom of the cape, but the forty-eight-inch ends 
fold around to form the tuxedo collar, so that 
this will be of the colored blanket border or 
the fringed rug one. Sewing lines B and B 
to C, as directe 7 ma neath the diagram, forms 
a seam across the back of the cape Tassels 
are attached to each end, as shown in the 
sketcl The ten-inch arm slits may be 
bound or ¢ losely blanket-stitched with wool. 

In costuming a college girl, just as in cos- 
tuming the woman of today, sim 
plicity is the desired goal. Every day and 
all day during the week she will wear a one- 
piece cloth dress or sports skirt and blouse, 
with coat or sweater in winter. Tams will 

appear in the bit- 
terest weather, 


SOc iety 


made by fol- but a hat is 
wing the dia- rarely seen on 
ram and direc- Blt the campus, un- 

ms given here. \y 9 less its wearer is 
You can easil) bound for a 

ike it from a ‘function.”’ 
iy plaid blan- Whenshe dresses 
et or steamer © " 9 © more formally 
rug, and it is  she still avoids 
most wearable anything that is 
n the campus. elaborate or ex- 
lf there is an old ' aggerated. Col- 
omespun blan- lege fads come 
ket with borders ‘ ry and go, so get a 
in the family, == JQ". few good things, 
ind permission wear them hard, 
may be had to Cut top edge like diagram; seam together lines A wear them out, 
ut it, one need and 4; sew lines B and B to C, holding in tiny and then get 


ook no farther. 


gathers any extra material there may be in C, 


more, 
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Furniture 


This shopmark isinset 
inevery Berkey & Gay 


Ha production. It is the 
customer's protection 

when buying and 
his pride ever after 


Carolean=A Dining Suite 
of Rich Simplicity 


All the fresh loveliness of a rediscovered beauty seems 
to find expression in the furniture of the Stuart period of 
English history. 


Irom the gallant, dashing, carefree reign of Charles IT, 
“The Carolean” draws both its inspiration and its name. 
Built throughout of walnut, that wood so rich in possibil- 
ities, its natural beauty is enhanced by glowing panels of 
curly maple and ebonized turnings. 

In the subdued richness of its color effects, the quiet 
elegance of its silhouette, and its soundness of construc- 
tion, ‘The Carolean” gives adequate expression to the 
Berkey & Gay ideal of “‘ beauty in useful things.” 

You will delight in seeing this dining suite at foremost fur 
niture stores during August. Within the popular price range, 
it affords a 


value unusual in furniture so distinguished. 


hures, illustrating and describing “The 


ther Berkey & Gay Furniture, t 


Our 
Carolean and 
deadlier, Sent on requesi 


ther with name of neare 


Com PANY 
Michigan 
119 West 40th Street 


FURNITURE 
Grand Rapids 


Showroom, 


Berkey & Gay 
440 Monroe Avenue 
New York Wholesale 
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HAT luxury for any member of the 

family is a bath with the Fuller Flesh 
Brush! Or the restfulness of a dry rub when 
tired or nervous. This brush is curved to fit 
and easily reach the back. It’s all bristle— 
gentle, yet firm enough to invigorate and 
stimulate the circulation—no harsh back or 
uncovered end. All the forty-five Fuller 
Brushes are just such a friendly lot. 


These brushes are never sold in stores. It is 
only from the trained Fuller Representative 
that you can obtain them and learn of the 
many ways that Fuller Brushes shorten and 
make easier the daily home duties. 


He explains how each brush is designed and 
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shaped for one or more special personal or 
household uses. He helps in the selection of 
required brushes and then personally delivers 
them. He offers a real service, based on the 
needs of your family and home. He shows 
how time, labor and money can be saved, for 
Fuller quality and service are unexcelled at 
any price. 


The Fuller Man deserves a welcome in your 
home. He is a gentleman and will not waste 
your time. He may be recognized by the 
Fuller trade-mark button. There’s a Fuller 
Man in your vicinity—write us to have him 
call and give you @ personal demonstration of 
Fuller Brushes. May we send you “The 
Handy Brush Book” —it’s free. 


The Fuller Brush 


Hartford, Connecticut 


August, 1 2) 
4 
| 
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Company 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited 


Hamilton, Canada 


Branch Offices in over 200 cities — consult telephone directory 
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Guides to Buying in the August Fur Sales 


‘Posed by 


rene Castle 


and 


Guaranteed 


“A 5-Room 


u nd cord. 
USA. onvenience 
| | Kitchen 
—N\ S The “Little 
HE leading furriers prophesy that linings — brocades, many of them in —=— / = fries, stews, 
raccoon and natural muskrat will metal, rich embroideries, chiffons bro- haat 4) toasts perfect- 
be the two “big” furs for the caded in velvet, brilliant velvets, and So > al / ly. “Boiling 
coming winter. Sports coats of musk- fascinating combinations of chiffon over” will not 
rat have raglan sleeves, with a new and metal ribbon. Hudson seal will short - circuit 
square shoulder efiect made by a continue a leading fur for matrons. ——a it. 
dart, and upstanding collars of a A new trimming note is to border "f a 
single thickness of the fur, as a Hudson seal wrap, as below at 
photographed above. The long left, by inserting diagonally at K~ Dining Room 
coat of natural muskrat at right regular intervals | strips of fur \\ F , 
has the new Jenny collar, which running in opposite direction to NG oi Or toast OF Cof- 
is lined, doubled on itself and that of wrap. Mink will be the we 7 | fee. Economical 
tacked. The tendency is to make smartest of smart furs, but of uses very little 
wraps entirely of one fur, and course expensive; the beautiful —e 
there will probably be fewer mink cape below has the Jenny 
combinations this winter than collar. Squirrel will be good i 
for some time past. Phere will be a marked return of ad) 

\s ever, the mode in furs Alaska seal, and Persian lamb 2? Living Room 
lags a year or more behind its is attracting interest. For neck \ ; 
sponsor in cloth and silk, and pieces fox is excellent—the entire } | Ideal for pop- 
capes give promise of being animal—unless one has a short te | j>4 ping corn. 
popularly launched in fur time neck or is very heavy; in that | i ee Handsome 
this season. All the new capes case mink, ermine, squirrel or aa = beautifully 
und wraps feature most gorgeous Hudson seal should be chosen ——— q nickel - pol- 

4 ished. 
Bed Room 
Saves going 
downstairs to 
prepare or heat 
baby’s food. 
| 
| 


HM 
Bath Room 


Heats water 
for shaving. 
Perfect tor 
dormitory 
and apart- 
ment use. 


Traveling 


Compact and 
light weight (22 


oz.). Fitseasilyin 
bag or suit-case. 
| 


In a word, the “Little Chef” is just about 
the handiest thing ever! Will save its 
slight cost many times Over. Positiv ely 
guaranteed for a year. Makes a perfect 
gift. 


Sold by stores only— no canvassers. In- 
sist upon the guaranteed stove, the Little 
Chef—or send $2.00 for either 110 or 


220 volt and $2.50 for 32 volt for farm 
| lighting plants (add 25c for delivery in 


southwest or west of Rockies). 


THE W. B. McALLISTER CO. 
2167 E. 31st St. [Est. 1875] Cleveland, Ohio 
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BODIES 


FISHER 


This symbol—which now ap- 
pears on all finished products 
of the Fisher Body Corpora- 
tion—records the care which 
the motor car manufacturer 
has exercised in providing 
your car with a body of the 
very best quality obtainable. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
DETROIT WALKERVILLE, ONT. CLEVELAND 
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Theyre Wearing Navy Blue 


3618 


Transfer 14873 


of us is ready to face the 
winter with a glad heart. Th 


in old blue, at the upper left 
has many uses. It is excel 
lent for church and similar 
““best’’ occasions, a tea « 
card party in the afternoon 
or dinner in a hotel or r 
taurant at night. Navy, by 
the way, is a leading colo 
for fall and winter 
and is noticeably displaci: 
the solid black, which ha 
been almost a uniform with 
the smart woman during th« 
-last couple of seasons. Very often old bluc 
is the color chosen for its trimming. Th« 
design, No. 3616, is in sizes 36 to 42. 

The soft navy serge beside it, embroidered 
in coarse wool, or braided in soutache, in 
light gray, beige, old blue, fuchsia or a gay 
red, is absolutely ‘“‘right” for general wear 
throughout the day. For this the design No 
3618, in sizes 36 to 42, comes for the dress 
and design No. 14873 for the embroidery 01 

j the braiding. 
r If your afternoon “party”’ is formal, and 


ay you are slender and youthful, you'll want 


your navy taffeta to be made like this one 
3635 


weal 


with the irregular scalloped hem. And you 
can wear it to informal evening affairs too 
The design is No. 3635, in sizes 16 years, 
and 36 and 40. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Transfer Patterns, 3 


Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 35 
cents. 


UPPLIED with three 
frocks like these, i: 
satin, fine serge and 


taffeta, the most fastidious 


navy satin frock, trimmed 


A: gust, 
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When the Fish Are 


Skilled cooks fry with leaf lard, of course. 
Their rules are simple: Roll the portions of fish in 
a little cornmeal and flour. Brown both sides to a 
golden crust in very hot leaf lard; cover and let 
steam a few minutes; then remove cover, lower fire, 
and cook thoroughly, adding more lard as necessary. 
So quickly is the crust formed with leaf lard that 
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Sizzling in the Pan 
the fish does not dry out—its fine flakiness is per- 
fectly preserved. The delicious flavor is at its best! 


From the choice leaf fat which past generations 
of cooks used to “try out” in their own kitchens, 
Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard is rendered in 
open kettles. For all cooking or baking, it cannot be 
bettered! Ask for it in pails or 1-pound cartons. 


Write our Department of Food Economics for a copy of “Pastry Wrinkles” —sent on request 


ARMOUR anp COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Ask Your Dealer for 
These Armour 


Quality Foods 


Star Ham—the What Am” 

Star Bacon (Whole Side or Sliced 
in Cartons 

Fresh and Dry Sausage 

Simon Pure Leaf Lard 

Vegetole (Vegetable Shortening) 

Veribest Loaf Meats 

Veribest Luncheon Meats 

Veribest Dried Beef 

Veribest Canned Meats 

Veribest Salad Oil 

Cloverbloom Butter 

Cloverbloom Eggs 

Veribest Evaporated Milk 

Veribest Cheese 

Veribest Oleomargarine 


Veribest Pork and Beans 
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Such a Relief— 


always to know what to do! 


N thousands of nurseries today, when Baby presents a new 
problem—and any baby possesses an infinite capacity for 
puzzling poor mothers to the point of distraction—Aunt Belle’s 
Baby Book is the ever ready reference which rarely fails to 
give the right answer. 


It literally tells all you need to know about a baby—all the 


little troubles about which you cannot consult a doctor yet 
which must be properly solved if Baby is to grow into a strong, 
healthy child. 

We are delighted to be able to send you this wonderful book 
for only 25 cents (35 cents in Canada) because it enables us 
to explain in a simple, practical way how necessary it is to 
use on Baby an absolutely pure talcum, correctly combined 
with mild antiseptics and possessing greater adhesive quality 
than has ordinary talc. 

And also because, after reading Aunt Belle’s scientific ex- 
planation of the marvelous virtue of Kora-Konia, it is hardly 
possible that you would deprive Baby of the comfort and skin 
health which Kora-Konia insures. 

Kora-Konia is not a talcum but is a remarkable combina- 
tion of healing and protective agents which places on inflamed 
skin a velvety film of powder that clings for a long time, pro- 
tecting while it heals. It is amazingly efficient for cases of 
prickly heat, chafing, diaper or teething rashes and other skin 
irritations. 

We hope you will send 


cents (3§ cents in Canada) at 
once for your copy of Aunt le’ 


25 
Belle’s Baby Book. 


THe Mennen Company 


331 Central Avenue 
Newark, USA. 


The Mennen Co., Limited 
Montreal, Quebec 


Nice Every-Day (lothes 


hand tucked, and fastened down 


August, 


OU just know that the 
wearer of the plaid play suit 
at the extreme left won't 


tolerate brother's air of superiority 
when he climbs the cherry tree, if 
she wears a slip-on dress of brown- 


and-tan checked gingham with 
bloomers to match. (Design No. 
3612; sizes two to six.) 

Big sister is wearing her first 
blouse of white handkerchief linen, 


the back with crocheted buttons. 
(Design No. 3609; sizes fourteen 
to twenty.) Little Peg’s frock of 
lawn was made with long shoul 
ders and zigzag trimming. (De 
sign 3615; sizes two tosix.) Broth- 
er’s suit of tan chambray has box 
plaits down the front that remind 
him of father’s Norfolk jacket 
(Design No. 3617; sizes two to six.) 


cents; Coats, 36 


cents; Children’s Patterns, 2¢5 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage pre- 
paid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 


cents; Blouses, 30 cents. 
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For Daughter, Wife Mother 


For Economical Transportation 


The New Superior Model 4-Passenger Chevrolet 
Coupé is especially suitable for the small suburban 
family of two to four. With it the wife can drive the 
family provider to and from the station, or the chil- 
dren to and from school. 


It is also ideal for shopping or social use. A rear com- 
partment provides space for bundles or luggage. 


There are fixed seats for three, and an additional 
comfortable folding seat opposite the driver. 


This car has full modern mechanical and electrical 
equipment, cord tires and demountable rims. 


The gracefully designed body is of the well-known 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Low Priced Fully Equipped 
Automobiles 


4-Passenger 
Coupé 


5,000 Dealers and Service Sta- 
tions Throughout the World 


F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


Price Subject to Change Without Advance Notice 


Fisher construction finished in a combination of 
black and toned Brewster green. 


Upholstery is two-toned velour. 


The car is easy to drive, and very economical in 
operation and upkeep. 


Its exceptionally low price is due to the economies 
resulting from large production, the Chevrolet Motor 
Company being the world’s largest manufacturer of 
high-grade closed cars. 


Any of our dealers will be glad to show and demon- 
strate this attractive model. 


Applications will be considered 
from high-grade dealers in ter- 
ritories not adequately covered 
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3 AKE YOUR DIP—and follow it with a cooling shower 

@ of fragrant Florient Talc. You are refreshed and 

m dainty from head to foot. 

a 

= And at the last, a touch of Florient Face Powder with & 
the same charming perfume. > ( 


| 
66 
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HETHER away at board- 
ing school or in high 
school at home, a new and 


becoming dress is a great comfort. 
In striped percale, bright gingham, 
cotton ratine or homespun, with 
pockets, collar, vest and cuffs of 
white linen, the frock at the left 
above will bolster one’s self- 
confidence amazingly. The raglan 
sleeves are good-looking. Design 
comes in sizes 14 to 20. 


Though it would be attractive 
in almost any of the cotton ma- 
terials, or in linen, the dress in the 
center is especially delightful in a 
colorful chintz. Design comes in 
sizes 14 to 20. Plain cotton ratine 
is used for the blouse of the smart 
little dress at the right above and 
plaid ratine for the skirt. Inverted 
plaits at sides of skirt are an 
always-welcome feature. Design 
comes in sizes 14 to 20. 


Much of your 
depends on your feet! 


Copyright 1922 
The Selby Shoe Co. 


pleasure 


HETHER away or at home, you 

are on your feet much of the time. 
And how often a carefully planned day of 
work, or of pleasure, is simply ruined be- 
cause your feet annoy you! 


Yet you can always be sure of comfortable 
feet if you wear the Arch Preserver Shoe. 
It provides a foot-length walking base— 
just like going ‘‘barefooted’’— with no 
strain whatever. And, of course, you have 
the smartest styles, for all occasions. 


Nature plans that the Civilization demands The Arch Preserver 

foot rest on heel, ball that heel and arch be Shoe satisfies both Na- 
tside arch raised ture and Civilization 


Write for Style Book No. 43 and name of dealer in your 
city, or call the ‘‘ Tel-U-Where”’ Information Bureaus. They 
will tell you where the Arch Preserver Shoe is sold. 


THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY 
33 Gallia Street, Portsmouth, Ohio 


Makers of women’s fine shoes for more than forty years 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Coats, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 


cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 


Dresses, 35 cents; 


Arch Preserver Boots 
and Low-Cuts are made 
for Women and Misses 
in all styles—and in all 


widths, AAAA to E. 


Sold by 2,000 dealers. 
Look for this trade-mark. 
\E | It is on the sole and lin- 


ing of every Arch Pre- 


SHOE Shs 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


THE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 


‘ 
| 
: 
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Why—do some dealers try so hard 10 4 
; Nii ALF the fun of vacation is lost if you ance that every appropriately dressed woman 

Seale ' 9 must always be dressed in the height wants to feel, especially in her hours of ease. f 
not carry this trade-mark: lie 1 
Cheap imitations often carry of forma ity umes, There’s nothing common-looking about Danie! 
a bigger profit to the dealer, even with intimate friends dropping in, when Green Comfys. From their wide range of en fc. 
but it comes out of your pocket a comfortable clothing should be suited to ticing fabrics and charming color effects in = 
in the long run. the restful mood of the hour. satins and felt you can select just the slipper ee 
No need, however, to tell the modern girl that to match your favorite dress or negligee. And 8 
informality must never mean untidiness. Her you can feel sure that they will continue to sta 

dainty sense of fitness will not allow her to hold their trim, shapely ap pearance after : 
. “9 Cal 
wear ordinary shapeless house slippers that many long months of serviceable wear. vO 
make her want to hide her feet when friends ; , . the 
4 : Be sure to look for the Daniel Green trade ni 

“—" mark in the slippers you buy. You will never Ps 

Phat’s why Daniel Green Comfys mean so be satisfied with an inferior slipper, which frie 

(a) na Gam v4 much more than merely rest for the feet. With quickly loses its shape, and has only the slightly 

000 hoa een them, you can enjoy a serene relief from any lower cost to recommend it. Daniel Gree: er 

r ‘Con f Sie (a) anxiety about your appearance. Their trim, Kelt Shoe Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. New pre 
gt Y VV custom-made appearance gives you the assur- York Offices: 116 East 13th Street. thi 


“When buying slipper 5 SAV YOu mean, tr 
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M), the Difference a Few Extra 
Dollars Can Make! 


ISS EDNA MARSH stared 
in open-eyed amazement at 
the transformation effected 
by her new dress and hat. 
“Five years young r!”’ she 
ejaculated. And then to her 
own amusement she found 
herself walking down 
the main street of her town, actually wanting 
to meet and see people. What was surpris- 
ing about that? Why, for the past year 
Miss Edna had instinctively sought the less- 
frequented streets, had avoided people, had 


stayed away from social gatherings, had, in 


way ly 


short, been living in a fine little rut. All be 
cause Edna Marsh had been, to use her own 
words, simply strapped for money. Surely 
there is nothing like an old hat, or that 


“badly bent”’ feeling about the por ketbook, 
effectually to dampen a girl’s joy in life and 
to quench her desire to join her well-dressed 
friends in their various doings! 

rhen, this past month, Edna came into 
It didn’t 


take her long to march downtown and buy a 


possession of some extra money. 


pretty dress and hat, you can vell believe. 
Presto! She found herself looking at eve ry 
ling in a “Surely, let’s do it way instead 
that old-maidish, stick-in-the-mud, 
like to but l don’t believe | ( in”’ Vay 


lat inevitably accompanies the wearing of 


old cloth That extra money made a new 
woman of Edna Marsh! 

But it’s all very well to criticize the girl 
who doesn’t make the most of her life. What, 


is that same girl going 
to do about it if she is hampered in every 
Way for lack of money just Edna 
Marsh before she came into posses ion of 
the extra dollars that paid for her trans- 
forming new clothes? 
rhere’s a way! There’s a plan that is 
right now enabling fifteen thousand Home 
JOURNAL readers to do these very things, 
and can put as much extra money in your 
purse as you need or want! And I’m writing 
today with just one aim and purpose: To tell 

m all about it! 

Oh, the difference extra money to spend 
is making in the lives of all these nice folks 
who are getting such generous shares of it! 

Thirty-five dollars is not a huge sum, but 
when Mrs. FE. S. C., a home woman, received 
it as a result of her very first month’s trial of 
this plan in just the little time she could 
spare, it made some difference to that mother- 
heart, let me tell you! Instead of sending her 
little folks to school in shabby shoes and 
faded ginghams, Mrs. C. will start them off 


you may justly ask, 


as Was 


when school opens looking just right. That’s 
the difference this $35 extra will make to her! 
And $200 is not a small fortune, but it 
seems like one to another little woman, 
B. H. E., who has just tucked it away in a 
bank account of her very own. A short 
time after a series of reverses, this 
HoME JOURNAL reader was worried because 
she hadn’t a cent of money saved up against 
a rainy day, doctor’s bill, or other extra 
expense that is likely to come to any of us 
at some unexpected time. You can now 
understand what a difference having this 
$200 in the bank makes to B. H. E. as it 
would to you under similar circumstances. 
Fifty dollars may seem a mere “bag of 
shells,’ as Mrs. Malaprop remarked, to a 
millionaire’s daughter, but it seems like a 
real pot of gold to a certain little school- 
girl I know, Jeannette F., who has, by this 
plan of mine, been able to save that much 
for herself, and all by herself, to defray the 
expenses of the coming school year. To 
Jeannette that $50 will make all the differ- 
ence between joy and gloom! With it she 
can join in all the good times with the other 
girls, pay for her class pin and class dues, 


ago, 


and have enough left over fora pretty dres 
Why, I could go on filling the whole Homi 


Jou RNAL with these real-life stories of the 
money Is making to these 
readers of ours who wouldn't have it were it 
not for this very same plan. 

Think of your own desires and you can 
guess what this money means to others. 

What diJerence could $25 to $250 extra 
between now and Christmas make to you? 
Sit back and day-dream about it right now! 

I can show you how to get the extra 
money to pay for whatever it is you are wish- 
ing you could have or do! 

Yes, I can! Since I have done as much for 
fifteen thousand other HoME JOURNAL read- 
ers, why not for you? Certainly you can 
have a part in this extra-money plan. Any 
expense to you? Not one penny. And I 
here and now challenge you to write me a 
little note or a postal card saying that you 
are interested in a way to add extra dollars 
to your purse. I'll show you how to do just 
that. Write me this very day and let me tell 
you about it. Address me as the 


Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 


723 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“It’s the prettiest dress 


I ever had’— 


“And just think, Mother, how much we 
saved! No one would ever dream that it 
cost me only $11.65. I couldn't duplicate 
it for less than $40 in the shops. Then there 
are your two blouses and skirt, all of 
Dorothy's frocks and the coat for Ted—and 
we've only just begun. Why, Mother, we'll 
save $100 on our clothes this season!” 


Savings like these are bringing joy to 
thousands of mothers and daughters now 
that women and girls everywhere are learn- 
ing at home through the Woman's Institute 
to make their own clothes. 


The Woman's Institute of Domestic Arts 
and Sciences has developed a wonderful 
method of teaching dressmaking by which 
you can learn easily and quickly in spare 
time, amid the comfort and quiet of your 
own home, to make the kind of pretty, be- 
coming clothes you have always wanted 
blouses, dresses, skirts, suits, coats, lingerie, 
hats, children’s clothes—everything you de- 
sire for yourself, your family or others. This 
is an entirely new plan, so simple that you 
start making garments at once; so thorough 
that without any previous experience you 
can acquire in a few months, right at home, 
the skill of a professional dressmaker. 


You save two-thirds of the money 
have three times 


vou 
now spend for clothes, or 


is many dresses by learning to make them 
vourself. You can have absolutely new 
dresses at merely the cost of materials, o1 


can make over garments of previous seasons 
into fresh and charming dresses in the 
current styles at almost no cost at all. 


You can have better fitting, more becom- 
ing clothes because you will be able to d 
velop styles just suited to your own indi- 
viduality, in fabrics and colors of your own 


| choosing. 


“It would take pages to tell of the beauti- 
ful dresses I made,”’ writes Mrs. Cora M. 


| Gulliford. ‘‘For myself I made a very nice 


| same finish at 


rose beach-cloth dress embroidered in black 
and I wear a narrow black leather belt with 
it. My entire dress cost me cnly $3.50 and 
| would have had to pay at least $15 in 
a store for one like it. The dress I take 
the most pride in is a coral crepe-de-chine 
with skirt beaded and embroidered and the 
at the neck and wide sleeves 
I was paid $15 for making that dress and 
so far have earned $365 from sewing.” 


Mrs. C. M. Brabbit writes: ‘‘I saw a 
white organdie dress in a store with dotted 
blue swiss overskirt and overblouse marked 
$27.50. I bought the goods, using dotted 
organdie instead of the swiss; 


my goods and 
finishings cost me only $8 and my dress is 


all organdie—so much nicer than the one in 
the store. I am quite sure that the course 
will save me almost $50 this summer!” 


And here is a letter from Mrs. R. L. 
Miller: ‘‘ Before I began my studies, I could 
not sew a straight seam. Now I can make 
the most beautiful garments of all kinds. 
Besides sewing for others, I do all the sew- 
ing for my little girl and myself. Ever since 
I finished my fourth lesson, I have made 
from $10 to $40 per month.” 


What these women and girls have don 
you can do, too. There is not the slightest 
doubt about it. More than 140,000 women 
and girls in city, town and country, in all 
circumstances, have proved, by the gar- 
ments they have made and the dollars they 
have saved, the success of the Institute's 
methods. 


The training is so complete that you 
can take up dressmaking as a_ profession 
and sew for your friends, secure a position 
or have a shop of your own. Hundreds of 
ambitious women and girls have success- 
fully established themselves in 
through the Institute’s course and now have 
splendid incomes. 
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Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 
"RHE Womats 


re iv t 
no m 
ive ol 
your circumst 
I ir needs. Ant 
it cost you ibso \ 
lutely nothing to 
find out what it car 


doforyou. Just send 
a letter, post card 
or the convenient 
coupon below to the 

Woman's Insti- 

tute, Dept. 38 H, Scranton, Penna., and \ 
will receive, without obligation, the full story 
this great school that is bringing so much hap 
piness to women and girls all over the world 


TEAR OUT HERE 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


Dept. 38 H, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me 
one of your booklets and tell me how | 
learn the subject which I have marked belo 

Home Dressmaking Millinery 
ional Dressmaking ( 
Name 
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When Listerine 
meets halitosis 


HE distressing thing 

about halitosis(scien- 
tific term meaning un- 
pleasant breath) is this: 
You’re usually not aware 
yourself of whether you 
are guilty—whether or 
not your breath is just 
right. 


Let Listerine put you 
on the safe side. It will do 
so quickly and pleasantly 
—unless, of course, halito- 
sis is chronic with you, due 
to some deep-seated dis- 
order which a doctor or 
dentist will need to correct. 

This is what happens 
when Listerine meets hali- 
tosis: Halitosis most com- 
monly is due to the acid 
fermentation of starchy and 
sugary foods in the mouth; 
to putrefaction of food par- 
ticles retained about the 
teeth, or to excessive use of 
tobacco. 


Listerine, by virtue of its 
peculiar antiseptic proper- 
ties, halts both putrefaction 
and fermentation and re- 
moves disagreeable mouth 
odors. 

It leaves the mouth and 
breath fresh and 
clean, putting your mind 
at ease as to whether or not 
you may be offending those 
about you. 


sweet, 


How much better it is, 
then, to have Listerine at 
hand in your bathroom, to 
use It systematically and to 
be sure you are on the safe 
and polite side!—Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., Saint Louis, 


l # d. A. 


LISTERINE 


—the safe 
antiseptic 
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Ticket for Adventure 


Margaret’s tone, pleasant but indifferent, 
satisfied Miss Mellisher that her fears had 
been needless; and although of course this 
should have pleased her, she found herself 
growing resentful at an apparent coolness 
toward her idol. 

‘Sir Melton’s a big man in London,”’ she 
said, busy all the time, ‘‘one of the biggest 
there is. He’s never married, though it’s a 
caution to me how he’s kept out of it, the 
tricks they’ve played and the ways they’ve 
tried to snap him. His wife will, be Lady 
Medway. Lady Medway! Fancy that!” 


“WE DON’T have titles in America,”’ 
said Margaret, speaking in quite a 
muffled voice from inside the tent of her hair. 

Miss Mellisher possibly 
thought that the tone in- 
dicated emotion, for in the 
tent she quickly made a 
doorway that uncovered 
the face of the girl within 
it. “What did you say?” 
she asked. 

“T said that we don’t 
have titles in America,” 
said Margaret with her 
pleasant air of indifference. 

The tent closed again. A 
strong-handed brushing be- 
gan. “I'll keep my mouth 
shut,’’ thought Miss Mel- 
lisher; and she did—for the 
next ten seconds. “I sup- 
pose you’ve got a boy in 
America?” she said then. 

“A boy?” 

“Oh, yes; I forgot. I 
think you call them beaus 
over there.” 

The little tent shook a 
gentle negative. 

Miss Mellisher said nothing for another 
ten seconds, and then she spoke with unex- 
pected fervor. “‘Take my advice then, my 
dear, and get one, and hold on to him tight, 
and marry him,” she said in her broken 
voice. ‘“‘When I was your age I was like 
you—wouldn’t look at them; but now I’m 
old—heaven help me !—they’re getting even. 
They won’t look at me.” At that she drew 
one of her prodigious sighs and added: ‘‘ The 
only time when I don’t feel sorry for myself 
is when I look at my married friends; and 
then I know I’m lucky. Now if this feels hot, 
my dear—m-m-m?” 

In short, it was a proper hairdressing, 
embellished with gossip and spicy bits of hu- 
man philosophy; and when at last the foun- 
dation was laid and the raising of the edifice 
began, Margaret saw that she was in the 
hands of an old master. 

“There!” said Miss Mellisher, stepping 
back at last. ‘‘How’s that?” 

“Oh! Oh!” said Margaret, her 
indifference forgotten as she stared into the 
mirror at a bright-cheeked girl who almost 
seemed a stranger to her. “‘I never, never 
dreamed that anything could make such 
a difference!” 

“Oh, it doesn’t make much difference,” 
said Miss Mellisher, complac ently viewing 
the result of her work; “only about all the 
difference in the world. And now, my dear,” 
she continued in another tone, her manner 
suddenly grown brisk and imperative, “‘ what 
have you got to wear with this? From the 
eyebrows up you're all right. But what 
about from the shoulders down—m-m-m?” 

Margaret, looking somewhat dubious, be- 
gan a description of her best dress. 


UT!” interrupted Miss Mellisher. 
“Now let me tell you something. I’ve 
helped you with your hair tonight, and now 
I want you to help me. I’ve a few sample 
dresses in my box by Challons—perhaps 
you’ve heard of him—and I want them worn 
to see how they'll take and to find out if the 
models are going to be popular. It’s an old 
trick in Europe, though perhaps you’ve never 
heard of it in America. I’m not trying to sell 
these dresses, and nobody will ever know why 
you’re wearing them. They’re just about 
your size, and if you’d like to oblige an old 
woman—wait a minute; I'll show you one.” 
She went into the next room and returned 


(Continued from Page 19) 


first masterpiece. It was one of those dresses 
which are far beyond a man’s ability to 
describe, as far removed from the ordinary 
dress as Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale is re- 
moved from a schoolboy’s doggerel. Michel- 
angelo excelled in design, and Turner in 
color and Watteau in charm; but the great 
Challons, with a genius as sure as though 
he worked in marble or oils instead of fab- 
rics, had united these three gifts into ore, 
and the result of his inspiration was now in 
Margaret’s hands, making her eyes shire 
brighter and her heart beat faster and bring- 
ing the color out on her cheeks more deeply 
than before. 

It had been in her mind when Miss Mel- 
lisher first spoke about the dress to shake 
her head and phrase a tact- 
ful refusal, but now—after 
laying down the Challons 
as tenderly as though it 
were a sleeping baby—her 
hands quickly flew to the 
waistband of her skirt. 

she thought 
to herself, ‘it’ll do no harm 
to try it on.” 


X 
EANWHILE Brett 


had gone to his room 
upstairs and was working 
on his letter to Beatrice. 
As every woman may not 
know, the letters which she 
receives from a man who 
falls in love with her can 
generally be divided into 
three divisions: Those in 
the first group have nearly 
always been written easily 
enough, notes quite formal 
in their composition and 
ending “‘ Sincerely yours.”’ Those in the third 
or last division have been indited with equal 
facility, especially those which close ‘With 
all my love.” 

But there is an intermediate division 
where the writer must continually feel his 
way, or at least he feels that he must, step- 
ping carefully from word to word, weighing 
a phrase for five minutes and then discarding 
it because it sounds too cool or too warm, 
considering the comparative merits of “‘ Yours 
as ever” and ‘‘Ever yours,” and otherwise 
dreaming his time away. This was the stage 
to which Brett had arrived in his corre- 
spondence with Beatrice. At one place, for 
instance, he had written ‘‘There’s an Amer- 
ican girl here And he mused for a 
while, wondering whether he had better 
cross it out and begin a new page. 


"E. BEATRICE starts thinking that I’m 
running around with girls, she may begin 
running around on her own account,’’ he 
thought. With this in mind he went on, 
: but she isn’t very attractive.” He 
didn’t like that either. ‘“‘Sounds bad to be 
knocking one girl toanother. That won’t do.” 

So he tore the page up and started an- 
other. ‘Do you ever think of our last night 
in New York?” This made him frown. 

“Mighty funny if she didn’t,” he ob- 
jected. ‘‘Makes it sound too casual to ask 
her if she ever thinks of it.” 

So he tore that up, too, and was making 
little aérial curlicues with his pen over a new 
sheet of paper when a knock sounded on the 
door and in bounced Frangcois-Marie in a 
state of such emotion that you might have 
thought at the least he had either just 
stepped upon a snake or had seen a fiery 
portent in the sky. 

M’sieur! M’sieur!”’ he stammered. 

‘““What’s the matter now?” asked Brett, 
covering his letter with a blotter in the im- 
memorial manner. 

“Tt has happen’—exactly as I planned it, 
on the barest hint received from M. Des- 
champs, it has happen’.’’ And dropping his 
voice to the whisper of a desperate intensity 
he added: “It is Grandon at last. He has 
heard of the famous American doctor and 
his marvelous cures, and he would like to 
see him right away. Toute suite, m’sieur— 
the very word he sends me.”’ And in a long- 
ing voice he added: “Ah, if it is only the one 


almost immediately with the great Challons’- that I think it is! If it is only he!” 


Brett arose, curious himself to see the man 
who had drawn so much attention to the 
Chateau d’Avignon. “So that’s the reason 
I had the other patients,’”’ he said. ‘Well, 
now, I'd laugh if this Grandon of yours 
turns out to be nobody but some old invalid 
who doesn’t want to be disturbed.” 

“Mais, m’sieur! It is now that you are 
joking!” exclaimed the admirable Gingras, 
his eyes sticking out like those of a pas- 
sionately reproachful frog. ‘‘ You think that 
M. Deschamps would bother himself with 
nothing, and have his cleverest people here ? 
You think the others, too, would send the 
cream of their force to watch an old invalid 
who doesn’t wish to be disturbed? Name of a 
name! And why should visitors come for 
this old invalid and try to hide their names, 
men who are known to all the world, men 
who come and go away as if they had seen 
the Evil One himself and were brooding 
deeply over the things he had said to them?” 
Leaning over he whispered into Brett’s ear a 
formidable list, some of the names quite 
filling Francois’ description of being known 
to all the world. “You think they would 
come, that lot,’”’ said he, ‘‘to hold an old 
invalid’s hand and lift him up to take his 
spoon of medicine?” 

To himself Brett was thinking: ‘I don’t 
like it much, going in to see him as a doctor 
and acting like a third-rate spy. Still, they 
told me in Paris that I could draw out any 
time I wanted to, and I may back out within 
the next ten minutes.” 

With a curt nod at Gingras he left the 
room and knocked on the next door. 

“Who is it?” asked a voice through the 
panel. 

“The doctor. The manager says you want 
to see me.” 

are alone?” 


BOLT was drawn, and Brett found him- 

self ina private hall. There were, he dis- 

covered, two doorkeepers, one standing on 
each side of the passageway. 

At the end of the private hall another 
door now opened, and a dark, dapper little 
man appeared. “This way, if you please, 
doctoor,” he said. 

The two guards pressed close to the wall 
to let Brett pass between them, and as the 
latter walked down the hall he noted with 
surprise the size of the wing and the number 
of doors on either side. Some of these were 
shut, but one of the rooms was evidently 
being used as a kitchen, and in another four 
men were playing cards, speaking in a tongue 
which Brett could not identify. ‘A swarthy 
lot,’ he thought. ‘“I wonder what na- 
tionality they belong to.” 

The dapper little man stood waiting for 
him, and Brett found himself looking into 
a bedroom with drawn blinds, the light so 
dim that he could hardly see the furniture. 

doctoor Américine,’? announced the 
little man in broken French. 

At first there was silence, and then a deep, 
rumbling voice spoke, as though from the 
mouth of a cavern. “Bien! Bien! What 
are you waiting for? Why don’t you bring 
him in?” 


HE first thing that Brett saw in the dark- 
ened room was the bed, one of those 
monumental relics of a bygone age which 
still persist in Europe, being too massive to 
wear out and too magnificent to throw away. 
The four sides were carved like the choir 
stalls of a cathedral; at each corner was a 
pillar that might have served an Ojibway 
chief for a totem pole; and these pillars, 
rising grandly like the corner posts of an 
old-fashioned mansion, supported a canopy 
that was worthy to hang over a throne. It 
was more than a bed; it was a dwelling, a 
royal retreat, a tent that was fit for a king 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. And in this 
bed, as his eyes grew more accustomed to 
the gloom, Brett saw at last the mysterious 
M. Grandon, and knew at once that he was 
in the presence of greatness. 
Perhaps the shadows had something to do 
with it, perhaps the setting in which he lay. 
Or again, it might have been partly due to 
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Show safe way to 
wash knitted things 


Wool is more easily harmed by poor launder- 
ing than any other fabric. A strong [or 
alkaline} soap, for example, will harden, yellow 
and shrink wool. Rubbing takes away the 
flufiness and gives a board-like appearance. 


to 


woolens. For this reason the makers of the 
Fleisher Yarns had careful laundering tests 
made. ‘The letter from this company tells 
the interesting things these tests showed, and 
why, as a result, it is recommending Lux as 
the safe way to wash woolens. 
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ashing tests made nation’s 


biggest manufacturer ‘yarns 


It is as important to the manufacturer as 
the wearer to find the safe way to wash 


To keep knitted things soft and unshrunken 


Measure knitted and crocheted garments be- 
fore washing. Remove knitted buttons, as the 
wood may stain the material. Whisk two 
tablespoonfuls of Lux into a thick lather in half 
a bowlful of hot water. Add cold water until 
lukewarm. Dip garment up and down in suds. 
Do not rub. Rinse in three lukewarm waters. 
Squeeze water out-—do not wring or twist. Lay 
on towel to dry, pat into shape, stretching to 
the right measurements again. Dry in even 
temperature. 


Send today for booklet of expert laun- 
dering advice. It is free. Address Lever 
Bros. Co., Dept. A8, Cambridge, Mass. 
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WHITE & WYCKOFF'S 


AUTOCRAT LINE 


The ‘Distinctive 
The Mark of \\ 


“Isnt it gust the best looking 
letter paper you ever saw?” 


WHITE & WYCKOFF’s 

AUTOCRAT LINEN. And the 
glorious part of it is that it’s so 
reasonable. Such quality at such 
a little price I never heard of. I 
bought a box of the gray, but it 
also comes in white and four 
other delicate shades, and in all 
the fashionable styles and sizes.”’ 


By writing several letters on 
Autocrat Linen you will be con- 
vinced of its superb quality. In 
order that this pleasure may be 
yours we have prepared a hand- 
some portfolio containing a gen- 
erous assortment of sheets and 
envelopes in different sizes and 
shapes and showing the variety of 
tints. We will mail this portfolio 
to you on receipt of ten cents in 
stamps or money. 

WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 
Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 
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Makers 
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his size—which wasn’t far from being Gar- 
gantuan—or to his features, which were cast 
in the heroic mold. If at that moment Brett 
had been asked to describe him in a few 
words, he might have said: ‘‘A combination 
Svengali and Falstaff and—and somebody 
else,’’ and a few minutes later he would have 
said: “I know now who that ‘somebody 
else’ is. It’s Louis XIV, le Grand Monargque, 
the old boy who used to hold court in bed 
and had his wig handed to him through the 
curtains on the end of a long 
pole, the one who built Ver- 
sailles and had all Europe 
eating out of his hand—as 
much as he’d let them eat.” 

you’re the American 
doctor?’”’ suddenly boomed 
M. Grandon. 

“Then I wish you to tell 
me what is the matter with 
me—and get me bet- 

“Any pain?” asked 
Brett, his fingers on 
the other’s pulse. 


HE sick man 

looked over the 
doctor’s shoulder. 
‘Tell him, tell him,” 
he boomed. ‘‘What is the matter with 
you out there? Have I got to do all the 
talking?” 

Listening to the broken French around 
him Brett began to suspect that his patient’s 
case was one of nerves, that indefinable 
term which sometimes means but little and 
sometimes far too much. 

“Probably been in bed so long that he 
thinks he can’t get up,” thought Brett. “I'll 
see if I can put a jolt in him, and get him 
out.’’ Aloud he said: ‘‘ How long is it since 
you have been outside?’ 

‘*\ long time. A long time.”’ 

‘Too long. Why don’t you try some ex 
ercise and fresh air?” 

The four men near the door looked at 
Brett with a scowl, and for the first time the 
whiskered secretary at the desk looked over 
his shoulder and added a stare of disap 
proval to the others. 

Thus challenged, Brett pressed his point. 
“Tt is often better,’ he said in conclusion, 
“for a man to walk out of a room while he 
can—than to be carried out of it later, and 
have nothing to say about it.” 

M. Grandon sat up in bed, dismay upon 
his mighty features. ‘“‘You mean it?” he 
said. 

“You know I mean it, or you wouldn't 
have sent for me.” 

The other looked around the room, his 
face like a thundercloud. ‘ You hear that?” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Isn’t it what I have alway 
said myself? If anything happens to me, 
what then? You think I’ll stay up here any 
longer and be carried out in the end, | who 
have so much to live for?” 

With a slide that shook the room he was 
out of the bed. 

“Quickly! Quickly! My clothes!” he 
cried, ‘I stay in bed no more.”’ 


X1 
“HE WAS = ly ripe for it; just the 


adyice he was hoping for,” thought 
Brett in his own room a few minutes later 
as he dressed for dinner. ‘‘ But the others 
didn’t think much of it. Myself, I don’t see 
how he’s stood it as long as he has, a man of 
his size cooped up like that.” 

A discreet tap on the door interrupted 
him, a knuckle, preciously muted, beating 
a soft tattoo. 

“T’ll bet this is Gingras,”’ he told himself, 
and aloud he added: ‘“ Entrez-vous.”’ 

Brett would have won his bet. 

“Well, m’sieur?”’ asked Francois-Marie, 
almost trembling with eagerness. ‘You 
have truly seen him?” 

“Yes, Francois,” said Brett in a deep 
voice. “I have truly seen him.” 

is he—is he 

“No, Francois. He’s not the one you had 
in mind, Quite another party, I’m afraid.”’ 

But, m’sieur,”’ protested Francois-Marie. 
“You—you do not comprehend. This is of 


the first importance, this; and it pleases 
you to throw your voice to the male quar- 
tet and inform me nothing.” 

‘“What’s the use?” asked Brett. ‘ You’re 
going to see him yourself within half an 
hour. He’s going to dine with me down 
stairs.” 

“He’s g-going to d-dine with you, m’sieur?”’ 
stammered the other. 

“Yes,” said Brett. ‘Tell the waiter to 
lay the table for three tonight.” 

““He—he’s going to dine 
with you, m’sieur—truly? 
stammered I’rancois-Marie. 


" ES, truly, in the dining 

room downstairs. | 
gathered that some of hi 
suite may be there as well 
sitting around. They seem 
to take mighty good care of 
him, whoever he is.” 

“Ah, that, ‘whoever 
he is,’”’ said Francois- 
Marie, briskly recov- 
ering himself; ‘we 
shall soon know that, 
now that he is going 
to dine downstairs.” 

And yet, when M. 
Grandon and Brett 
entered the dining 
room half an hour later, as far as the 

former could see, although there was a 

breathless curiosity on the faces of many 
at the tables, there were no signs of recog- 
nition, none of those barely perceptible nods 
and glances which seem to say, “I know 
him.” It was evident that the admirable 
Gingras had spread the news well, and when 
he led Brett and his guest to the table in the 
window, he chose a route that was more cir- 
cuitous than necessary; but Brett, bringing 
up the rear, caught nothing except puzzled 
looks of s« rutiny, looks which obviously 
asked a question of the greatest moment, 
but quite as obviously failed to answer it. 


IR MELTON,” said Brett when they 
reached their table at last, ‘‘allow me 
to introduce you to M. Grandon.” 

In the last few days, watching those 
around him, Brett had seen many an eflort 
to occupy the center of the stage, entrances 
carefully considered and possibly rehearsed 
beforehand, conversation starting at the 
door and ending with a climax at the table 
where a seating act would then be played, 
good for at least another thirty seconds and 
performed with a flourish of cloaks being 
draped over the backs of chairs while atten 
tive cavaliers, barbered and scented to pet 
fection, remained punctiliously standing until 
the ladies were seated. But compared with 
the manner of M. Grandon, those other af 
fairs now seemed childish, like treble voice 
trying to give the soliloquy from Hamlet 
like goldfish attempting an imitation of a 
whale. 

‘Sir Melton,” said Grandon, “I am pleased 
indeed to meet you.” 

Francois-Marie fussed around them, a1 
ranging the chairs, seizing menus from ad 
joining tables, and indicating to the waiter 
that he himself was going to take the order 
personally. 

‘This is your first visit here?” asked Med 
way, when he was seated again. 

“Yes. A wonderful place, but depressing.” 

“Depressing? Why?” 

“Because of the mountains. They make 
me feel insignificant, and when a man is 
made to feel that way he generally acts so 
Me, instead of a mountain, I would rather 
look at an ant hill and feel myself inspired 
to do something that will make the ant look 
insignificant. Who are you—the waiter?”’ 

‘*Non, non, m’sieur—the manager; but 
I will take your order.” 

‘My own man will wait on me,” said 
Grandon shortly. “Take the order of these 
two gentlemen, if you wish, but not mine.” 

With a gesture he dismissed the crest 
fallen Francois-Marie. At a near-by table 
Brett saw a man who had been playing 
cards upstairs, and through the window he 
thought he recognized the figure of one of 
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the guards who had stood at the door of 
Grandon’s apartment now strolling up and 
down on the terrace and never far from the 
window. 

“They're taking care of him, all right,” 
thought Brett. ‘Talk about royalty and the 
way it’s guarded!” 

The musicians, who had been silent for the 
past few minutes, were starting Schumann’s 
lraumerei; and Brett, his soup finished, was 

umming a few bars of the melody beneath 
is breath when he saw a flutter of attention 
imong those who were seated near the door- 

Apparently Frangois-Marie saw it too; 
for a moment later he was at the scene of 

terest, bowing with the flourish which he 

erved for his most honored visitors—heels 

gether, toes out, left arm extended, and 
ight hand tenderly pressed upon his heart. 
\ moment later he had turned, and was lead- 
ing his guest toward the table which had 
been reserved for her, the flower-laden table 
next to the one in the bay window. 


I THE great Challons had been there that 

night he would have felt a thrill of pride 
run over him at seeing the effect of his work. 
Master of color and line and form, and 
thrice lucky at having Beauty for his back- 
ground, he would surely have seen that his 
vork was good. As Margaret walked toward 
the table which Medway had reserved for 
ier, Youth walked with her, too, in stately 
loveliness, and the Spirit of Romance scat- 
tered flowers at her feet; and even if Miss 
Mellisher was in part responsible for the 
coronet which crowned her, at least it was 
Margaret’s own, and she carried it with a 
queenly grace which neither Miss Mellisher 
nor anyone else could have taught her. 

‘For heaven’s sake!’’ muttered Brett, and 
just the least suspicion of dampness touched 
iis eyes at the pride he felt in this girl from 
ome, and in the land from which she came. 

It’s Margaret Larned.” 

The admirable Gingras, walking slowly 
as one should to the accompaniment of 
lraumerei, reached the appointed table and 
lrew out the chair. 

“Tf mademoiselle will permit me,” he 
aid in a low tone, hurt, proud, but dis- 
tinct, “‘I myself will be honored to take her 
irder.”” 

\t that Grandon turned his massive head, 
ecognizing perhaps an old friend. He was 
raising his glass and talking to Medway 
hen he first caught sight of Margaret, 
vho chanced at the moment to be smiling 
it Brett. For as long as it might take you 
© count ten Grandon looked at her; and 
when he put his glass down, its contents for- 
otten, a little water spilled upon the cloth. 

‘You know the young lady?” he asked 
eneath his breath while Margaret was giv- 

g her order. 

“Yes,”’ Brett whispered. 

irl--Miss Larned.” 


American 


N AMERICAN girl,” repe ated the other, 
{4 and in the manner of one who has ac- 
lentally solved a problem which has both- 
d him for a long time, he added, more to 
mself than to Brett: ‘An American girl 
course.” 
lo himself Brett was thinking that Med- 
ty had done his work well, and seeing how 
largaret outshone the other women in the 
om, he had no fault to find. 
‘“T suppose he’s happy now,” he thought, 
ancing at Medway. ‘A regular little play- 
right of Olympus, and here’s his first char- 
ter. And then what did he say he was 
ing to do? Sit back in the wings and 
itch them dance? Heh! If Margaret 
inces as well as she looks, she’ll have a big- 
r audience than one.” 
With a word of excuse he arose and went 
» her table to speak to her. “Old Glory’s 
iving high tonight,’’ he said in those low 
nes which a woman loves to hear. “I 
dn’t know you at first. Where have you 
en hiding yourself?” 
‘Behind my sweater, I think,”’ she laughed. 
Does it—does it look too awful what I’m 
aring? I'll tell you about it tomorrow.” 
‘I think you know how it looks,” he 
iiled with admiration in his eyes. “‘If you 
ve any doubt about it, though, there 


isn’t a man in the room who wouldn’t be 
glad to tell you.” 

He returned to his table, marveling anew 
at his blindness of the last few days. 

“It must have been her hat,” he finally 
told himself. ‘“‘It cast a green shadow on her 
face, and that, with her sweater and the way 
she brushed her hair back—all the same, 
Medway knew more than I did. I never 
dreamed that a woman’s clothes would 
make such a difference.” 


E WAS interrupted by the touch of Gran- 

don’s hand upon his arm. ‘You will 
introduce me to your charming young friend 
after dinner?”’ he asked. 

“Tf we can catch her,” said Brett. ‘‘She 
doesn’t sit around the lobby much.” 

It was Grandon, however, and not Mar- 
garet, who seemed to be the focus of interest, 
at least so far as the men were concerned. 

“They don’t seem to have him placed 
yet,” thought Brett. “‘ Looks as though we'll 
have to get a new lot of guests, folks with 
larger circles of acquaintances. Somebody’s 
making a sketch of him over there; I'd like 
to see that. Hang him, whoever he is, he’s 
a person of importance.” 

Outside the window the sentry still pur- 
sued his path, barely visible now in the 
deepening darkness; inside the bodyguards 
ate and watched like mastiffs who could 
drop their bones and spring at an instant’s 
warning; while nearer at hand his own 
liveried attendant stood behind Grandon’s 
chair and served him with an effacing skill 
that royalty itself might well have envied. 
His attention returning to Medway and the 
play which he had written some years ago, 
Brett noticed without surprise that Grandon 
had again captured the conversation and 
that after a few faint efforts, Medway didn’t 
try to regain it. Margaret was the first to 
finish her dinner, and when she arose—per 
haps a little lovelier than when she had 
entered, which may have been partly due to 
the food and partly to the intentness with 
which she had buttered her bread—Gran 
don hastily swallowed his coffee and hastily 
arose as well. 

““Come, mon ami,” he said to Brett. ‘‘ You 
must not forget your promise.” 

Medway also arose, leaving most of his 
méringue d la créme, an action which made 
the motion unanimous. 

As Margaret neared the door, the other 
three following in a sort of pilgrims’ pro 
cession, an old dowager flagged her, os- 
tensibly to ask a question about the children, 
but in reality of course to get a close-up view 
of the great Challons. Margaret let her feast 
her eye for half a minute, and then she started 
for the door again, but meanwhile part of 
the pilgrims’ procession had passed her, so 
that she filed in between Brett and Gran- 
don, the latter be ing « losely followed by hi 
guards. The admirable Gingras was at the 
door, and as the parade went past him he 
made four bows, one after the other, as 
though they were to four notes of music in 
the same bar. 

His first bow—to Medway—was a rather 
quick affair and reached, let us say, the 
middle register. His second—to Brett— went 
down a little lower, and might have had 
con grazia written above it. His third—to 
Margaret—went lower yet and was cer 
tainly con espressione. But his fourth bow 
to Grandon—was the bow that is given be- 
fore kings, reaching down to low G and held 
there as though to the accompaniment of a 
fanfare of trumpets and a rolling ruffle of 
drums. 

XII 


T HAD been Brett’s idea, as they left the 

dining room, that he would give Mar 
garet a word of warning, but he had reckoned 
without Grandon. 

As soon as they left the dining room the 
latter took him by the arm and led him to 
Margaret. ‘‘ Now, m’sieur,” said he with 
his air of finality, ‘‘if you will be so kind.” 

Feeling possibly as the clay feels in the 
hands of the potter, Brett introduced them. 

“Mademoiselle,” said Grandon, ‘“‘all my 
life I have wished to know something of 
America, and tonight I know why. It is so 
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©The other woman 


Two MILLION women who have learned to realize 
this possibility are safeguarding themselves against it 


By RUTH MILLER 


The other woman—always a cloud 
of disapproval has followed her. 
Her offense may not be great; 
she may not be the third corner 
of a triangle. She may only lack 
small social graces, little personal 
charms. But always she is some 
one you would not want to be. 


And yet—the other woman may 
so easily be you! It is very possible 
for you to fall short unwittingly. 
Especially is this true in one 
respect. 


How the underarm toilette 
safeguards daintiness 


We are intensely conscious and keenly 
critical when “the other woman”’ offends 
with the disagreeable odor and moisture 
of underarm perspiration. But it is not so 
easy to recognize ourselves in the réle of 
offender. 


Physiological facts are again here 
The underarm perspiration 
asil\ stimul to unusual 
excit ment, h at or nervousne 
ind the hollow of the under 


evaporation difficult. 


We may be innocent/y guilty of that 
very lack of daintiness that we condemn 
in others. For 
tect the unpleasant odor of underarm 


perspiration in ourselves. 


t seems impossible to d 


Fastidious habits of cleanliness cannot 
protect you. Soap and water are not 
enough. The only sure safeguard for your 
daintiness is the way now adopted by two 
million women and thousands of men 
careful, regular practice of the underarm 
toilette, through Odorono. 


Odoro 10 corrects all forms of 
perspiration trouble 


Odorono was originally a_physician’s 
prescription to correct the unpleasant 
moisture and odor of perspiration. It has 
been perfected by years of scientific re- 
search by the chemists in the Odorono lab- 
oratories and other leading chemists of the 
country. It is a clean, dainty, antiseptic 


THE UNDER-ARM TOILETTE 


toilet water, easy and pleasant to use and 
effective in its control of underarm mois- 
ture and odor. 


Physicians and nurses recommend it as 
the safe and most effective means of reliev- 
ing all forms of perspiration annoyance. 
It is extensively used in hospitals. 


Dr. Lewis B. Allyn of the famous West- 
field Laboratories, Westfield, Mass., says: 
“Experimental and practical 
that Odorono is harmless, economical and 
effective when employed as directed and 
will injure neither the skin nor the health.”’ 


tests show 


Used regularly twice a week, Odorono 
keeps your underarms dry and odorless, 
in any weather, under all circumstances. 


It leaves a delightful feeling of perfect 
1ess and gives assurance that you 
will never suffer the criticisms you have 
often made of other women in this respect. 


Ciced 


Odorono not only assures your perfect 
comfort and cleanliness, but it protects 
vour blouses, frocks and lingerie from 


unsightly stain and unpleasant odor. No 


other precautions are necessary with 
(dorono. 
‘ 1 
may be obtained at all toilet 
, 60c and $1.00, or it | 
Send for booklet and free sampli f 
1fter-Crean 


As a specialist in the toilette of the under- 
irm, | 


those who are troub] 


am always glad to advise with 
1 with perspiration. 
If you will write to me, I will try to 
help you—and will send you our new 
booklet of information on the subject, 
together with a sample of the Odorono 
Company’s “After-Cream.”’ Address Ruth 
Miller, The Odorono Company, 708 Blair 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Canadian ad 


dress, The Odorono Co. Ltd., 60—62 Front 
St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
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Purer Food 
The Result of Cleanliness 


EAT Chopper bright as a new pin. Kitchen Knives that 

glint and gleam. Wood Table Tops white as porcelain. 
Rolling Pin, Potato Masher, Chopping Bowl and Sauce Pans 
sweet and sanitary. Food is at its best when Gold Dust, the 
purifying cleanser, is used in the kitchen. 


Gold Dust is “powdered sunshine.” It finds its way into even 
the hidden crevices, leaving everything safe, clean and sanitary. 
You don’t have to force it—Gold Dust is a willing worker, and 
is as gentle as it is efficient. It loosens dirt and grease so that 
they wash away without hard rubbing or “scratchy” scouring. 


All done as-quick-as-a-wink. A little Gold Dust in hot 
water and you’re ready. A gentle rub and rinse, and 
you’re through. It is really surprising what an easy- 
working, quick-working, thorough-working aid Gold 
Dust is—all over the house—every day in the week. 


To be sure you are buying the real Gold Dust, look for the 
name Fairbank’s and the Twins on the package. They identify 
the one-and-only, genuine Gold Dust. 


Git FAIRBANK company] 


| Let the Gold Dust Twins do your work | 


\ 


All in no time at all. 


Floors, too, keep their smooth 
luster when cleaned the easy 
Gold Dust way. 


Gold Dust suds and warm 
water. Now dip in your cut 
glass. A bit of arub. Then 
a rinse. Now see the sparkle. 


Sticky, creamy, ‘“‘buttery”’ 
things kept sweet-smelling 
and clean with Gold Dust. 
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Ticket for Adventure 


(Continued from Page 73 


that I might have been better prepared for 
the honor of meeting you.” 
‘“‘A fast worker, this boy,” thought Brett, 
and winked at Margaret, but whether or not 
he caught it, he couldn’t tell. At least the 
olor on her cheeks deepened a little as she 
miled at Grandon, and when he offered her 
\is arm, always in his manner of regal assur- 
ince, she placed her hand upon it and he led 
er to a chair near one of the fireplaces. 
After a moment’s hesitation Brett fol- 
owed, and after him walked Medway. 
‘Who is this card, do you know?” 
\ hispered Medway seriously. 
While they were walk- 
ng half a dozen steps 
brett tried to tell him. 
“T don’t like it at all, 
know,”’ murmured 
Medway with a frown 
f irritation, ‘“‘the way 
he’s throwing himself 
at Miss Larned. Worst 
of it is, I feel respon- 
sible. Come on; let’s 
make it a party.” 


TT’HEY pushed two 
chairs in place in 
front of Margaret and 
sat down with engaging 
airs of innocence, like 
two small boys arriving 
late at Sunday school; 
hut for all the attention 
vhich Grandon paid 
them they might just as 
well have been in Jerusalem or Cawnpore 
instead of in the Chateau d’Avignon. 

“You like the music, mademoiselle?’’ he 
Was saying. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘the wonderful kind, 
that makes you tingle—or dream.”’ 

“Then I will tell you a thought of mine. 
If ever I have control of such things, I have 
often said that every child at school shall 
learn a musical instrument, the same as it 
earns to read and write. Then for half an 
hour each day every class shall be an orches- 
tra, and in a few years we shall have a world 
of musicians. 

“Picture it then, mademoiselle, you who 
like to tingle and dream, a group of players 
in every home, able to read music as easily 
isprint. Picture to yourself a great occasion, 
a band of a thousand pieces, fifty thousand, 
a million if you like. By the side of this 
goes another thought ——”’ 

While he talked Brett was trying to guess 
his nationality. In spite of hisname he wasn’t 
French; his pronunciation proved that. Nor, 
as far as Brett could determine, was he Ger- 
man; there was too much of the Latin in 
him, a mind that was like quicksilver, an 
energy that was never still. Italian, then? 
‘No,” thought Brett. ‘Too massive, and I 
hardly think he’s handsome enough.”’ 


| EFLECTING still, he happened to look 
over Margaret’s chair, and in the back 
round he saw one of the guards, leaning 
against a pillar with his arms folded, but 
ilert to all that was going on. A flash of 
nemory lit Brett’s mind. During the war 
me of the doctors in his hospital had been 
i Serbian, who had been studying medicine 
n Paris when the trouble started; and look- 
ng at the guard against the pillar, Brett 
eemed to see this young Serbian again, the 
ame high cheek bones and darkly ruddy 
kin, the same glint of eye and curl of lip. 

‘Balkan, somewhere,” he thought, look- 
ng back at Grandon; and remembering 
ome of the proud claims which his young 
olleague had once made to him, he added: 
He used to tell me that the Balkans were 
he cradle of Europe. They’ve certainly 
een the birth of plenty of trouble. And 
iow it begins to look as though they've 
radled something else, and all the rest of 
-urope’s here to see what’s come to life.” 

They were getting an eyeful that night, he 
told himself. 

The dining room was emptying, and an 
udience was carelessly, gracefully grouping 
tself around the four by the fireplace. So 
ir as Grandon was concerned, however, he 
light have been alone with Margaret, pay- 
ng no more attention to the others than 


Mont Blanc might have paid to so many 
bowlders at its feet. And Margaret was in- 
terested in him; Brett could see that. 

“Perhaps the first man who has ever 
openly admired her,” he thought. ‘She 
won't exactly hate him for it.” 

Some such thought may have come to 
Medway too. From time to time he made an 
effort to capture Margaret’s attention, and 
between whiles he sat there, slightly frown- 
ing, evidently trying to think up something 
else which would be more successful. 

“T don’t think Medway enjoyed it 
as much as he expected,”’ 
Brett thought as he went 

upstairs that night. “I 

told him he’d be sorry 

if he wasn’t careful. Be- 
fore he knows it he’ll be 
ing too.”’ 


XIII 

HE next day, late 

in the morning, 
Grandon’s visitors ar- 
rived. Brett was in the 
lobby at the time, try- 
ing to teach Little Bo- 
Peep to play cribbage 
and enjoying her at- 
tempts to pump him 
about his adventure of 
the evening before. 

The admirable Gin- 
Peare gras himself was at the 

desk, evidently waiting 

for the event, and when 
Brett went upstairs to get ready for lunch 
the Continental breakfast always leaving him 
half famished—he hadn’t been in his room 
long when he heard a familiar tapping at 
his door. 

“Eh bien, m’sieur!” began Francois- 
Marie, getting up an invisible lather and 
looking as though his affairs were prosper- 
ing; ““‘we smoked him out yesterday, and 
this evening if he dines downstairs again 
he may drop a word about his visitors that 
may be of good use. Four of the five are 
already recognize’, and exactly as I have tell 
you, they are always of increasing impor- 
tance. 

“Who are they?” asked Brett. “ Anybody 
that I know?” 

Mais certainement,m’sieur.”’ After a look 
over his shoulder as though walls had ears, 
he whispered a quartet of names to Brett, 
two of which the latter recognized at once 
as late stars of the first magnitude, and a 
third was only slightly less known. 

“Do you wonder now that at first I think 
it is the former Kaiser himself that we have 
up here?” asked Francois-Marie. ‘“N’im 
porte! You and I together, we will solve this 
mystery yet, exactly as I tell you so when 
first you arrive.” 

Medway didn’t turn up at lunch; Brett 
guessed that he was at the sanitarium; and 
neither Grandon nor his guests appeared. 
\t three o’clock the visitors’ car rolled to the 
door of the chateau, and a number of Gran 
don’s guards appeared, carrying suitcases 
and leading a huge Saint Bernard. These were 
stored in the tonneau, the guards got in 
too, and then one of Grandon’s guests ap- 
peared and climbed in by the side of the 
chauffeur. A few seconds later the car dis 
appeared from sight down the road that led 
to Martigny. 


T FIVE o'clock, its radiator again steam- 

ing, it returned to the chateau with the 

guards. There was no distinguished visitor 
and no dog. 

“Simple enough,” said Brett to the ad- 
mirable Gingras. ‘‘He caught the afternoon 
train and the dog was a present. I don’t 
see anything queer about it.” 

Brett was dressing for dinner at the time, 
and Francois-Marie had dropped in, as a 
tippler might drop into a clandestine wine 
shop, for his usual five minutes of indul- 
gence, intoxicating himself with mysteries 
and whispering at times till he was nearly 
hoarse. 

“Yes, yes,” he whispered now, “if it had 
happened once, it might be as you say. But 
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What 7s 
Doing lo Your Skin? 


ON’T you wonder sometimes how you will look 
ten years from now—if your complexion will re- 
tain its youthful radiance and natural glow of health? 


The answer rests largely with you. Every day your 
skin is changing. What are you doing to safeguard it? 


Let Resinol Soap solve your problem. If time has already 
left its first trace, and your complexion is becoming blotchy, 
sallow, rough or coarse—don’t be discouraged,—now is the 
time to prove the worth of this delightful toilet soap. 

Lookin themirror after thefirst treatment with Resinol Soap 

see how visible theimprovement is! Roughness and sallow- 
ness gone, and in their place the glow of returning skin health. 

You feel at once that here is a soap whose regular use 
helps to overcome skin defects and preserve the natural 
freshness of youth beyond the time when most women lose it. 

Resinol Soap is sold at all drug stores 


and toilet goods counters. Its satisfying 
Resinol fragrance makes it a favorite. 


WHY NOT LET US SEND YOU A FREE SAMPLE? 
A postal will do. Address Dept. 1-J, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Creamed 


Ten minutes from 


the shelf to the table 


This, or any other dish prepared with 
chicken, can be made in a jiffy and 
without bother from R & R Boned 
Chicken. 

Standard for fifty years—the first prep- 
aration of its kind to be put into 
containers—and required in constantly 
increasing quantities ever since. 
Tender chicken meat, prepared in 
spotless kitchens, packed in sanitary 
tins. 


The contents of a tin are equal to three times thi 
quantity of uncooked fowl. 


Wholesome, tasty, economical 


At Your Grocer’s 


6 ounce and 13 ounce tins 


Other 
R & R Products 

Plum Pudding 
Potted Ham 
Potted Tongue 
Potted Chicken 
French Process 
Prunes 


(in glass jars) 


DELAWARE 


CHAR ESTABLISHED 185 
SON& 


Makers of Famous R & R Plum Pudding 
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always one of these visitors goes before the 
others; and always poor Bruno goes too.” 

““That’s all right,’”’ said Brett. ‘‘He makes 
the same present every time.” 

“You think so, eh? Not so, m’sieur. 
For why does only the first one get a dog? 
You think they hold a lottery for him, eh? 
Another thing: Always with the visitor and 
the dog there is two heavy suitcases, and 
always when the car returns to the chateau, 
without the visitor and without the dog, 
these same two pieces of baggage appear 
again and are carefully carried up to the 
apartment next door. What you make of 
that, eh?” 

“Perhaps the visitor’s in one and the 
dog’s in the other. Is that what you're 
trying to get at?” 

Francois-Marie made a gesture of de 
spair. ‘It is well for you, m’sieur,” said he, 
‘that once I live in the States United, or 
else ——’’ He tapped his forehead and turned 
to easier topics with the air of a schoolmaster 
who, despairing of getting fractions through 
his pupil’s head, tries simpler sums in apples. 
“You speak German?” 

“IT have studied germs in German for 
many years.” 

“Bien! ‘Tonight, then, if M. Grandon 
dines downstairs with his company, I will 
put him at the table next to you, and maybe 
you will hear a word to help us.” 

But Grandon didn’t go downstairs that 
night, and for the first time since he had 
arrived at the chateau, Brett dined alone. 
Margaret again appeared in the great Chal- 
lons’ first masterpiece, and obediently walk- 
ing behind her was Medway. The admirable 
Gingras led them to the table where Mar- 
garet had sat the night before and waved 
his hands around them like a benediction. 


“‘He’s been with her today, then,” thought 
Brett, and presently, ‘I wonder—exactly 
what she thinks of him; and I wonder 
exactly—what he thinks of her.” 

Medway had nodded to him, one of those 
half-inch nods which carry a touch of pat 
ronizing pride, and Margaret had smiled at 
him, a smile that was longer than Medway’s 
nod. She was, he told himself, even easier 
to look at than she had been the night before. 

“T wouldn’t have believed it,” he told 
himself. ‘‘She’s sure of herself now, different 
entirely, charming, aristocratic. Why, hang 
it all, she might be a prin ess, a real, regular 
princess. Now how does she get that way? 
Is it the way she’s dressed? Or was it ther 
all the time?” It was probably somewhere 
around fifty-fifty, he finally concluded. The 
great Challons had brought out an unex 
pected personality, but it had to be there first 
‘“* Medway knew it was there,” he continued; 
“T’ll give him credit for it. But now that 
he’s found it, what’s he going to do with it?” 

His glance turning to the door, it was 
then for the first time that he noticed Miss 
Mellisher sitting at the secluded table which 
had once been Margaret’s. She was watch 
ing Medway, her eyebrows drawn together 
in a straight line, her tragic features relieved 
but dimly by the erubescent tip of her nose. 

“That’s funny,” he mused, returning to 
his dinner, ‘‘the way she’s looking at Med- 
way.” 

And thinking it all over again before he 
went to sleep that night, “I told him he 
might be starting something that he wouldn't 
be able to finish,’”’ was Brett’s last thought 
“T told him he might be sorry before he was 
through.” 
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in thy countenance, and witty in thy words.” 
lor three days she kept him at arm’s length, 
with thrust and parry of skillful language, 
but finally she consented to dine with him 
in his tent. 


And Holofernes took great delight in her, and 
drank much more wine than he had drunk at 
any time in one day since he was born. 


All the guards and attendants were sent 
away, the tent was closed, and Judith was 
left alone with Holofernes, who had fallen 
into a drunken sleep. She came to his 
couch, drew his sword, prayed for strength, 
and with her left hand seized the hair of his 
head, and with her right hand smote him in 
the neck twice with all her might, so that his 
head was severed from his body. Carrying 
the head ina bag, she and her maid hastened 
to the « ity of Bethulia. When she was still 
afar off, Judith gave a loud, triumphant call 
to the watchmen at the gate, so loud that 
many in the city were awakened and rushed 
to the walls. There they made a huge bon 
fire for a light, and in the midst of the glare 
Judith dramatically held aloft the head of 
Holofernes. It was a great scene, never to be 
forgotten in the annals of the town. 

It is significant of the immense respect 
that the citizens held for her that every word 
of her story was accepted without qualifica- 
tion. There were no doubters, like the hus- 
band of Monna Vanna. Judith had taken the 
head of Holofernes without paying anything 
for it, except the crucifixion of her nerves. 

Then all the women of Israel ran together to 
see her, and blessed her, and made a dance 
among them for her: and she took branches in 
her hand, and gave also to the women that 
were with her. 

And they put a garland of olive upon her and 
her maid that was with her, and she went before 
all the people in the dance, leading all the 
women; and all the men of Israel followed in 
their armour with garlands, and with songs in 
their mouths. 


Judith received frequent offers of marriage 
and refused them all, remaining constant to 
the memory of her husband, who must have 


been an extraordinary character to leave so 
ineflaceable an impression. Perhaps Judit! 
also thought that her visit to the Assyria! 
camp might disturb the thoughts of a new 
husband, even though her absolute innocence 
was universally accepted. One can never 
predict the subtle reaches of the poison of a 
jealous imagination. As it was, she was fre« 
and independent, the first lady of the town 
It is pleasant to observe that she made her 
servant a free woman, because of her cour 
age and fidelity in accompanying her mis 
tress to the enemy’s lines. Judith lived to 
be a hundred and five years old, and wa 
buried beside her husband. 

She is one of the heroines in Jewish history 
As Esther saved her people by winning th« 
favor of their Persian ruler, so Judith save 
them by beheading their enemy. It is wort! 
remembering that although the y were bot! 
clever and acc omplished women, they Wo! 
their triumphs by their personal beauty an 
by their confidence in it. Of Judith th 
account says: “Her beauty took his min 
prisoner.” 

The book of Judith resembles the book o 
Esther again in being patriotic propaganda 
and was doubtless taught to the Hebrew 
children in the schools. 

In the book of the Wisdom of Solomon 
which contains many passages of striking 
and unexpected beauty, there is, in the thir 
teenth chapter, a remarkable discussion o! 
the materialists, in which they are praise: 
for their love of beauty and strength an 
condemned because they do not penetrate 
through the wonders of nature to the Divin 
Artist. This passage is surely as appli 
cable in the twentieth century as when firs! 
written. 


Surely vain are all men by nature, who ar 
ignorant of God, and could not out of the goo 
things that are seen know him that is; neithe 
by considering the works did they acknowledg: 
the workmaster; 

But deemed either fire, or wind, or the swilt 
air, or the circle of the stars, or the violent 
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Fresh rich - creamy fat 


RECIPE FOR QUICK PASTRY 
1 Cupful Flour 
Y4 Teaspoonful Baking Powder 
Y, Teaspoonful Salt 
VY, Cupful Snowdrift 
3 Tablespoonfuls Boiling Water 


togetherthedry ingredients and cut inthe Snow- 
t with a knife, keeping the mixture flaky. Add 
boiling water and cool the pastry before rolling. 


For making delicate cake, biscuit or pas- 
try. For candies. For enriching vege- 
tables. For wholesome frying. And 
every other use for a fine cooking fat. 
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Delicious picnic cakes 
are made quickly, conven- 
iently, by using INSTANT 
SWANS DOWN (dry cake 
batter). Contains all the in- 
gredients youusein making 
a white cake except the 
moisture. The only product 
of its kind made with the 
famous SWANS DOWN 
CAKE FLOUR. Ask your 
grocer to get it for you, or 
write us. 

Important: Do not confuse 
Instant Swans Down with 


Swans Down Cake Flour. They 
are two different products. 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


Your Cake-the Pride of the Picnic 


Made From 


SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 28 years 


Such cake, light, delicate and tempting, always causes 
more comment when the picnic lunch is served than 
almost anything else. Somebody is sure to ask, “Who 
made this delicious cake?” How proud the woman is 
who can acknowledge it as the result of her skill—and 
Swans Down Cake Flour. 


You can make cake that you'll be proud of if you use Swans 
Down. Cake made with this feathery flour is soft and fluffy in 
texture—it transforms even the plainest cake into a real delicacy, 
tempting and delightful to eat. 


Swans Down Cake Flour is pure wheat flour; made from the best 
grade of soft winter wheat. To insure velvety smoothness, it is 
specially ground and many times sifted through tiny meshed silk. 
Nothing is added—only the tough, rubbery portion of the grain is 
removed. In countless homes, Swans Down Cake Flour has come 
to be recognized as a worth-while economy, for in cakes, cookies and 
all kinds of delicious pastries it has eliminated the expensive waste 
of baking failures. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


Department J-8 Evansville, Ind. 


August, 19 


Recipe 
Picnic Caramel Cake 
Cream %cupful butter, or substit ute 


‘4 cupful sugar. Beat the yolks of 4 


until light and add % cupful sugar, be 


hard. Add the egg and sugar mixtur 


the butter and sugar, mixing we 


cupfuls SWANS DOWN CAKE FLO 


measure, add 4 teaspoonfuls baking 
der, \4 teaspoonful salt, and sift 
times. Add the flour and 1 cupful 
alternately to the mixture, then add 1 
spoonful vanilla extract. Fold in 4 
beaten egg whites and bake in two 
cake pans in a moderate oven ‘ 
layers together and cover cake w 


caramel frosting 

Caramel Frosting. Cook very s! 
and stirring continually, 2'y cuptulst 
sugar with 4 cupfuls of crean 
ened and undiluted canned milk is 
lent) until it forms a soft ball 
in cold water. Add 1 tables 
and 1 teaspoonful vanilla Remov 
fire and beat until grainy and of the { 


lespoonful 


consistency to spreac 
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Ftuman Nature in the Bible 


water, or the lights of heaven, to be gods which 
govern the world. 

With whose beauty if they being delighted 
took them to be gods; let them know how much 
better the Lord of them is: for the first author 
of beauty hath created them. 

But if they were astonished their power 
and virtue, let them understand by them how 
much mightier is he that made them. 

For by the greatness and beauty of the 
creatures proportionably the maker of them is 
seen, 

But yet for this they are the less to be 


blamed for they peradventure err, secking 
God, and desirous to find him 

For being conversant in his works they search 
him diligently, and be lie ve their sight; because 


the things are beautiful that are seen 
Howbeit neither are they to be pardoned 
For if they were able to k w so! h, that 
ey could aim at the world } yw did they not 
oner find out the Lord there 


The book of Ecclesiasticus was written by 
a man of the world, and is filled not only with 
wisdom but with a dry humor. Evidently 
opera and concert singers were then vain 
and difficult, and it was better to have a row 
of footlights always between them and the 
average man, for they seldom improved on 
acquaintance. The queen of song off the 
stage was often a conceited and petulant 
child. This has, of course, all been changed 
in our time. But in the ninth chapter we 
are told: 

Use not much the company of a woman that 
is a singer, lest thou be taken with her attempts. 


Longevity was about the same then as 
now; for in chapter eighteen we read: The 
number of a man’s days at the most are an 
hundred years.” 

Those who talk all the time are justly 
regarded as among the most pestilential 
curses of the world; they were no more 
popular then than now, for in chapter 
twenty-five it is said: “‘As the climbing up 
a sandy way is to the feet of the aged, so is 
a wife full of words to a quiet man.” 

The author of this book knew well that 
etiquette was the next thing to godliness; 
there is no doubt that bad table manners 
have wrecked many homes, quenched the 
fire of lov e, and destroyed the good influence 
of many pious people. In chapter thirty-one 
we receive a lesson in behavior at meals, 
which greediness and the famous ‘ ‘etine: 
house reach”’ are both condemned. 

If thou sit at a bountiful table, be not greedy 
upon it, and say not, There is much meat on 
it. 

Stretch not thine hand whithersoever it 
looketh, and thrust it not with him into th 
dish. 

Eat, as it becometh a man, those thing 
which are set before thee; and devour not, lest 
thou be hated. 

Leave off first for manners’ sake; 
unsatiable, lest thou offend 

When thou sittest among many, reach not 
thine hand out first of all 


and be not 


Temperance Notes 


| IS unfortunate that the following advice 
given in this same chapter has not been fol- 
lowed by the world; if it had been heeded 

should not have been obliged 

America a certain constitutional amend- 
ment: 

Wine is as good as life to a man, ifit be drunk 
moderately; what life is there to a man with 
out wine? for it was made to make men glad. 

Wine measureably drunk and in 
bringeth gladness of the heart, and cheerfulness 
of the mind: 

But wine drunken with excess maketh bitter- 
ness of the mind, with brawling and quarrelling. 


to adopt 


season 


The author was a “forward-looking man,”’ 
for in this verse in the thirty-third chapter 
he seems to have foreseen a domestic prob- 
lem in our time: 


If thou have a servant, entreat him as a 
brother: for thou hast need of him, as of thine 
own soul: if thou entreat him evil, and he run 
from thee, which way wilt thou go to seek him? 


Considering the towering position in mod 
ern life and in modern fiction held by the 
physician, the opening words of chapter 
thirty-eight are significant: 

Honour a physician with the honour due unto 
him for the uses which ye may have of him: 
for the Lord hath created him. 


Continued from Page 76) 
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The skill of the physician shall lift up his 
head: and in the sight of great men he shall be 
in admiration. 


All hero-worshipers, of whom I am one, 
will receive encouragement and stimulation 
from the magnificent in chapter 
forty-four, beginning: ‘Let us now praise 
famous men.’ In these glorious verses 
homage is paid to statesmen, prophets, 
teachers, poets, musicians, philanthropists 
‘*all these were honoured in generations, and 
were the glory of their time.’’ Then follows 
an eloquent tribute to all the unknown 
humble men and women who have in thei 
days on earth done deeds of kindness and 
mercy. Occasionally, in the midst of pas 


passage 


sages of grr pp visdom there comes in th 
style i. sudden noble elevation 

O Death, how bitter is the reme1 Ir ce 
thee to a man that liveth at rest in his | 
sions, unto the man that hath nothing to vex 


him, and that hath prosperity in all things: 
yea, unto him that is yet able to receive meat! 

O Death, acceptable is thy sentence unto the 
needy, and unto him whose strength faileth, 
that is now in the last age, and is vexed with all 
things, and to him that despaireth, and hath 
lost patience! 


cA Daniel (ome to Judgment” 


ERHAPS no part of the Apoc typha has 
had more influence on the art of painting 
than the story of Susanna, which has a book 
to itself. In European galleries one becomes 
weary of the eternal repetition of the two old 
bearded peepers, for Susanna and the elders 
are much better known on canvas than they 
are in the original narrative, which has also 
produced a prov erb, universally quoted, 
whose source is all but unknown. The story 
brings out clearly the perverted folly of those 
aged judges, for there is no fool like an old 
fool. When they attempted to convict 
Susanna in the court a young man named 
Daniel appeared, who is rather absurdly 
“a young youth” but whose method 

truth was the reverse of 
tables, saved the 


called 
of ascertaining 
absurd. He turned the 
virtuous lady and de- 
stroyed the elders. 

I suppose that few who 
read or from The 
Merchant of Venice, “‘A 
Daniel come to judg- 
ment!” realize that it is 
not from the book of Dan 
iel but from the book of 
Susanna that Shakspere 
obtained his example. 

To those who are ac- 
customed to make a dis 
tinction between sacred 
and profane history, th 
First Book of the Ma 
( abees will produce some 
thing akin to a shock; for 
it opens with an account 


Ale xander the Great: 


of Chettiim, had smitten 
Darius king of the Persians ; 
and Medes, that he reigned 

in his stead, the first over 

Greece. 

And made many wars, and won many strong- 
holds, and slew the kings of the earth 

And went through to the ends of the earth, 
and took spoils of many nations, insomuch that 
the earth was quiet before him; whereupon he 
was exalted, and his heart was lifted up. 

And he gathered a mighty strong host, and 
ruled over countries, and nations, and kings, 
who became tributaries unto him. 

And after these things he fell sick, and per 
ceived that he should die. 

The history of many years is then sum- 
marized in a sentence, until we come to the 
villain of the book, Antiochus IV, surnamed 
Epiphanes, king of Syria. He endeavored 
to put in place of Hebrew customs, worship 
and ritual, the Greek ideas and methods; he 
was resisted by the Jews, who found a great 
patriotic leader in Judas Maccabeus. The 
wars between Judas and the king took place 
in the second century before Christ, and are 
the subject of the First Book of the Mac- 
cabees. The narrative is exceedingly valuable 


as history, and is written from the patriotic 
point of view. Judas Maccabeus was one of 
five sons of Mattathias, a sturdy orthodox 
Jew, who stoutly resisted the victorious king 
and called upon the faint-hearted Hebrews 
to remember all that Jehovah had done for 
them since the time of Abraham. 

rhe accounts of the numerous battles are 
spirit 1 and dramatic; and the speec hes of 
Judas are as fine as his deeds. After the 
death of Antiochus his son came up and be- 
sieged Jerusalem with a hundred thousand 
inf a twenty thousand cavalry, and 
* irty-two trained elephants. The way these 
huge bs asts were used in battle is interest- 
ing; they were shown the blood of grapes 
and mulberries to excite their fighting _— 

\ pon the beasts there were strong towers 
vered every one of them, end 
were girt fast unto them with devices: there 
d thirty strong 
beside the Indian 


wert ilso upon every one two al 
men, that fought upon them, 
that ruled him. 

In the second chapter of the Second Book 
of the Maccabees there is a passage which 
ought to be read and deeply pondered by 
every person who writes a book or tells a 
story. Nearly all books, narratives, articles, 
sermons and speeches are too long; nearly 
all could have been improved if their makers 
had practiced the divine art of omission and 
selection; if they had had an instinctive sense 
of what is important and what is superfluous; 
if they had known the value of emphasis; if 
they had felt any mercy. 


Model Editor 
i APPEARS that the writer had before 


him a long history in five books, and he 
wisely and mercifully conceived it to be his 
duty to condense these five books into one. 
He well knew the task was one not lightly to 
be undertaken; that it would cost him im- 
mense labor and anxiety; but he had com 
passion on his readers and determined to 
undertake the beneficent work of abridg 
This is the delightful way in which he 
writes his explanatory 
preface, so delightful a 
way that our hearts warm 
toward him, for we have 
all suffered greatly from 
long-winded orators and 
voluminous penmen: 


ment. 


All these things, I say, 
being declared by Jason of 
Cyrene in five books, we 
will assay to abridge in one 
volume. 

For considering the infi 
nite number, and the diff 
culty which they find that 
desire to look into the nar 
rations of the story, for the 
variety of the matter, 


We have been careful 


that they that will read 
may have delight and that 
they that are desirous to 
commit to memory might 
have , and that all into 
wl sit comes might 
nav 


r here for to us, that 
lave taken upon us this 
painful labour of abridging, 
it was not easy, but a mat 
ter of sweat and watching; 

Even as it is no ease unto him that prepareth 
a banquet, and seeketh the benefit of others: 
yet for the pleasuring of many we will undertake 
gladly this great pains. 

Leaving to the author the exact handling of 
every particular, and labouring to follow the 
rules of an abridgment. 

Here then will we begin the story: only add 
ing thus much to that which hath been said, 
that it is a foolish thing to make a long pro 
logue, and to be short in the story itself. 

It is curious that in those days we should 
find an editor of such admirable judgment 
and temper, and with that fine flavor of 
humor. He is a model. 


NOTE—In the next, the eleventh article 
Series, Py fess Phelps 
philosophy of the Bible as embodied in Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes and other books, including passages on 
personal honor, inopportune 


of this 


the ideal woman, 


friends, and experience as the best teacher of human 


wisdom. 


will treat of the wisdom and 
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| You Can’t Fail 
If You Cook 
THIS WAY 


Many housewives who are excellent cooks 
do not know the real secret of their success. 


Cooking authorities say that the secret of 
perfect cookery consists of using correct tem- 
peratures. Therefore, success with many 


housewivesmay be the result of good guessing. 


Put In Raw 
Meat 


But it is no longer 
necessary to guess. 
It is unnecessary 
to worry about re- 
sults, or W atch the 
food while it is 
cooking, either to regulate tempera- 
ture or to snatch the food from the 
fire when it is 


done, to prevent burning or 
cooking dry. For the 
Toledo method now 
does all this automati- 
cally — perfectly. 


First, put raw food in 
kettle, ready to cook, 
and heat the radiators 
from fifteen to twenty- 
five minutes. The 
Toledo thermometer 
shows the correct tem- 
perature for cooking. 
Two radiat ors (for roasting) heated to from 
450° to 600° are put into the cooking compart- 
ment, one below and one above the food. The 
lid is clamped down and 


Cooks By 
Correct 
Temperature 


Then cooking pro- 
ceeds. The high tem- 
perature sears the 
albuminous substance 
on outside surface 
of meat and keeps the 

rrect time — auto- 

des, and cooking 
til food is thoroughly 


done. For this reason you can leave the kitchen 


Go Out! 
No Watching 
Necessary 


Get out of the kitchen 
no watching or 
waiting necessary 
if you use a Toledo 
Fireless Cookstove. It 
is unnecessary to guess 
what temperature should be art first, or when 
or how much to reduce it. Your thermometer 
gives you the correct temperature to begin with. 
The Toledo does the rest — automatically, per- 


fectly. No watching, waiting, no burning, no 
chance of cooking dry The automatic steam 
valve releases all steam except just enough to 
catry on necessary basting matically and 
perfectly, too, until 


— Ready 
to Serve | 


s when the 
e done the 
t burn tT COOK 
1 
they stay in 
I ta hey 
ome ith and 
palatable and with a 
le] | 
delicacy of flavor superior to ordinary cooking. 


perfect 


By this Toledo method you are assured 
¢, a saving in food 
} 


okery, a fuel saving of 80‘ 
of 25% and several hours of your time each day. 


FREE 
“The Secret of Per 
fect Cooking."” This 
wonderful book will 
solve your bi 


gest 
I sehold problem 
»>d meals and 
er ying them your 
self. Write forit. We 
will send it to you FREE. Address Dept. 18. a 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Fireless Cookstove 
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What “Brushing Through” 
Means to Your Hair 


You just 4vow that it is good for your 
hair when you feel the brush on your 
scalp. But when the brush does not brush 
through, it is somehow unsatisfactory. 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Hair 
Brush is the kind that drushes through. 
The bristles are set in tufts quite widely 
separated, so that they penetrate the 
thickest hair. This means that all your 
hair gets the benefit. The dust of the day 
is brushed out. The natural oil is dis- 
tributed from root to tip. 
This is something a comb will not do. 
Daily brushing with the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Pen-e-tra-tor promotes the growth of hair 
and makes it strong, healthy, and lustrous. 
Made in several styles and finishes. 
Sold always in the sanitary yellow box. 


Look at these brushes at any store where brushes are sold 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING Ci, Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


Write 
illustrated bo 


“Ideas About Hair 


for free 


Alet, 


IDEAS ABOUT 


HAIR 


REG.U.5.PAT. OFF. 


- Sohn Barrymore Writes on the Movies 


(Continued from Page 7) 


For the actor the screen is not an ampli- 
fication or enlargement of his work. It is 
merely a different medium. Old-fashioned 
persons connected with the theater think 
that the actor demeans himself when he acts 
before the camera. If he is demeaning him- 
self it is in the same way that the painter 
does when he turns to sculpture, either for 
relaxation or because he is tired of flat sur- 
faces. 

In both sculpture and painting some ap- 
preciation of things worth while and some 
imagination are needed. To that extent, it 
seems to me, the two mediums are alike. So 
with the stage and the screen; but I do not 
believe that because of these allied 
elements there is any justifica- — 
tion for drawing a parallel. 


Acting in the theater is ri 4 


of the greatest help in the 
movies. But it is be- 
cause in both the actor 
must get over, or pro- 
ject, thought. 

I found in my first 
picture that I over- 
acted many of the 
scenes, that missing 
the stimulus of the 
audience I became 
indiscreet. In the 
theater there is a cer- 
tain feeling you get 
through vibration from 
the people who record or 
receive your effects. It is 
acertain emotional reaction 
which is automatic. In the 
movies you must create all this 
yourself and, because you must cre- 
ate your own aura, you must work twice as 
hard. I had been prewarned, and in my first 
film comedy I had a sort of feeling that if I 
worked hard enough I could make the elec- 
tricians and the camera man laugh and they 
would take the place of a theater audience. 
The result was woeful and unreal. 

The movies show up anything that is not 
authentic; and this is just as true of scenery 
as it is of acting. When you read in the 
papers of the enormous salaries paid to cer- 
tain movie actors or of mobs waiting hours 
in order to get a glimpse of some favorite of 
the screen when he or she goes abroad, it is 
not so much to be wondered at, for these 
people whose popularity has endured have 
something to give the camera which is as 
exclusively their own as it is indefinable. 

Mary Pickford is successful because she is 
authentic—I use that word for want of a 
better one. There are a great many pretty 
women, and there are innumerable charming 
young things who can act somewhat, but 
they are not effective on the screen, and 
their failure is not due solely to the fact that 
they have not had a Svengali to hypnotize 
and direct them. 


“7 Thought it Was “Real” 


NCE when I was loafing between scenes 

in a large studio in which several stages 
were employed simultaneously I saw a very 
charming actress playing a love scene with 
every technical resource and every evidence 
of right direction. I thought how fine the 
scene would be in the theater, but a little to 
the right of that stage Mary Pickford was 
playing a similar scene; there was technic 
and of course there had been direction, but 
as I saw her go through the scene I believed 
it was all happening. It was just right. Call 
it art or call it anything else or what you 
will, it is the reason for her success. She 
does the same thing differently. 

Whatever the hidden something is, Chap- 
lin has it too; but in a different way. 
Whether you like him or not, and whether 
you approve of the comedies in which he 
appears, you cannot get away from the fact 
that Chaplin is a great artist and an inven- 
tive one. In the projecting of emotion 
Lillian Gish somehow perfectly visualizes 
certain scenes. In Orphans of the Storm, 
in that part of the play that used to be one 
of the tiresome portions of the good old 
favorite of many a household, The Two 
Orphans, there was an act or tableau often 


omitted in production. It is the one in 


which Henriette hears Louise singing outside 
the window and rushes to the door, only to be 
arrested by the soldiers. In this part of the 
film Lillian Gish projects her recognition of 
the voice and then her own disbelief in its 
genuineness. It cannot be real. It is a fig 
ment of her imagination. She thinks she 
hears because she is weary with searching for 
Louise. 

Of course the whole performance is not 
and can not be equal to this moment. It is 
one of those rare flashes of intelligence that 
carry a mere suggestion of Duse in the 
theater, and I think that Duse would be 
very great in the pictures. On the other 

hand, Sarah Bernhardt—to revive 
—— the old quarrel of rival greatness 
which Shaw has disposed ol 
so adequately in his cham 
pionship of Duse—could 
not in my mind be good 
in the pictures. Bern- 
hardt depends for her 
success in the theater 
upon something that 
could not get over in 
the pictures—a ficti- 
tious aura that has 
hypnotized people, 
that has made her 
talked about outside 
of the theater and 
made people want to 
see her. To quote from 
Shaw: “‘ Bernhardt does 
not enter into the leading 
character; she substitutes 
herself for it.” 
In so far as scenery and cos- 
tumes are concerned, the moving pic- 
ture has made vast improvement; great care 
is taken that things shall be right and, if not 
right, at least elaborate. Before Douglas 
Fairbanks released his The Three Musketeers, 
he had put in years of work. He studied and 
thought about the part. He was not mas- 
querading like so many film actors when they 
get into clothes of another period. He had 
something of the quality that Emil Jannings 
had in the invading German film, Passion 
Jannings did not have to pretend that he 
was a king. He knew that he was. 


The Art of Taking Pains 


AIRBANKS sent to France for original 

drawings and books containing the Leloir 
illustrations of Dumas. He took the same 
meticulous care that Irving took when, be 
fore playing Woolsey, he sent the cloth from 
which his robes were to be made to Rome to 
be dyed the right cardinal red. 

For scenery quite excellent work can be 
done from models and buildings in the studios; 
but one of the glories of the movie is that th« 
world is the stage. In filming Sherlock 
Holmes we could go to England to tak« 
most of the scenes. 

I used to make up at the Ritz and walk to 
the studio. Going through the streets with 
clothes of 1890, a funny cap, without whic! 
Sherlock Holmes would not be Sherlock, an 
a riding crop, you might think I would hav 
attracted attention. People would start t 
stare, then look away. “It isn’t done.”’ In 
New York there would have been a crowd. 

We had a great deal of red tape to cut o1 
unravel or whatever you do to red tap 
before we could get permission to take cer 
tain scenes. As a matter of fact, we wer 
forced to take our scenes of Scotland Yar 
and the streets about it from a closed moto: 
truck with the camera shooting out of a hol: 
in the side. If we had not done this w 
would still be shooting scenes. 

In London we met one of those fellows wh: 
can fix things, one of the “‘leave it to me 
school. He gave the director a letter t 
the dean of St. John’s College, Cambridg« 
Everything would be all right. I made up i! 
London and took the three-hour motor trip 

When we arrived the dean was at luncl 
We gave our letter to a maid and, after 
long wait, the dean came out, carrying hi 
napkin. He madeaspeech. He should neve 
have been disturbed. He had never bee! 
so affronted. His indignation was beautiful! 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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Ten miles and more of silken strands 
go into the making of a pair of 
Phoenix hose. While other natural 
fibers are at best only a few inches 
long before they are twisted into 
thread, the filament of silk as it 
comes from the cocoon is practically 
endless. And that is why silk makes 
the strongest of all thread. The 
Phoenix method of converting the 
finest of silk into the finest of hosiery 
has, for a full decade, insured to 
the men, women and children of 
America longer hosiery mileage 
and greater elegance at low cost. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 
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a pleasure to have 
attractive, Lyonized teeth— 
and easy as well as safe. 


It is 


Be Den tifrice that made fine teeth Fashionable 


Powoer (ream 


Approved by the best dental authorities 
Sor over fifty years 


There is only one dentifrice 
that can give you Lyonized teeth 
in every sense—clean, white, 
sound, attractive. Or that has 
such a long record of safety— 


56 years. It is unmedicated. 


Don’t delay— 


begin today. 


Free sample— 
Powder or 
Cream —sent 
to anyone, 


I W. LYON & SONS, Inc., 530 West 27th Street, New York 


Canadian Distributors: Lymans, Limited, 344 St. Paul Street, West, Montreal 


Barrymore Writes on the Movies 


(Continued from Page 80) 


It was so like an act in a variety theater—an 
act in “one,’’ as “‘ vaudevillians” would call 
it—that as he went back to his meal he was 
applauded vigorously. 

We could find no one who would listen to 
us. It was getting late and in the movie 
world the persons who are calm enough in 
the early day become desperate as it nears 
sundown. Anything to get a scene. In his 
extremity the assistant director bolted into 
a laboratory, where a manin shirt sleeves was 
handing out chemicals for experiment to 
students. 

The director told him what he wanted, and 
he turned out to be the one human being we 
encountered that day. He allowed us to take 
the pictures we wanted, some of the corri- 
dors, St. John’s from the quadrangle. A few 
of the fellows got into it and they were fine. 
They had a great time. Others came in 
from the field in their football clothes and 
they were “authentic.”” We even had a 
chase, a movie chase, through St. John’s 
College, Cambridge! 

With so much that is good in acting and 
scenery, and with all the care that has been 
taken, why are the movies usually so medi- 
ocre? Almost anyone who sees a picture 
knows that it ought to be at least twice as 
good. What is the matter? In my opinion, 
it is largely a question of the manner in which 
the story is treated. There is relatively no 
imagination. 

Everyone connected with the pictures 
should have imagination—the actor, the di- 
rector and the man who edits or cuts the pic- 
ture. For every feature picture thousands 
of feet of film are taken, and sometimes fora 
release that will not total over seven or eight 
thousand feet anywhere from thirty thousand 
to one hundred and fifty thousand feet may 
be taken. 

In making the picture every scene is done 
anywhere from three to ten times. Little 
things go wrong and often new things are 
suggested, and the thing grows and accumu- 
lates. At the end all the scenes have to be 
assembled, and the first process is to select 
from the great mass two prints that are good; 
and these are for use—one for the foreign and 
one for the domestic market. The selected 
“takes” are pieced together. Then they are 
cut and nearly always shortened to give 
vitality and sharpness. Frequently whole in- 
cidents are changed and often their sequence. 
In this process of cutting the greatest picture 
ever made could be ruined. 


(‘utting Films Like ‘Ribbon 


N ONE of the large studios there was one 

man who cut pictures, from nine o’clock 
to six, exactly as he might have cut ribbon. 
Although the directors supervised this as 
well as they could, the job was done whole- 
sale, for so many pictures a year had to be 
released. And this one man with the scissors 
saw that they got out. 

In the mad scramble to put on the screen 
any play that had success in the theater, 
some of Pinero’s plays, including His 
House in Order, were made into 
films. One of the men con- 
nected with the origi- 
nal production of His a 
House in Order told 
me that when he saw 
the film version run off 
before the release he 


asked the director what 
had become of the big 
scene in which the hero RSs J 
finds out exactly what i (Z 


sort of a woman his 
first wife was. 

‘*You just wait. 
We've got something 
better than that. She jumps off a bridge, 
and a St. Bernard dog jumps in and saves 
her. It’s a knock-out.” 

The ghastly part of this is that the movie 
man was somewhat right. The original 
Pinero play offered no chance for a picture, 
and one had to be made. There is something 
in all stage successes, some philosophy, that 
the hearer gets through the words and per- 
sonal contact, but which cannot be trans- 
muted to the screen, and the best source of 
material for the screen is not worn-out or 


>. \ | the movies. 


former stage successes. This of course can- 
not be said too positively, for some stage 
vehicles have qualities for the screen. And 
Hamlet, with all its philosophy, has proved 
a good picture. 

In the early days it was thought, relying 
upon the success of The Birth of a Nation 
that it was necessary to have a spectacle to 
have a good picture. Humoresque and 
The Miracle Man eloquently disprove this 
There was a reality about these pictures 
that satisfied and convinced people. They 
believed and they recognized the emotions 
that they witnessed. 

This is an illustration of what I have be 
fore called ‘‘authentic.”” Often this quality 
can be seen only in the news reels. A lot 
of penguins on the ice somewhere are alway 
sincere. 

To say all this does not imply that I feel 
that I know how to succeed where others 
fail. I did a picture from Stevenson’s fine 
story, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. I read the 
book again and again. I talked it over 
with the director hour after hour. I became 
saturated with the story and steeped in it. 
I was impressed with the eerie quality and 
hoped to transfer some of this to the screen. 
We had a good scenario, and yet when I saw 
the picture, as released, just one incident 
was right, and that the one in which Dr. 
Jekyll tells his valet that a man described as 
Hyde is to run his house. 


cA Big ‘fob for Someone 


HERE is room in the movies for both 

writers and directors of a very different 
sort, and this will be clearer in the future. 
Most of the people now in the pictures are a 
great deal better than they were, because 
they have had to be. The early directors and 
writers made the whole process so ridiculous, 
and evolved such a lot of absurdity which 
they called ‘‘technic,” that their successors, 
in order to be listened to at all or to be taken 
seriously, were forced to be very different. 
Even so, it seems to me any vast improve 
ment is more likely to come from without the 
film world. 

Men of greater education and experience 
need not look down upon working for the 
movies. 

When someone comes along who thor 
oughly seeps himself in the groundwork of 
the movies and figures it all out mathe 
matically, as Ibsen and Pinero did in the 
theater, there will be no reason why an 
author should not write first-hand a good 
motion picture that will do away with man) 
of the hacks who now chop up a picture into 
what they call a continuity. 

A man who does mural decorations must 
first draw a scale. He must then draw on hi 
wall or large canvas an enlargement of that 
scale and each enlarged square must corr¢ 
spond to one on the scale. All this is perhay 
not satisfying to the creative artist, and ye 
it is a necessary part of his business, and s 
he regards it. When men of fine trainin 

have come to regard the require 

ments of the movies in the san 
way, then perhaps we sha 
have something to bx 
gin on for better films 

In the meantim 
there is no reason t 
despair of anything s 
young and so new a 
It took tl 
stage a great man 
centuries to be ré 
| || garded as an art, an 
there are still peop! 
who do not so conside 
it, and often they ar 
right. 

Sometimes when I sit in one of the coliseun 
like picture theaters and get the impressio 
of the thousands of persons all with thei 
attention enchained on a small square « 
white about half a block away, I still wond: 
at this miracle of a mechanical age and co! 
clude that after all—trite though the co! 
clusion be—this insidious thing, the movi! 
picture, is still in its infancy. 

There is, I am sure, a vein waiting to | 
hit, some radium to be obtained from th 
gob of stuff. 
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More convenience 
outlets make more 
convenient homes. 
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Its broad bevelled base makes it 
the iron for every woman — for 
every ironing need —and it fits the 
purse as well. 

It does fine work and fast work, 
particular work and plain flat iron- 
ing; and it saves time, and energy. 

This Westinghouse M Iron does 
wonderfully satisfactory work for 
thousands of women. Let it do 
yours, too. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities. Representatives Everywhere 


© 1922 by the Wes stinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturi ing Company 
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Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and 
polishing 
Aluminum Ware 
Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 
White Woodwork ) ne. | 


Glass Baking Dishes Heh 
Windows ve 
Mirrors 
Tiling 

White Shoes 
fo v The Hands ext 
Linoleum and 
Mmi1vrvO TS, Congoleum iver 
pite 


etc. 


The Best Way to Clean a Mirror— Cake or Powder a 


vee One! A little Bon Ami on a damp cloth. 
oe Two! A thin coating all over the mirror. 
Three! A moment's pause while the Bon Ami lather dries. 
Four! A few rubs with a soft, dry cloth and the mirror is spotless, 


clear and glistening. 


That’s the way I like to clean mirrors—with wonderful Bon Ami. And 
it’s just as easy to clean windows, brasses, aluminum and white wood- 
work. There’s real household magic in the soft white mineral that 
hasn’t scratched yet. Bon Ami has many other uses—see list above. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Above and at the extreme right of the 
pageare pictured two interesting pressed- 
glass cup plates. These make charming 
little individual jelly or nut dishes. 


CENTURY ago, 
way back in eight- 
een hundred and 

twenty-two, what do you 
suppose you would have 
been doing? If you were 
a careful housekeeper, 
that is? Why, scanning 
the pages of the ‘‘Colum- 
} bian Centinel,’’ or the 
3 ‘New York Advertiser,’ 
the ‘‘ National Gazette and Literary Register,”’ 
whatever your favorite paper chanced to be, and 
finding such items as this: ‘“‘ Have just received by 
he Suffolk, Herald and other late arrivals from 
Liverpool, a superior assortment of Earthen Ware 
from the first manufactories in Staffordshire, com- 
rising blue printed, Zebra, Elephant and State 
House patterns.” 
Or, peradventure, the advertisement spoke of 
panned ware; waiters and snuffers and trays; or 
tannia teapots; or glittering Bristol glass. 
|, having read, I know what you would have 
ne, precisely as if I had been there. You would 
put on-your bonnet and your Paisley shawl, 
d gone out to add to the beauty of your home. 
\ren't we doing just the same thing a hundred 
irs later, in nineteen hundred and twenty-two 
lding to beauty, I mean? True, the train has 
laced the stagecoach, and the motor the pha- 
m; but these are mediums merely. Costumes 
e changed, but not customs; we still go out in 
est of loveliness, oddly enough seeking just what 
great-grandmothers did: luster and pewter 
| pressed glass, blue Staffordshire and minikin 
ver teaspoons. There much of it left, 
espite what pessimistic people say, that I urge you 
to join me in this valiant adventure, this one 
espectable form of gambling that I know. 


is so 


Pressed Glass Always Adaptable 
what shall we collect first? 


N' IW, let me see, 
» \ Glass, I think. That's still to be found, east 


west and south and north; besides, it’s so very 
ming. If you are planning an old-fashioned 
table I don't know anything that will better 


yme it. China is often excellently reproduced; ’ 
ae ive a set of Wedgwood Queensware with the mA 
delightful shapes, the same delicate and 
imy paste that this prince of potters made in fete 
eighteenth century for George the Fourth’s luster 
stening, but I have rarely seen any modern ter ani 
s which resembled the old. I suppose I am thin” 
udiced. 
have nearly a hundred and fifty pieces, and 
st of them were bargains, picked up in the city, 
overed in the country, snapped up at auctions. It was 
a five-cent sugar bowls (one of them is on that little tea 
: table) which were my 
opening wedge. I 
bought them an 


a bid of 


unconsidered lot at a 
country sale; nobody 
else saidanything, and 
with me it always is 
not only a duty but a 
living impulse to make 
| some 
Really, it was a little 


sort. 


This early nineteenth 
century decanter makes 
a fascinating carafe for 
one’s luncheon table. 
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LAN 


Many a housewife is wounding 
pride of an aristocratic old goblet or 
sugar bowl by forcing it to spend 


4ay 


in some dark corner of the cupboard. 


Lens Collect Wd Glass and Other Things 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


was immediately successful, imitators sprang up 
through the Eastern States and even in parts of 
the Middle West—I tell you this for your encour- 
agement. You certainly ought to be able to find 


ware, pew- 


thread- Ger lelis a 


lea spoons 


blue Staffordshire cup that I wanted; it wasn’t till I looked 
over my purchase that I discovered how pretty and usable 
my sugar bowls were. 

Still, my burning passion for pressed glass did not begin 
until I found my three Benjamin Franklin cup plates lying 
in a dusty china bowl at an old farm house. Then I began 
assiduously to hunt! I wonder if all of you understand what 
these little three-inch glass plates were made for. Well, you 
know, when our ancestors drank tea, they used to pour it 
back in the saucer to cool, and that the tablecloth might 
not be stained, nor the mahogany rimmed, they set the cup 
in the little teacup plate. Don't laugh at the custom, 
please. Most respectable people did it; George Washing- 
ton, for instance; don’t you remember his comparison of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives to a cup-and- 
saucer pouring of public opinion backward and forward, so 
that it might have a chance to cool? 

Glass cup plates were first pressed in Sandwich, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1825 by one Deming Jarvis of blessed memory. 
When I think of all the happiness he has given glass colle 
tors, I'm sure he should be canonized! But, since his venture 


barrel. The 


fal 


é 


currentindustry. 


pressed glass in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York and Ohio, 
for it was made in all those places. Besides, glass 
could travel; it was a packable possession. 

The historical cup plates are the rarest and the 
most interesting, for they symbolize our early 
national history as little else does. If you have an 
octagonal Washington, or a large head of Henry 
Clay, you are a lucky lady, but do not despise the 
humbler ships and eagles, for they are growing 
more valuable every day. Still, on the whole, I 
think that the unhistorical plates are the prettiest, 
and the range of patterns is enough to satisfy 
everybody: grape clusters, roses, geometric de- 
signs, anchors and those many and _ beguiling 
hearts. Nowadays I suppose nobody would ever 
want to use them for their original purpose, but, 
since I don’t believe in unused things, no matter 
how pretty, let me urge you to place individual 
molds of glowing jelly upon them, or heap them 
with golden marmalade. And they make engaging 
little dishes for salted almonds too. 


~Mottoed Platters 


H' IWEVER, pressed-glass cup plates are not the 
only things worth having. Delightful cake 
platters there are, prettily patterned, and often 
marked with the simple mottoes of every day: “‘A 
(Good Mother Makes a Happy Home,” —- rive Us 
This Day Our Daily Bread” and *‘ Be Industrious”’ 
are some of mine. And don’t you love my Harrison 
sauce dish? That might be a piece worth looking 
for in the Middle West, since there Harrison was 
acclaimed as ‘* The Ohio Farmer.”’ Of course there 
are other patterns—the “peacock feather” 


is one 


of the loveliest —and this old glass, nearly always, 
is characterized by a silvery undertone which 
modern ware often lacks. 

Perhaps, though, you prefer to specialize to 
collect, for example, saltcellars, round or sq e, 
with grape clusters or fluted columns, shaped like 
boats or miniature Empire cradles. Sometime, 


I think, I'll spend all my time and the rest of my 
acquiring them! Or, maybe, I'll che 
cream pitchers, for they appealing and 
quite as useful. Do you know one reason why I 
’ advise you to pick up this old and often unconsid- 
Because it is so adaptable. 


money Ose 


ire equally 


ered pressed glass? 
Suppose you have a set of luster cups and saucers, 
plates to match and a teapot, but, alackaday, the 
creamer and the sugar bowl have gone to their last 
long home! You can, with perfect propriety, use a 
glass sugar bowl and a cream pitcher even of different 
patterns, without the loss of harmony which, naturally, a 
different type of china 
would entail. 

Cake plates of any 
design go becomingly 
with all kinds of old 
faience, and I don't 
know anything more 
suitable for holding 


(Continued on 
Page Yd 
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burns your lips 


is not all salt 


‘There's a vital difference in salt that 
you who cook should know 


ALT on an ear of corn, on a 

stalk of celery, on pop corn 

or nuts—how often you’ve had 

it burn your lips and sting your 
tongue! 

You shink it is the salt. But 
pure salt, a chemist will tell you, 
is mild; it does not have that 
bitter tang. 


What it really is that burns 
It is the impurities that ordi- 
narily come in salt that give 
that strong, harsh flavor. 

And salt, in its natural state, 
is always mixed with impurities. 
It is never a// salt. 

Two of the common impuri- 
ties scientists have named mag- 
nesium and calcium chlorides. 
Salt makers call them bittern. 

Another substance is gypsum, 
or calcium sulphate, the lime 
from which plaster of Paris is 
made. 

Impurities kill 


delicate flavors 


Such foreign substances in salt, 
you can readily see, must kill 
the delicate flavors of food in- 
stead of enhancing them as salt 
should do. 

It is the salt maker’s job to 
produce salt that is free of im 
purities. 


How thoroughly the makers of 


Diamond Crystal do their work 


is evidenced by great hills of 


impurities taken from nature’s 
best salt—some 6000 pounds a 


For table use many 
people prefer Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt in 
handy carton If it 
isn’t Diamond Crystal 
it isn’t Shaker 


day being removed by their ex- 
clusive purifying process which 
makes Diamond Crystal “the 
salt that’s a// salt.” 

And this process also makes 
Diamond Crystal in the form 
of delicate flakes, not in hard, 
gritty cubes. So Diamond 
Crystal dissolves more quickly, 


Diamond Crystal is in flakes, delicate like 
snow. Ordinary salt is cubical in grain and 
hard like hailstones. So Diamond Crystal 
dissolves more quickly, blends more readily 
into foods to bring out natural flavors 
just as flakes of snow dissolve 
more quickly than lumps of hail. 
It melts completely into your 
foods, bringing out their natural 
flavors rich and full. 

Ask for Diamond Crystal the 
next time you buy. Notice how 
freely it pours. See how white its 
flakes are, how pure white. Then 
put some on your tongue and see 
how pure it tastes, how free from 
bitterness it 1s. 

Ordinary “salt” will no longer 
seem fit for your table, for your 
cooking, when once you have 
used this finer, purer kind. 

Diamond Crystal comes in 
handy packages and in bags. 
Write to the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan, 
for interesting free booklet, “One 
Hundred and One Uses for Salt.”’ 


-—— Diamond Crystal Salt 

I The. Sabt is also sold in cotton 
bag If your grocer 

Thals salt cannot supply you 


write the company 


August, 


ND so the 
refrig- 
erator 

is to be added 
to that list of 
excellent and 
efficient aids 
to summer 
cookery which 


Honey Wuip 
is another ic« 
box dainty 
that will ap 
peal strongly 
to the summer 
appetite. 
Whip a pint of 


cream stiff, 


already com- 
prises the fire- 
less cooker, the 
portable oven, the 
chafing dish, the elec- 
tric grill and other 
admirable contriv- 


ances. Of course, I By 


am quite aware that 
to the uninitiated, 
ice-box cookery must 
seem at first glance 
something of an 
anomaly, for cookery, by its very nature, 
seems to demand heat. And yet, wouldn’t 
it be pleasant on a hot day to be able to do 
most of one’s cooking in the refrigerator? 


Tuna MO p is especially savory and quite 
inexpensive to make. Flake enough tuna 
fish—by the way, cold left-over halibut or 
haddock or canned salmon will also answer 
delightfully in making this mold—to make 
two cupfuls. To it add a tablespoonful of 
coarsely chopped pimento, a tablespoonful 
of lemon juice, and pepper, paprika and salt 
to taste. Mix together well, then add three- 
quarters of a cupful of mayonnaise and two 
or three large Spanish green olives chopped 
fine; also one chopped cucumber pickle. 
Pack closely, after mixing thoroughly to 
moisten every particle of fish well, in a 
slightly oiled mold or in individual molds, 
cover and place directly on the ice if possi- 
ble, and let stand several hours. 


CHICKEN CREAM is a little more extrava- 
gant in its demands, and may be reserved 
for some festivity. For it you will require 
one and a half cupfuls of cold cooked 
chicken, or canned chicken, chopped very 
fine, two tablespoonfuls of English walnut 
meats—also chopped but not quite so finely — 
salt, pepper and paprika to taste, a tiny 
dash of mace, a tablespoonful of gelatin and 
a cupful of heavy cream. Dissolve the gela- 
tin in three tablespoonfuls of cold water, 
placing the tin cup containing it in a bowl 
of hot water till the gelatin is thoroughly 
melted. Whip the cream stiff, and mix the 
ingredients all together thoroughly, folding 
in the whipped cream last. Arrange in a 
wet mold, and chill for three or four hours. 
Then turn out and decorate with bits of 
pimento cut in stars or disks. 


STEAK TARTARE is regarded highly by 
persons who are fond of rare beef. It is a 
dish that must be served extremely cold; 
therefore, if for evening dinner, make it as 
carly in the day as possible; if for luncheon, 
prepare it the evening before. Purchase a 
pound of fine tenderloin steak and after re- 
moving every particie of skin and fat, chop 
it until it resembles scraped beef, then season 
it very highly with salt, pepper and paprika. 
Make into flat cakes about an inch and a 
half to two inches in diameter, press the 
centers of the cakes in slightly, then arrange 
them on a plate, and stand directly on the 
ice or where the meat will become very 
cold. Place as many eggs as there are beef 
patties in close proximity to the ice also and 
leave all to chill for several hours. When 
ready to serve—yes, the meat is to be eaten 
quite raw—break the eggs and place a yolk 
in the indentation in each patty, and place 
on a chilled platter. Surround the dish with 
heart leaves of crisp lettuce, filling the leaves 
alternately with finely chopped onion, sliced 
pickles and capers, all made very cold. 
Sprinkle a bit of salt and paprika on the egg 
yolks and serve at once. 


Mary WARREN 


adding for fla 
voring a tiny 


pinc h of cinna 


G - mon, then beat in 
ce-Box ookery half a cupful of honey 


that has been chilled 
thoroughly. Line 
sherbet glasses with 
halved and split lady 
fingers, fill with the 
honey whip and set 
away in the refrig- 
erator for an hour 
or two before serving. Top with a bit of 
fruit, if a touch of color is liked. 


ALMOND Ice-Box Cake is rich and deli- 
cate. It may be a little expensive for 
everyday occasions, but makes a most de 
licious dessert for those dainty summer 
luncheons every hostess likes to give. Select 
a square, not too shallow, pan for its making, 
and line it carefully with waxed or oiled 
paper, then fit split lady fingers, flat side 
down, all over the surface, filling in the 
chinks with broken fingers, so that the 
foundation of the cake is smooth and even. 
Next wash the salt from half a cupful of 
butter and cream it well, adding gradually a 
cupful of powdered sugar and the yolks o! 
three eggs stiffly beaten. When the mixture 
is like cream, add half a cupful of blanched 
and finely chopped almonds and a quarter 
teaspoonful of almond extract. Finally fold 
in the egg whites beaten to a fine firm froth 
Spread a thin layer of the cream over th« 
lady fingers, then cover closely with a layer 
of macaroons, filling in the crevices with bits 
of lady finger 

Now divide the remainder of the cream 
into two parts, and spread one of them over 
the macaroons. Cover the cream with a 
second layer of macaroons, and arrange the 
rest of the cream smoothly over them. Place 
in the ice box for a whole day, or, if possible, 
for twenty-four hours, then turn out on a 
chilled platter, remove the waxed paper, and 
top with whippe 1 cream. Decorate with 
candied fruit and garnish with fern | 


ICaAVes 


Cocoa Ice-Box CAKE is made in similar 


fashion. Line the pan with lady fingers it 
the same manner, but omit the macaroons 
Mix a generous half cupful of cocoa with 


four tablespoonfuls of hot water, standing 
the saucepan in hot water to facilitate the 
melting, add gradually half a cupful of pow 
dered sugar, then whip in the yolks of thre: 
eggs well beaten, and a_ teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Finally fold the stiffly beaten whites 
of the eggs into the cocoa mixture, and 
spread the cream over the lady fingers. 
Cover with a second layer of the cakes, 
pressing them gently into the filling. Chill 
on ice from ten to twenty-four hours. 


RASPsERRY IckE-Box Cake. Line a pan 
with waxed or oiled paper as before and fit 
lady fingers closely together over the entire 
surface. Next cream half a cupful of washed 
butter well, adding gradually a cupful of 
fine confectioners’ sugar and a cupful of 
raspberries pressed through a sieve. Beat 
well, adding more sugar if the berries are 
very juicy, for the filling must be rather stiff. 
Finally fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
two eggs or a cupful of whipped cream, and 
spread half the mixture over the cake. Cover 
with a second layer of cake, then arrange the 
rest of the filling in the pan, and, if desired, 
a last layer of cake may be used also, though 
it is not necessary. Chill this cake for at 
least eight hours; longer if possible. 
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oyertal Luncheons Served on the Porch 


By CARo.ine B. KinG 


JERIAL luncheons have 
solved the party problem in 
warm weather for several 
a wi women of my acquaintance, 
i ey and, as they have been voted 
oth hosts and guests, they 
ae bid fair to become the most 
popular form for summer parties. Four or 
six covers make a most enjoyable luncheon 
ind one that will not prove too great a strain 
on the efforts of the hostess. Have the 
luncheons in successive weeks and issue in- 
vitations to all of them at the same time. 
When the guest lists are completed plan the 
enus, making them somewhat elastic, how 
ever, to permit you to make such changes 
is the state of the weather or the markets 
may necessitate. After the menus are com- 
plete, list the various articles that will be 
required for it—the silver to be used, the 
table linen, place cards and decorations. 
For the first luncheon the following menu 
will prove not too elaborate for the hostess 
to prepare unaided, if this is necessary: 


Hors d'CEuvres of Pineapple and Raspberries 
Filet Mignons with Mushrooms 
Spanish Olives Radishes Salted Nuts 
Tomatoes with Green Corn Mayonnaise 
Finger Rolls 
Marshmallow Cream 
Black Coffee 
Bonbons 


THE PINEAPPLE AND RASPBERRY Hors 
p’(Euvres. Use the large canned pineapple 
for the hors d’ceuy res, and serve one slice to 
each guest. Cut the slices with a scalloped 
or star-shaped cake cutter. Arrange on a 
lace paper doily and fill the cavity with 
chilled sugared raspberries. 


FILET MIGNON. Pan broil or sauté the 
filets in a little hot butter, place each on a 
hot serving plate, and cover with a very thin 
layer of horseradish sauce, then top with a 
few mushrooms sautéd in butter and sea- 
soned nicely, or with sliced bananas (cut 
round) prepared in the same way. Garnish 
with powdered parsley. 

Tomatoes with green corn mayonnaise is 
rather a new dish, and a very delicious one. 
The tomatoes, which should be of regular 
size and not too large, are scalded, peeled 
and well chilled. Then they are hollowed out 
deeply in the centers, and filled with the 
green corn mayonnaise. 
This dressing is made by 
adding grated green corn 
to heavy mayonnaise. One 
ear of corn will be sufficient 
for two tomatoes; it should 
be of a ve ry tender, suc- 
ulent variety, boiled and 
hilled, then grated and 


vhipped into the d 


aressing, 
vith a_ tablespoonful of 
finely chopped green pep- 
per for four tomatoes. 


MARSHMALLOW CREAM 
Break half a pound of 
marshmallows into bits 
and whip to a stiff 
solid froth half a 
pint of cream. Chop 
coarsely half a cup- 
ful of pecan meats, 
then mix all the in- 
vredients together 
thoroughly, and 
flavor with vanilla 
or maple extract. Chill for several hours, 
then arrange halved and split lady fingers in 
herbet glasses, fill with the cream, place in 
the refrigerator till serving time. Garnish 
vith halved pecan meats. 

With the exception of the soup and rolls, 
everything for the second luncheon in the 
eries is served icy cold. Here is a suggestion: 


Cream of Lettuce Soup 
Fingers of Buttered Whole-Wheat or 
Brown Bread 
Tuna and Salmon Salad in Scallop Shells 
Cold Eggs Colinette 

Olives Hot Rolls Radishes 

Fruit Salad with French Dressing 
Chocolate Robbins Iced Tea 


CoLinettre. Poach in salted water 
to which a little lemon juice has been added 
as many eggs as there are guests to be served. 
Take care that the yolks do not break, and 
cook very gently until the eggs are well done. 
Then remove to a plate and chill. Now cut 
the eggs into neat forms with a scalloped 
biscuit cutter, and place them in small wet 
molds garnished with capers and pimentoes 
or sliced Spanish green olives. Heat a can 
of consommé to boiling, and add to it one 
and a half tablespoonfuls of gelatin dissolved 
in two tablespoonfuls of cold water. Stir till 
well mixed, then strain and cool. When cold, 
but before the liquid has begun to congeal, 
pour over the eggs. Chill for several hours, 
then turn out and serve in a ring of chopped 
parsley, and garnish with small cucumber 
pickles quartered lengthwise. 


CuHocoLaTE Rospsins. Melt one and a half 
squares of unsweetened chocolate with half a 
cupful ef butter; while this is under way 
beat three eggs very light with one cupful of 
sugar, then add the chocolate and butter 
with three-quarters cupful of flour sifted 
with half a teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Add also half a cupful of chopped nut meats, 
English walnuts preferred, and half a cupful 
of dates or raisins cut in small pieces. 
Flavor with a tiny pinch of cinnamon, and 
bake twelve minutes in a moderate oven. 
Cut in strips while hot. 

Sweet peas, pansies or the cunning little 
dwarf zinnias arranged close together in a 
mound of wet sand, and surrounded by foliage 
and a border of lace paper, like an old- 
fashioned nosegay, will make a charming bit 
of decoration for the third luncheon. And 
for the menu, how does the following ar 
rangement appeal to you? 

Je llied Bouillon 
Chicken and Sweetbread a la King with 
Toast Points 
Relishes Salted Nuts 
Hot Rolls 
Stuffed Yellow Tomato Salad 
French Dressing 
Individual Peach Shortcake 
Whipped Cream 


Coffee Bonbons 


CHICKEN AND SWEETBREAD A LA KING is 
newer than the dish when made of chicken 
alone, and to my mind is far more tasty and 
dainty. 


Use only the breast of the chicken, 
reserving the dark meat 
for some occasion when 
appearance is not quite so 
important; and parboil 
and cool a pair of veal 
sweetbreads. Take care to 
remove all tubes and fibers 
when preparing the sweet 
breads for parboiling, but 
do not break them, if pos 
oe \ sible. Do not boil rapidly 
either, for that would tend 
to break the delicate meat. 
When the sweetbreads 
have cooled slightly it is 
well to wrap them tightly 
in a piece of cheesecloth, 
and then to press them 
under a slight weight, so 
that they may be cut into 
| the desired shape 
more easily. Cut 
them in cubes and 
the chicken breast 
into diamond- 

. shaped pieces, not 
Make a white sauce of two ta- 


too small. 
blespoonfuls of butter cooked to a cream 
with one of flour, then add three-quarters of 
a pint of rich milk and cook carefully till the 


sauce thickens. Now season well with salt, 
pepper and paprika and add the chicken 
and sweetbread. Place over hot water to 
simmer while half a dozen mushrooms cut 
in strips are sautéing in a little butter, then 
add them, with one pimento cut in strips, 
and the yolks of two eggs that have been 
well beaten. 

Simmer just a moment or two and re- 
move from the fire, add a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice and serve on a hot platter sur- 
rounded with toast points. 


“TASTE THE TASTE’ 


THE GREATEST 


Sandwich 


IN THE WORLD 


tor camping trips, for motor trips, for every picnic party. Made 
in a jiffy too. Just open a can of Underwood’s Deviled Ham and 
spread it as you would butter on thin, crustless slices of fresh white 
bread and you have “the greatest sandwich in the world” ready to 
pack in the luncheon kit. 

If you could see the choice salted, sugared, hickory-smoked 
hams. If you could see them boiling to wonderful tenderness in 
covered kettles such as you'd use in your own home. If you could 
see these hams chopped fine, you'd have still to see the great secret 
of that wonderful taste. The taste that comes only when the 
famous Underwood deviled dressing is added. 

If you have not yet tasted Underwood Deviled Ham Sandwiches 
don’t go on another picnic party without taking some with you. 
Get a can or two from your grocer today. If he cannot supply you 
send 25c¢ in stamps for trial can—enough for a dozen sandwiches. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
51 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


nderwood 


eviled H AM 


Look for this seal of 
quality on Under vod 

Sardines in Oil, Tomato 
Sauce and Mustard 
Dressing; on Under 
wood's Clam Chowder, 
Clam Bouillon, and 
Clams in Bouillon 


} 
“IN BUSINESS 
OVER 100 YEARS” 
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apple Sauce 


Just the thing 
or desserts 
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Use the juice 
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course you like 


Pineapple 


BUT have you 
tried it in this 
economical and 
m . convenient 


Golden, fragrant, and rich with its own delicious 
juice, CrusHep or Gratep Pineapple is Pineapple at 
its best. 


It is identical in quality and flavor with the Sliced 
Hawaiian Pineapple which every woman knows so 
well—simply crushed for your convenience and 
canned, ready for instant menu use. 


Famous cooking authorities specify CrusHED or 
Gratep Pineapple in some of their most success- 
ful recipes. They know that it adds “sparkle” and 
zest to every-day meals — especially insummer when 
appetites lag and dainty desserts and salads are en 
vogue. For example, here are three tested recipes that 
will help make your reputation as a hostess: 


PINEAPPLE SHERBET: Drain ful of mayonnaise and sprinkle with 


the sirup from 2 cups Crushed or chopped walnuts. 

Grated Hawaiian Pineapple. Add 

'g cup sugar and cook slowly 3 PINEAPPLE-STRAW BERRY 
minutes, stirring frequently. COCKTAIL: Cut large fresh hulled 
1'4 cups sugar and 3 Ww ater. strawberries halves, reserving 
Boil 1§ minutes, cool, add the sirup enoug whe nes to use as a gar 
ate pineapple and 9 nish. Put the cut berries in cocktail 
cu I reeze , and when glasses and sprinkle with powdered 
ac voked and cooled sugar. Add i or Grated Ha 
P Beat until well waiian Pine fill the glasses 


ixed, pack an allow to stand at 


nee and on top of each place a whole ber- 
ieast I hour before serving t 


y. Chill thoroughly before serving. 


OAHU ISLAND SALAD Re- 
move skin from 3 bananas, cut in 
juarters lengthwise and slice. Mix 
with cup well-drained Crushed 
or Grated Hawaiian Pineapple, 
moisten with mayonnaise and ar- 
range on lettuce, On top put a spoon- 


Send for this Book! 


“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple 
Treats our new book of proven 
pineapple recipes. Write for a free 
copy today! Address Department 1. 
Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 

451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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To Save You Teo ‘Dollars or Nore 


In Time or MC oney 


OMETIMES, no matter how 
carefully one plans, the ice 
will give out hours before 
the iceman may be ex- 
pected, and usually this 
happens when there is cream 
or milk to be kept sweet 
for another meal. It is quite 
possible to prevent the souring of these com- 
modities, if one will first make them as cold 
as possible by placing the vessels containing 
them in cold water for a while and then turn 
the milk or cream into a vacuum bottle. If 
this is done as soon as the cream is received, 
ice cold from the milk wagon, it will keep 
satisfactorily for twelve hours or even longer. 


ON’T throw away the lemon rinds when 

making lemonade. Save them by drop- 
ping them into cold water, and, when wash- 
day arrives, drop them into the boiler with 
the dishcloths and tea towels. You will be 
surprised at the way they will bleach these 
difficult-to-keep-white things for you. 


HAT she might use her supply of in- 

dividual baking dishes for escalloped and 
au gratin dishes, as well as for cup custards 
and the like, was an idea which one housewife 
appropriated while dining in a good city 
cafeteria. Trying it out at home, she found 
that left-overs thus prepared were eaten up 
to the last crumb, and, best of all, that her 
growing boys and girls would eat creamed 
vegetables served in this way, when the same 
foods heaped in an ordinary bowl would be 
rejected disdainfully. Very attractive little 
dishes in earthenware or glass can be found 
in any housefurnishings shop or five-and- 
ten-cent store. The rather wide and flat 
ones are nicest for the au gratin dishes such 
as macaroni, potatoes, cabbage or cauli- 
flower and the like, for the broad surface of 
crisply browned crumbs is so enticing. Irish 
stew becomes a dish de luxe for the one-dish 
dinner, when placed in such containers and 
covered with a baking-powder-biscuit crust, 
which is then baked in a quick oven. 


IST attractive and different little 
cakes can be easily made in one’s elec- 
tric waffle iron, or in an ordinary one, simply 
by baking one tablespoonful of any good 
cake batter in the iron. These are especially 
nice for serving with ice cream, if two are 
put together with chocolate icing and cov- 
ered with the icing. 


VERY picnic must have its cookies, or 

it will fail to be a successful affair, but 
cookies are back-breaking affairs to roll and 
cut in quantities. If the dough for them is 
kneaded slightly, however, then made into 
a long roll about the size in diameter of the 
finished cooky, and placed in the refrigerator 
to become very firm, it may be sliced thin as 
a wafer with a sharp knife and placed cold 
and firm in a hot oven to bake. These 
cookies will prove even better than those 
which have been done in the usual manner. 


\ JHIPPED cream is demanded by 

many of the best summer recipes, yet 
the whipping of cream in warm weather is 
not always an easy matter. Fruit whip, 
while hardly a substitute for whipped cream, 
because it is too good to be a substitute for 
anything, makes a delicious finish to a dish 
usually finished by that commodity. To 
make it, beat together half a cupful of con- 
fectioners’ sugar, a cupful of fresh fruit 
pulp and one egg white, until they become 
stiff enough to hold ‘the shape when the 


These tiny cretonne pockets thumb-tacked to the front of your top 


beater is lifted from them. Beat these ingre- 
dients in a very cold bowl, and use a rotary 
beater. When well beaten these quantities 
will almost fill a quart bowl. Raspberries, 
strawberries, scraped apple pulp and apricot 
pulp make the finest meringues or whips. 


\ JOULDN’T it be pleasant to remember, 
as often as you find it necessary to 
store your silver for some length of time, 
that when you remove the wrappings you 
will find everything just as bright and shin- 
ing as when you put it away? That pleasure 
may be yours if you will wrap each piece 
carefully in paraffin paper to exclude the air, 
and then wrap up several pieces together in 
a larger sheet of paraffin paper, which you 
may seal with wax or with gummed strips 
of paper, as you like. One woman discov 
ered this method through a happy accident, 
having stored her silver for over two years 
in a bank vault. Those pieces which she had 
wrapped in wax paper remained free from 
tarnish, while the others were black. 


AS ranges will rust in summer, especially 
if they are used less frequently, while 
the family is eating its fireless-cooker meals 
or is away on vacations. But the housewife 
who keeps a can of black stovepipe enamel 
and a paint brush at hand will experience 
no further trouble of this kind, and further- 
more, her range will last twice as long for the 
attention she bestows upon it with these im- 
plements. When not in use, keep the brush 
in a little jar or can of turpentine to prevent 
its becoming hard and caked. Before paint- 
ing the range or the oven, wash it well with 
soapsuds and light the gas for a few moments 
to dry it well. Then go all over the whole 
surface with the enamel, and it will look like 
new and remain in shining order, no matter 
how damp the weather. 

Don’t, by the way, cover up your range 
with newspapers, as did one housekeeper 
when she left her kitchen for vacation, for 
the paper acts as a blotting paper to draw 
the moisture from the air, and, holding it in 
contact with the iron, leaves a fine coat of 
rust on the range. If you do not wish to 
use enamel on your stove, a thorough rub- 
bing with oil or fat of any kind will preserve 
it during the moist summer months. Ham 
fat is excellent for this purpose, or suet, 
bacon rinds, or non-salty fryings. 


sink with a drainboard 
at each side is, of course, ideal, but 
many of us find ourselves in possession of 
wooden drainboards, and old and splintered 
ones at that. These can easily be water 
proofed to make them infinitely more sanitary 
and easy to keep clean. Simply sandpaper 
the board well, after scrubbing it with soap 
and scouring powder to remove grease spots 
and stains, and then, when it is quite dry, 
give it several coats of linseed oil. 


AVE you a pair of faded chenille cur- 

tains laid away, waiting for some pos 
sible use to appear for them? If so, you need 
wait no longer. One enterprising woman 
reclaimed such a pair by dyeing, and from 
them made two full capes with large collars, 
one for herself and one for her small daugh- 
ter. From another pair of tan draperies she 
made a coat suit; these she found did not 
need dyeing, for a thorough washing with 
warm soft water and a mild soap brought 
out the colors beautifully. Of course she 


rinsed the material well and hung it on the 
line dripping wet, since wringing leaves 
marks and creases. 


bureau drawer will save many minutes’ search for that elusive hair pin, hair net or veil 
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See PYRALIN is so thoroughly 


practical; it does not tarnish, dent, chip 


or break— it gives life-long service. And 
its simple beauty and delicate coloring 
are so expressive of good taste. Hence 
it is not surprising that Pyralin toilet- 
ware is such a universal favorite. As all 
designs are standard and carried by 
leading stores everywhere, the complete 


= 


set of twenty-five articles can be acquired 
piece by piece, if desired. 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Pyralin Department 
ARLINGTON, N. J. 
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id not y pew popular Plain pattern is illus- 

— trated. The other distinctive pat- 

os abe terns, Du Barry and La Belle, are made 

pao in Shell Pyralin and Amber Pyralin as 
well as Ivory Pyralin—with or with- 
out decorations in color to match any 
decorative motif. 


Look for the name “Pyralin” 
on every article for dressing 
table or traveling bag— your 
assurance of life-long service. 
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Shirts - Summer Dresses ~ Baby Clothes 
Washed clean with Fifth 


go The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


Satina 
Makes Ironing Easy 


Starched pieces assume a 
delightful finish when Sa- 
tina is added to the boiling 
starch. The iron ceases to 
stick, the smooth surface 
delights the eye, and La 
France Bouquet, with which 
the tablet is perfumed, im- 
parts an elusive fragrance 
that appeals to critical 
women. We will mail you 
a free sample on receipt of 
your grocer’s name. 


HEN I boiled or soaked the clothes, La France 

added to ordinary laundry soap saved one-third 

of the time spent in doing the washing, four- 
fifths of the labor, and spared the clothes all of the 
wear of rubbing on a washboard. 

“When I used an electric washer La France added 
to the same soap saved half the usual time and half 
the current used for washing with soap alone.” 

The paragraphs above are the sworn testimony of 
one of the leading domestic science experts in the 
United States. In testing La France she, too, washed 
shirts, summer dresses and children’s garments as well 
as bedclothing and linens. And she goes on to say: 
“Microscopic tests prove that La France does not 
injure fabrics.” We have her affidavit on file in 
Philadelphia. 

Nothing Else Like La France 

La France is not a new soap. It is a product used 
with soap. It contains no harsh, fabric-destroying 
chemicals — no strong bleach. Its action is safe, swift 


LA FRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia 


the Labor 


and sure. Used with any soap that you like, La France 
will do your washing quicker, better, and without any 
hard rubbing. Only very soiled places will need even 
light rubbing between your hands. 


Use Your Usual Washing Method 


La France does its usual good work no matter what 
method of washing you use. Boil your clothes if you 
like; or soak them; or use any sort of washing ma- 
chine. By any method, with any soap, La France will 
free you from the drudgery of hard rubbing and spare 
your clothing from the fabric-destroying washboard. 
And such clean clothes—crisp, white, a washing to be 
proud of! 


Try La France — Free 


You can buy either the La France Tablet or the 
La France Powdered from your grocer. If he is 
out of it he can get it for you if you insist. Or send 
us his name and we will send you entirely without 
cost enough La France for your next washing. 
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ow Planned My Kitchen: By Alice Ames Winter 


President General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


AM not one of those for- 
tunate owners of a kitchen 
of white tiles, such as every 
housewife covets, but hav 
ing planned my own kitchen 
with much thought and cal- 
culation, I feel that it is an 
approximation to such effi- 
ciency as may be purchased at little expense, 
except that of the homemaker’s own brain. 
It provides every opportunity for doing work 
well, and doing it easily and serenely. 

My kitchen is a small one, about twelve 
feet square, which means that there is little 
ground to be covered in steps. The extra 
house room, which might have been appro 
priated to a larger kitchen, has, instead, been 
ised for a small maid’s dining room with a 
few pictures, a bookcase and cretonne chairs. 

In the matter of light, not only are there 
two sunny windows looking out upon the 
garden, but when the daylight has gone the 
kitchen is still well lighted. The common 
fashion of putting a kitchen light fixture in 
the middle of the room means that, whatever 
work the cook is engaged in, she is always in 
herownshadow. My kitchen has three lights, 
one immediately over the range, one at the 
side of the mixing board and one over the sink. 

Around the walls the cooking processes 
follow each other in orderly succession. 
First, there is a built-in marble slab for mix- 
ing, at the left of which are the cupboards 
with the major supplies, such as flour and 
sugar, and with a board that can be pulled 
out as a kind of auxiliary table, while above 
the slab very narrow shelves hold spices, 
flavors, raisins, gelatin and all such minor 
supplies. These are flanked by hanging 


d and constantly and bring to a vi 
spoons, measuring cups and egg beaters. room, mean a very short distance either in over the sink has the same garden aspect as wey —s an a ae ak os 
Below is a shelf with graded mixing bowls. carrying hot food from the range to the the kitchen. An upright rack, like a minia- slielen. Tales trot 1%b 


Order, Order Everywhere 


N THE right another « upboard holds the 


salt, paprika, kitchen bouquet, which are 
convenient to have at hand right in the proc- 
ess of cooking. This double supply saves 
many a step. And here again is a built-in 
shelf right beside the range, a shelf con- 
stantly in use, whether in dishing up, in 
setting down mixtures to have them at hand 
when they are wanted, or in holding glass 
jars during canning and preserving period. 

The third wall, to the right, has nothing 
but the range with its overhanging light. In 
this particular community, and with an oven 
that approximates a fireless cooker, it is 
about as cheap to use electricity as any 
other fuel—and the joy of it both in accuracy 
and in cleanliness! Three gradations in the 
heating intensity, a little variety between 
different burners, a thermometer in the oven 
door make the heat problem almost fool- 
proof. And white enamel double cookers 
and saucepans over four years old look al- 
most as good as new. 

Modern electrical devices for cleaning, 
washing, cooking and sewing do almost 
everything for you except read the Bible to 
you in your old age, and they give you time 
to do that for yourself. 

To the right of the range is the door that 
leads to the pantry, and beyond that, on 
the fourth wall of the kitchen, is the sink, 
flanked right and left with its drip boards and 
looking right over the hollyhocks and the 
larkspurs of the garden, the sight of which 
can mitigate the one monotonous and dreary 
feature of kitchen life, namely, the ever- 
recurrent washing of dishes. 

Incidentally, it should be said that this 
nearness of the pantry door and, again, the 
mere step from the pantry to the dining 


family table or in transferring the soiled 
dishes to the sink. 

As for the sink, it is built with its bottom 
twenty-eight inches from the floor—a height 


The kitchen harbors two other cupboards, 
one the long, shallow one that holds broom, 
oil mop, long sheepskin mop for dusting, 
brushes and dustpan. The smaller one con- 
tains the outfit for cleaning, such as soaps, 
cleaning powders, scrub brushes, polishes 
and objects of that ilk. The vacuum cleaner, 
with its accompanying tubes and brushes, 
is the proud possessor of a closet all to itself. 
One could hardly expect it to associate with 
such antique creatures‘ as mere brooms, 
which somehow, in spite of all, seem to have 
their use even in an electrified establishment, 
but have to be made to keep their place. 

The pantry is part of the kitchen outfit, and 
to pantries also there is a logic. To the left 
of the doorway. leading from the kitchen and 
in that two feet of space before reaching the 
dining-room door, narrow shelves hold the 
glassware constantly in use, with shallow 
drawers below for silver and still lower a 
cupboard for jams and jellies, of which my 
family happen to be very fond. Beyond the 
dining-room door, with a minimum space 
to be traversed, are the shelves where the 
most used dishes are close at hand. 


cA (Cheering Outlook 


HE pantry sink is a joy. It is divided 

down the middle, one side for washing 
and the other side for rinsing, and the long 
faucet in the middle swings from one side to 
the other as one desires. That faucet has a 
curious curving lift to it, that, for some 
reason, keeps the water from splashing, 
which is a mighty good thing. In the pantry, 
as in the kitchen, the lighting is on one side 
where it best serves the sink, and the window 


ture of that which holds table leaves, keeps 
the platters each in its separate cleft and 
easy to pull out when its service is needed. 
The radiator is so arranged that dishes can 


One Minute’s Boiling 
Makes Perfect Jam and Jelly 
From All Fruits 


New Certo Process Easy, Sure, Economical 


ing recipes: 


cover kettle < 
714 level « Ips 


ripe fruit. 


It no longer takes ex 
perfect jams and jelli 
fruits and fruits deficient in or entirely 
lacking the jelly-making property can 
now be converied to perfect jams and 
jellies without trouble or doubt as to 
results by the new Certo Process. Boil- 
ing period reduced to one minute pre- 
serves color and flavor of ripe fruit and 
gives 50% more product from same 
amount of fruit. Jelly always “‘jells’’- 
jams the right consistency 
keeping qualities. 


Plum Jam:—Use 
finest flavor; slice, pit and crush well about 
2qts. Measure 4 level cups fruit and cup 
stir until boiling 


water into large . 
d simmer 15 minutes. Add 


sugar, mix well, 


Peach or Pear Je 


perience oO make 


Fully ripened 


perfect 


Try these fascinat- 


ripened fruit for 


lly:— Take about 3} Ibs. of 


] 
utensils one cooks with, suchas beaters, good for an average woman, who does not, _ be set on it to heat. outer ; Stir ne, cot 
mixers, choppers, strainers, while in the angle then, need to stoop as she washes. Under As my house is in the North, a cold closet simmer 5 minut: lace fruit 
of the wall, as it turns, another cupboard _ the sink is a model trap,a trap whose wide, in the pantry has two registers (for circula- _ rh ge teeter Measure 3 « 
contains all the things one cooks into, pots nickeled top needs only to be unscrewed to _ tion) leading by curved and netted pipes to rc lags «at ai 
and pans. All these various necessities, allow it to be cleaned out, thus robbing _ the outside air, making it possible in winter once add 1 bo p) Certo, stirring 
therefore, are within reach of a single ex- the plumber of many an odd job. One small to allow as much or as little of the icy , aya ae ae i se - 
! I Stirring 


tended arm with a minimum of waste motion. 
The back wall has wide, deep shelves on 
which stand glass jars—the kind that candy 


device that has proved successful was the 
placing of the radiator that heats the kitchen 
on the wall above the right-hand drip board 


blasts to enter as one pleases. But don’t 
forget when the thermometer drops, or a 
favorite bowl may be found frozen stiff. 


laily. 


1 
jelly glasse 


1 minute, skim 


Having, in a previous house, had a built-in 
refrigerator, whose drain connected with the 
rest of the plumbing, and having found it : 
hard to keep the escape pipe free from the zane. 


and running around it the rod on which 
kitchen towels hang, thus drying them very 
quickly. The roller towel hangs at the left 
of the sink. 


stores use—each of which has a capacity of 
about five pounds for such articles as teas, 
coffee, rice, powdered sugar, below which is 
an ample drawer for towels, with special 


or othe rCertores ipes see page s109 and 


56 of June and July issues of this maga- 
Or better still, send for the com- 


boxes for cork greenish slime, plete Certo Book of Recipes including 
and string, and I have pre- grape, quince, blackberry and other ; 
again, lower ferred an jams and jellies from all summer and 


enamel-lined 
refrigerator 
with a plain 
old-fashioned 
pant 

emptied at reg 


ular intervals 


autumn fruits. 


down, two cup- 
boards of 
canned sup- 
plies. Nothing 
in the world 
gives one such 
a sense of con 


hat can be 


scious virtue as 
the contempla- 
tion of shelves 
laden with 
fruits and vege- 


In one of the 
deep pantry 
drawers, Wwe 
built in wooden 
rollers in beau- 


Certo is what 


| (Surejell) 


**Mother Nature's Year Round Jell Maker’’ 


be en look ng tor 


tiful succes- for years—concentrated, pure fruit pe 
sion, each of tin now usable and practical. It con 
these rollers 
carrying one of 
the larger cen- 
terpieces which 


tables in serried 
ranks of glass 
jars, particu- 
larly if the con- 
tents came 
originally 


tains no gelatine or preservative. Sold 
by grocers and druggists with free book 
of nearly 100 recipes for 35c, or sent pre- 


paid by parcel post on receipt of price 
largely from would other- If your grocer hasn't Certo, kindly send 
one’s own gar- wise have to be 5 Selb : 
den. Farther folded. us his name and address, and we will 
along the back The ancient arrange to have him carry it for your 
wall, where it mingles with | convenience and your friend 
draws near to the new. We 
the range, is a added an old- | 
rack which fashioned back is now. Don't stint your 
holds the porch, glassed family next winter in jams 


in winter, and jellieswhen Certo makes 
netted in sum- 
mer, with one 
solid wall 
against which 
the logs can be 
neatly piled 


covers for 
double cookers 
and saucepans, 
and another 
narrow shelf 
with a dupli- 
cate outfit of 
the spices most 
constantly in 
use, such as 


home preserving easy, sure 


and econome il 


Pectin Sales Co. 
Inc. 


406 East Ave., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Around the walls of Mrs. Winter's kitchen the cooking processes follow each other in orderly 
succession. First, there is a built-in marble slab for mixing, at the left of which are the cup- 
boards with the major supplies and with a board that can be pulled out as a kind of auxiliary 


table, while above, narrow shelves hold the minor supplies. Below is @ shelf for the graded (Continued on 
mixing bowls. On the right another cupboard holds all the utensils with which to cook. Page 93 
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CIVILIZATION began when man first 
cooked his food. Thinking man cannot 
abide a raw diet. And in every country 
where the refinements of life have found 
acceptance, New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stoves are favored. 


Four million New Perfections have 
brought the gift of better cooking into 
the abodes of men and women of 
every race, color and creed. Children 


Made 
THE CLEVELAND ff 
METAL PRODUCTS CO, 
7372 PLATT AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OH)0. 


New Perfection Stoves made in Canada by Th 


NEW PERFECTION 


of all climes are nourished on gruel 
cooked in the cleanly, thorough New 
Perfection way. 


In every country on the globe, in 
your own progressive town—there 
is a New Perfection dealer to show 
you an Oil Stove in size and style to 
fit your needs. Ask him to show 
you Aladdin Utensils produced by the 
same makers. 


Also makers of 
PERFECTION 
Oi] Heaters and 


/ ALADDIN 
Cooking Utensils 


xe Pertection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


SUPERFEX— 


A New Burner 
that Created a 
New Oil Range 


As the self-starter multi- 
plied motor cars, so will the 
revolutionizing SupeRrex 
Burner open untold thou- 
sands of homes to the oil 
cook stove—homes that 
have waited for an oil range 
like the Series 300 New 
Perfection (with Superrex 
Burners), that cooks as fast 
as gas, and with absolute 
reliability. 


New Model No, 304 New Perfection 
with Superfex Burners 


This smart new stove, new- 
ly designed to house one 
Giant Superrex Burner and 
three of standard size, pro- 
vides cooking equipment 
which in all-round efh- 
ciency is not surpassed by 
any other method or device. 


Giant Superfex Standard-size 
Burner Superfex Burner 


Each Superrex Burner 
marks an advance in econ- 
omy with absolute heat 
control. The Giant Super- 
FEX,'7 inches in diameter, is 
the largest oil cook stove 
burner ever marketed, and 
by far the most powerful. 
Look for the name SuperFex 
on the handsome Gray 
Burner. Visit your dealer. 


O1L COOK 
STOVES & 
RANGES 
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Stow I Planned My Kitchen 


(Continued from Page 91) 


vith no necessary visit to the cellar when 
replaces need replenishing, a place where 
irden tools can hang, and where, on a hot 
lay, I can sit by a white table and shell 
eas With one eye on the out-of-doors. As 
came from New England to the Middle 
\Vest many years ago, my husband declares 
at I keep a bit of dried codfish on this 
ime back porch, that when homesickness 


for the tang of the sea sweeps over me I can 
go out and smell its salty freshness. 

All together, a little kitchen cosmos that 
if it has lost the old romance has sub 
stituted the new romance—whose kitchen 
bouquet is comfort and satisfaction. Every 
one who has ever labored in it has made the 
heart-warming statement, ‘‘It’s the easiest 
place to work in I ever saw.” 


(olorful Swedish Weaving for Flouse or Dress 


(Continued from Page 29 


ip six groups of thread before making the 

ext diamond. The yellow is worked over 
two groups for one-eighth of an inch at a 
time. 

Two shades of pink make another attrac- 
tive towel border. With the deep pink, weave 
over six groups of thread for one-eighth inch, 
drop one on each side for one-eighth inch, 
drop one more on each side for one-eighth 
inch. With the light pink, work over the 
next two groups at left for one-eighth inch, 
drop one at left and add one at right for one- 
eighth inch, repeat until four are made. Take 
stitch in linen, turn work, and make four 
more. Repeat from beginning. 

Linen crash sofa pillows, when bordered 
with Swedish weaving across the ends or in 
the center, are very smart looking, as well as 
practical. Henna and brown wool with a 
strip of yellow satin under the panels make 
. telling combination. The two one-and 
three-quarter-inch bands are worked as fol- 
lows with henna-colored wool: Weave over 
two groups of thread for one-quarter inch, 
add one group at right and drop one at left 
for one-quarter inch, add one at right, weave 
ver three for one-quarter inch, add one more 

t right, weave over four for one-quarter inch, 
lrop one at right for one-quarter inch, drop 
ne more at right for one-quarter inch, add 
ne at left for last one-quarter inch. Turn 
work, make other side of long opening to 
correspond with first side. Skip four groups 
of thread for the brown, and weave with 
enna over six groups for one-quarter inch, 
drop one on each side for one-quarter inch, 
rop one more on each side for one-quarter 
inch, skip one-quarter inch in center, make 
ither side the same and fill in spaces between 

ith brown wool, weaving over two groups 
for one-quarter inch at a time. 

For the two-and-three-quarter-inch-wide 
enter border, weave with henna wool over 

ur groups of thread (five threads in each 

roup) for one-quarter inch, drop two groups 
t left, add one at right for one-quarter inch. 
Repeat three times, or until four of these are 
ade, then drop one at left and add two at 
zht, now add one at left and drop two at 
ght, repeat until four are made, add two 
left and drop one at right for last one 
iarter inch. Turn work, make other side of 
iamond-shaped figure the same as the first. 

Now make the center of the diamond with 

rown. Weave over two groups for one- 
iarter inch, add one on each side for one 
iarter inch, then drop two at left and add 
ne at right, drop one at left and add one at 
ght, then add one at left and drop one at 
cht, add two at left, drop one at right, drop 
ne at each side for last one-quarter inch. 


Put one henna-colored block in the center. 
The two narrow borders are the same as the 
two first rows of the wide border. 

Heavy oyster-white linen is used for the 
workbag. The weaving is done in wool. Draw 
threads for three and one-quarter inches, 
hemstitch both sides as explained elsewhere. 
For wide borders it is advisable to use an 
embroidery hoop. With rose-colored wool 
weave over six groups of threads (four or five 
threads to each group) for one-quarter inch, 
drop one group each side for one-quarter 
inch, add one each side for one-quarter inch. 
Drop three at left, add one at right for one- 
quarter inch, drop one at each side, weave 
over two for one-quarter inch, pass needle 
through weaving to where three stitches were 
dropped at left, weave over these three and 
one more added for one-quarter inch. Drop 
one at right and add three at left for one- 
quarter inch, add one at right and drop three 
at left, add one more at right and drop one at 
left. Now add one at left and drop one at 
right, add three at left, drop one at right, 
drop three at left, add one at right, drop one 
at left, add three at right, drop one each side, 
add one each side, weaving over six for last 
one-quarter inch. 

Turn work, weave over two next groups 
at right for one-quarter inch, pass needle 
through this block, take another small stitch 
in linen, repeat from beginning until other 
side is reached. Turn work again, weave over 
four next groups at left for one-quarter inch, 
drop one each side for one-quarter inch, skip 
a space of three-quarters inch, weave over 
two for one-quarter inch, add one each side 
for one-quarter inch, drop one each side for 
one-quarter inch, skip three-quarters inch 
again, weave over two for one-quarter inch, 
add one each side for last one-quarter inch. 
Fill vacant spaces between with blues as 
shown in illustration. 

Tan linen with borders of weaving makes a 
practical and good-looking library table run- 
ner. The width of the wide border is one and 
one-eighth inches. Weave over three groups 
of threads (five threads in each group) for 
three-eighths inch, drop one group at right, 
add one at left for three-eighths inch, drop 
one more at right, add one at left for last 
three-eighths inch. Turn work, repeat from 
beginning. The groups of threads between 
are caught together two and two at a time, 
with a knot stitch, on the wrong side after 
weaving is completed. 

The narrow border is three-quarters of an 
inch wide. The same directions are followed 
as for the wider border, except that the 
weaving is done in each three groups for 
only a quarter of an inch. 


BEECH-NUT 


‘Foods and Confections 


of Finest Flavor’ 


Bacon 
Peanut Butter 
Macaroni 
Spaghetti 
Vermicelli 
Macaroni Elbows 
Macaroni Rings 
Prepared Spaghetti 
Pork and Beans 
Tomato Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Prepared Mustard 
Jams and Jellies 
Marmalades and 
Preserves 


Confections 
Mints 
Fruit Drops 
Caramels 
Chewing Gum 


Beverages 
Ginger Ale 
Birch Beer 
Sarsaparilla 


N appetizing spread that 
children instinctively like. 
Scoop a portion from the jar and 
spread it thick. And notice the 
look of delighted anticipation on 
the young faces around you. 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
satisfies the constant hunger of 
childhood. More than that, it 
supplies those food elements that 
make energy and assist growth. 
It has an appeal to all regular appe- 
tites. That is why it is so popular with 
those grownups who have a keen 


taste for good-things-to-eat. Ask for 
BEECH-NUT Peanut Butter. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE NEW YORK 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 
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Something dood for 
your mid-summer dinners 


ENDER morsels of fried chicken in rich, 
creamy-thick gravy! Wouldn’t that tickle your 
palate and jazz-up a tired appetite? Old-fashioned 
Southern cooks will tell you the secret’s in the 
gravy—made in the same pan after the chicken is 
fried, cooked a delicate golden brown, all lumpy 


with little bits of chicken! 


Chicken gravy is only one of the almost endless 
uses of Hese, the ideal cooking liquid. It’s par- 
ticularly good for making all kinds of gravies, white 
sauces and dressings. Use it in making thick soups, 
too, and breads, cakes, muffins and desserts. 
economical as well as wholesome and nutritious. 


Hese is a well-balanced cooking liquid —it 
moistens, shortens and enriches. It is pure skimmed 
milk evaporated to double strength enriched with 


vegetable fat. 


Get Hese from your grocer and use it every day 
in all your cooking. It means a real saving in 
cooking expense. The free Hepe recipe booklet 
will help you. It is filled with economical sugges- 
tions. Write for it. Address 2801 Consumers 


Bldg., Chicago. 
THE HEBE 


Fried Chicken, Southern Style 


Clean and cut a spring chicken at the joints. Dredge 


well with salt and pepper and a little flour. 


three tablespoonfuls of lard into the frying-pan, and 
when hot, add the chicken, letting it fry slowly for 
three-quarters of an hour until done. Be careful 
not to burn. When done, arrange the pieces on a hot 
dish. Pour off all the fat that remains in the frying- 
pan but one tablespoonful. Add to this a table- 
wontul of sifted flour Mix thoroughly and then 
pour in a half cup of HEeBE diluted with a half cup 
of water. Season well with salt and pepper, let it come 
to a slight boil, pour over the chicken and serve. 


COMPANY 
Chicago New York 


THE HEBE COMPANY 
sEATTLE.v> 


Lets Collect Old Glass and Other Things 


(Continued from Page 85) 


slender, thread-thin teaspoons than oblongs 
of “lace glass,’ which began life as pickle 
dishes probably. 

And another interesting thing: my adored 
glass has the same decorative quality, 
spiritual value, whatever you choose to call 
it, as the old linen. It is homespun, yet fine. 

All this glass, in its young days, was 
moderation itself; like lus- 
ter, everybody bought it. 
Now, among the many 
benefits which prohibition 
has conferred is the fact 
that the price of old de- 
canters and _ wine-glasses 
has dropped with a crash 
the reason, I imagine, why 
I was able to buy for five 
dollars a lovely ten-inch, 
century-old decanter, with 
diamonded cutting and a 
mushroom top, and made 
at Bristol, I think. How 


trading companies; I have traced designs o 
the late seventeenth century on trays mack 
more than a hundred years later. And isn’) 
it strange, the medium in which this work j 
done today is still known as “japanning”’ 
But be careful when you buy these thing 
to see that the old decoration is sufficient] 
good to last. There are only a few decorato 
left who know how to r 
store the old work, and 
lacking a design, it’s ju 
a battered piece of tin an 
valueless. Treat 
gently, too; so much cd 
pends on that. Wash ther 
in moderately warm wat 
with a mild soap, dry ther 
thoroughly, then rub tl 
surface with a little oliy 
oil, which seems to hay 
the happy effect of bring 
ing out the design and 
preserving the finish. 


will I use it? Why, as a What a gay party one could Does your collecting 
carafe for a luncheon, have, if she used her only taste incline to pewter? Ii 
where it would make a piece of luster ware for the it does I felicitate you; 


most agreeable water bot- 
tle. And smaller decan- 
ters—sometimes you find 
them with engraved stars 
or such appealing festoons and tassels—are 
very serviceable for oil and vinegar. 

But my greatest good luck was my set of 
sillabub glasses, which came to me from 
distant Georgia and which I bought for a 
gamble, and was rewarded for my faith. 
They undoubtedly came from England, for 
the South, in its magnificent ante-bellum 
days, had a way of importing fine things 
from the other side and changing its fashions 
as Europe’s changed. These glasses, four 
inches tall, are done in plain “fine-fingered””’ 
cutting, but the pontil mark at the bottom 
has been ground down, always the sign of 
superior workmanship and value. They are 
rather like a small rose vase, wide-lipped and 
without any stem at all, just standing solidly 
on a rounded foot. And shall I tell you how 
to make sillabub to put in them? I am 
quoting from an old, old cookbook entitled 
Modern Domestic Cookery, and dating, I am 
sure, more than a hundred years back: 

“To a quart of rich cream put a pint of 
white wine, the juice of two lemons, with the 
rind of one grated, and sweeten to your taste. 
Whip it up well, and take off the froth as it 
rises. Put it upon a hair-sieve, and let it 
stand in a cool place till the next day. Then 
half-fill your glasses with the skim, and heap 
up the froth as high as you can. The bottom 
will look clear and keep for several days.” 


And Now a Tray 


MADE it yesterday, halving the recipe 

and substituting white grape juice for the 
wine, and, oh, my dears, it was delicious, th 
apotheosis of cream, the most delicate flavor! 
If you want it stiffer, an Everlasting Silla 
bub, which will “keep better than a week,” 
add a package of granulated gelatine “‘to the 
thin that is left at the bottom,” and it will 
give the desired 
effect. 

Did your 
great - grand - 
mother buy 
any japanned 
ware, and did 
it descend to 
you? Trays, I 
think, are the 
pieces most 
met with, and 
the patterns 
are many and 
pleasing andal- 
ways a trifle guileless: swans floating on a 
miniature lake and looking as big as the 
little thatched-roof cottage behind them; 
strutting birds of paradise; scrolls and bee- 
hives; and a lover and his lass walking in 
front of—and quite dwarfing—their future 
gilt abode. 

I don’t know anything so full of color, so 
naively attractive as these old stencils in 
their black and brown and red tones. De- 
scendants they are of the Oriental lacquer 
first brought to England by the East India 


cake plate and “ served” nap- 
kins embroidered to match! 


it’s asound instinct. Pew 
ter bears the same resem 
blance to modern silver that 
old pressed glass does to 
new cut; it has the same silvery underbloom. 
Antique silver, of course, is beyond my 
praise, and, frankly, it usually is beyond my 
purse also. But I have had occasional bits 
of luck, thin and pointed silver spoon 
bought in city rambles. However, to go 
back to pewter again, I should try to find all 
I could, and I should feel richer with every 
burnished piece. Teapots, porringers, plat 
ters and small plates are all worth hunting for. 
My big platter is always used for serving th: 
Christmas and Thanksgiving turkeys; it is the 
same size as the one Judge Sewall described in 
1693, ‘‘and the bigest pewter platter, not ex 
ceeding above 18 Inches over.”’ And smaller 
platters, with accompanying eight-inc! 
plates, are useful for a cold-meat course, 
the pewter never dulling the knives as china 
does. Here’s another suggestion, too; un 
less your pewter is in very bad condition, 
don’t have it professionally burnished, fo: 
that removes most of its charm. Try, in 
stead, fine powdered pumice stone with a 
little olive oil and plenty of elbow grease. 


(Climaxing With Luster 


| SEEM to be crowding my collecting max 
ims thick and fast upon you, but there 

so much to say. If you love blue Staffor 
shire—why, you must try to collect that 
if your taste turns to Liverpool transi 
ware, that should be your goal; but if I ha 
just a little money and few heirlooms t 
build upon, and wanted a pretty tea set, | 
begin with pil 
luster. Lust 
goes toge the 
all kinds, 
mean; there 
a kinship, 

family feeli: 
which unites i 
You may pi 
up a piece he 
and a bi 
there; a plat 
in Maine, 

cream jug 

Kentucky, 
quite differe: 
patterns, an 


Very festive are the 


bird - of - paradise 


tray at the left and vet absolute! 
the Staffords /; ire h armon i ou 
sugar box above. because of 


subtle simila 
ity. Oh, dot: 
for a set, work your cross-stitch napkins t 
match, and then invite me to tea! 

Come, let’s collect! And, having co 
lected, let us use our treasures, keep the! 
in the dailiness of our lives. For why sper 
time and energy and make economies ju 
to range our captives, untouched, on cabin 
shelves? Locked doors! I hate them, a: 
when was a museum ever a real home? 
think I’ll paraphrase Keats and writ 
‘Beauty is use, use beauty!” Otherwise 
know ‘‘ Things are of the snake.” 
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Delicacies 
3 FREEZE THESE FRUITS 


chopped ice and salt pack- 
ed in layers. 


ing 
ntl 
» re 
jot ation—No fr red-No turni 
just prepan On—LVO Treezer require —LVO ming 
an Let stand 3 hours. 
hei f ) f f Take out can; im- 
de mply place a can o your avorite L EL assures a perfect com ination ready or mersein hot water 
Rs NTE Fruit unopt ned—in a bucket of ice freezing—nature-flavored in the can —with- for an instant only; then 
wats salt, leave for three hours, and then out a chance of failure. open, cutting around side 
ther out one of the finest frozen fruit deli- closely under top. 
) you ive ever tasted, 
oliy s one of the biggest summer menu con- Let this new idea be just one more proof \ 
hav nces offered you in years—a most sim- of the convenience and economy of canned — 
ring ple, Inexpensive way to serve many new and _ fruits—and the quality of Det Monte Prod- 
and delicious frozen dainties that everyone is ucts. Gathered in the world’s choicest or- :. 
‘ sure to appreciate now. All of them are chards and gardens, and packed the same i 
zi; iper than ice cream—and they open an ay in sunlit canneries and kitchens—with p 
[ " ist unlimited opportunity to provide all their fine flavor and goodness—they not } 
Pew hes so different, so good, and so refresh- only open up this new opportunity for orig- 
that they tempt the most jaded hot- inal frozen summer delicacies, but stand z 
that weather appetite ready to serve you quickly and easily all year tind " Pr —_ N 
es to round in over a hundred delicious varieties 
— ready 
“anne 1its, vegetables and _ food 
loom. Freeze DEL MONTE Grated Pineapple of ¢ fruits, g 
1 my rhere’s no better way to prove the sim- data vice in many new and un- 
id my plicity and the economy of this new idea CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION usual hot-weather dain- 
Ul bits to freeze a can of Det Monte Grated San Francisco, California nang 
° 
ippk Follow the easy directions above, 
( 
afl all | open the can at the moment of service. 
ever ere is your perfect summer delicacy—a 
plat nslucent, sparkling cylinder—hard enough Fronen Det Monte 
ng for. to cut in any shape—but soft and smooth as os with Chocolate 
ng the the finest sherbet. The grated fruit, held in — 
tis the ace by the rich, frozen sirup, cuts in won- 
bed in ful golden slices—a decoration to finest 
Jot ex service—yet a tempting menu treat with an 
maller stant, new appeal. Note—Three hours is best for 
t-inc! fruit then turns out 
. in a perfect cylinder. If you 
our Unusual Ways of Service prefer it harder, use more salt 
; china or freeze it longer; if softer — 
ys un \} hats more—as good as trozen pineapp e less salt or less freezing. 
dition s, just as it comes from the can—it is only 
sd. for illustration of the manner in which DEL 
ry, in \iontE Fruits frozen in this way can be 
with a ed in any number of novel, different 
ase. mer dishes. For instance, cut the above 
n grated pineapple into sparkling cubes, 
serve in sherbet glasses with whipped 
Or place the yellow frozen slices on 
bene e and surmount with a touch of may- 
‘fio ; se for a delightful new luncheon or 
atior 
‘ that er salad. 
ansi 
rye And not only Pineapple Frozen Det Monte 
f Tha Grated Pineapple 
oms t member, too, that Grated Pineapple is 
set, | one of the many fruits in the wide 
ith pil MontTE line. What you can do with 
ste nple oO th m > 
Lust ! pple you can do with many other Det Frozen Det Monte 
E Fruits—peaches, pears, apricots, Peaches 
nds, Ss blackberries loganberries, raspber- 
there trawberries. These varieties lend them- 
— equally well to freezing, offering an 
elit ; 
m" ial range to meet your individual pref- 
ay ot with endless ways to serve each one 
om ling desserts, salads and other delight- 
bi immer dishes. 
a The dishes illustrated above were made 
a pial from Det Monte Fruits frozen in the can 
1ine, But be Sure they are DEL MONTE They illustrate the many attractive ways 
te listinctively D to use these frozen fruits as a basis for 
jug ? a course, this is a distinctively EL unusual, tempting summer salads and 
cky, ‘ rE recommendation. As you know there — desserts. 
lifferet ifferent grades of canned fruits on the first—Det MONTE 
1s, an i nocolate Sauce—is an individual slice 
t—each with a different quality placed on 
ET ind a different richness of the sirup sponge cake and topped with chocolate 
I 
oniou hich the fruit is packed. But DEL sauce. To make the chocolate sauce, add 
se of ; Ss two squares unsweetened chocolate to 
simila E quality is always the same—a defi- 1'4 cups hot water and heat until melted. 
1 dependable standard. The fruit always Mx one cup sugar with one tablespoon 
h, do ti flour and '@ teaspoon salt. Add the hot rt 
pkins t e same perfection; the sirup is always mixture slowly, stirring constantly. Boil Send For These Recipe Books 
enough to freeze perfectly ; and more ge sage gr ne! tie Siiaiies Write for a copy of our new folder con- 
> > -ecer seconc di rozen LON TE 
ep the: ut sweetening, just as it comes from slices after being turned from the can; new frozen dainties. It will be sent you 
hy sper ' n or it may be served with mayonnaise as free together with a copy of “DEL MoNTE 
fee ill a frozen salad, or cubed as a summer ice 
pr ha idea of freezing canned fruits in this jn sherbet glasses. Recipes of Flavor” which itself contains 
1ca ~ way was originated and tested with The third is a slice of frozen Det over 500 suggestions for the thrif y, year- 
eons) Monte Products in our own kitchens. Monte Peaches. Here the whipped cream round service of Det Monte Canned 
ome adds to its attractiveness—as it does to Fruits. Vegetables and Food Specialties 
a wait because of the fine quality already 41) the many other Dez Monte Fruits Add A. I 
t of them, you can always be sure of | which may be served in this unusual Address Department A, California Packing 


1erwise inging out the us 

s if you make use of this one brand. way bringing out the full lu cious flavor 

. . of these tempting and novel hot-weather 
ever the fruit, the Det label  dainties. 


Corporation, San Francisco, California. 
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eisher Yarns 


“EVERY COLOR IN THE RAINBOW ” 


Arricies made with The Fleisher Yarns will retain their 
smooth fit and rich soft appearance, because the yarn is so remarkably 
soft and elastic. And you have such a glorious assortment of lovely 
colors from which to choose. 


The directions for the charming Stanton Sweater pictured here are 
based on the use of The Fleisher Yarns. We cannot guarantee the 
results unless The Fleisher Yarns are used. Look for the Fleisher 
trademark on every ball of yarn you buy. It is a pledge of quality 
placed there for your protection. 


| 
4 


| 
The STANTON } 


cA lovely Sweater which you can se 


make quickly with these easy directions: 


_ 


the 
Mar erIAL: Fleisher’s Corinthian Iceland Yarn— 3 balls Maize No. 952; 
© x ef 1 ball each Violet No. 962, Reseda No. 984. Needles: 1 pair No. 4! suc 
Crochet Hook: No. 24%. 6 stitches 1 inch. 7 rows = 1 inch. 
e With Maize cast on 86 stitches. Knit 1 row, purl 1 row (stockinett 
ns we? , stitch), for 2 inches, ending with a purl row. Knit 20, bind off 1 stitch, bind T 
ve off every 5th stitch 9 times, knit 20. On next row cast on I stitch over each Be. 
; , Hite bound-off stitch. Continue in stockinette stitch until back measures 1° ‘ 
f inches. Cast on sleeves, 10 stitches 6 times each side (60 stitches for each a 
E | sleeve). When work measures 4 inches at wrist work 81, bind off 44 (drop- < 
ef , ping every sth stitch), work 81. On next row work 81, cast on 44 stitches to § 
si h) over bound-off ones, work 81. When sleeve measures 8 inches at hand, bind Pe 
4 off sleeve stitches 10 at a time, dropping every sth stitch, until all are bound thm 
5 off. Work 16 inches. Knit 20, drop next stitch. Drop every sth stitch 9 Wh 
times. On next row cast on I stitch over the dropped stitch. Work 2 inches a 
and bind off. With Maize pick up stitches around neck. Knit 2, purl 2 for It « 
Posed by 3 rows. Bind off on wrong side. Pick up 36 stitches at end of sleeve and + r 
Kathlene Martyn knit 2, purl 2 for 3 inches. Bind off. Unravel every dropped stitch in body of Wh 
sweater and sleeves. Sewseams and turn under 1 inch at lower edge for a hen in 
GirpLe—Cut 8 strands each of Maize and Violet 3 yards long. Tw pe 
separate cords of each color and knot the two cords together at ends pe 
Finish with ornaments. With Reseda chain 3. First row: 5 single crochets ay 
in ist chain. Second row: 2 single crochets in each stitch, taking both loops ' A 
Third row: Increase 1 single crochet in every 3rd stitch. 5 rows even. |) it 
crease 1 stitch in every 3rd stitch, then every 2nd, leaving small open 7 
With Violet wind around a 2-inch piece of cardboard 30 times. Cut and ' at 
Fasten toinside cup with ends protruding. Trim evenly tohalfinchinlenyth 
Fasten 2 strands of Reseda to top of thistle and chain 3% inches. Fasten “a 
with a slip stitch 1 inch from top of thistle, twisting the chain several times .. 
before joining. Work 1 single crochet in every stitch of chain to repres-n' tui 
a leaf. Work another thistle without a leaf. Fasten both to knot at en ~ 
girdle and cover joining with a leaf. Finish other end of girdle the samc | S" 
With Violet embroider a chain stitch on all unravelled stripes, taking e: «| bs 
chain stitch over 3 threads of stripe. 4n alternative Color Suggestion: V\ : 
No. 962 instead of Maize No. 952, embroidered with Purple No. 961. he 
YOU WILL WANT THIS BOOK —Fieisher’s Knitting and Crocheting 
Manual gives simple, complete directions for every new and worth while sweater y | 
fashion. Not only sweaters, but scarfs, tams, hats, men’s sweaters and the “ 
most fascinating new knitted novelties for youngsters. 30c per copy at book- Ili 
stores, news-stands and the stores where The Fleisher Yarns are sold. Or ‘ys 
sent direct from us for 15¢ and 24 trademark tickets from The Fleisher Yarns. lle 
S. B. & B. W. Freisner, Inc., Department B8, Puitapvecrnia, Pa. ih 
irk 
COPYRIGHT 1922, S. B. & B. W, FLEISHER, INC, ot us 
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BENSON WAS 


Just let it be chance! Because—oh, please 
don’t misunderstand me! Because just to 
meet a friend, just to have one ——”’ 

“Tf you think for a minute that’s going to 
be enough for me ——”’ 

“Ah, but it must! Please!” 

“To have met you, and then perhaps to 


pass by? Our roads merely crossing? 
Never!” 

“We—must!” 

‘Never! And you have not yet told me 


what is troubling you!” 

She turned her face away. “It is not my 
secret. I don’t really know—what it is.”’ 
She looked at me. ‘‘ You don’t realize how 
much it has been to me to find someone 
friendly! I used to go out to your Top o’ 
the World just to be under the friendly sky. 
\nd I found—a real friend. You don’t 
know how much, how glad —— It’s been 
such a long time since I Oh, I must 
vo now! Please, please let it be as I say! 


l'ruly, there is no other way! 


te trouble in her eyes moved me as 
deeply as her faltered words. ‘I can’t let 
You know it!” I told her. 
“T'll come—to Top 
more!’ she said. 


you go this way! 

She flushed rosy red. 
o’ the World—once 
‘Good by ! For now!” 

She took a step or two away, but turned 
to say, ‘‘ But someone—is watching.” 

A moment more and she was gone over 
the brow of the hill. I sat down on the grass 
that her light form had pressed, bewildered. 
Who was she? What did her strange words 
mean? Two people—what had she meant 
by asking whether one could be two people? 
It did not sound sane, sensible. Had she— 
her mind—was there something —— But 
that suspicion was instantly dismissed. 
Whatever she was, she was a normal girl, as 
ine as she was sweet. After all, it was 
nough for me that she had come, that she 
as what she was. Adorable in her playful 
ess, exquisite in her distress, beautiful al- 
ays. Not more beautiful when she was 
iy than when her eyes were filled with fear. 
earof what? Of whom? The one who was 
itching? What right had anyone to spy 
pon her, upon myself? 

here was but one thing to do. After 
at last hour with her I was sure of myself, 

sure as 1 should ever be in this world; sure 
{ what I wanted and of what I intended to 
ave. I must somehow make her sure of 
e. Then I should be able to meet any 
tuation and master it; to win the fear 

ym her eyes, hold her against the world. 


| STOOD up, rather dizzy with the thought, 
and sobered with it. I knew that I should 
it see her again that day. The hours must 
got through, waiting. Waiting—until 
hen? I had no desire to see or talk to any- 

e else; I was filled with the wonder of her, 

e wonder about her. I was disgusted when 

y friend the constable stopped in front of 

y mother’s house that evening. 

‘Want to go on that little party tonight, 
‘lie? I gota hunch. I been figurin’. Five 
ivs, it was, between the time I saw those 
llers without lights and the time you met 
m. Now it’s five days since then. I'd be 
lling to bet they'll be along tonight. It’s 
irk o’ the moon; I want to watch that 
‘use tonight from one side and I want you 


WATCHING THE 
BUT HIS TENSE ANXIETY 


MAN WITH THE GLASS; HIS 


COULD BE PLAINLY 


Lights Out 


(Continued from Page 6) 


to watch from the other. Come morning, 
and we'll know more’n we do now, or I’m 
another!”’ 

I told Green I’d go with him, and we 
agreed to meet beyond the crossroads after 
everybody else in the place should have gone 
to bed. So, although I had repented of my 
bargain before eleven o’clock, I took my 
pocket flashlight with me and met Bill at 
the appointed place. At the last bend of the 
road before it dropped into Bunting’s Hol- 
low he gave me his final instructions. 

“You cut around through the woods past 
the pool and come out onto the barn. I'll 
cover the front way. And remember, all 
you got to do is to find out what you can. 
Time enough for anything else later on. 
They may be a dangerous bunch. No use 
invitin’ trouble. We'll meet here at the 
bend.” 

By that time the spirit of the game was 

upon me; I felt like a small boy again, even 
to the shivers down my spine, as I threaded 
my way through the blackness of the woods. 
I had to use my light now and again; but at 
last I came out upon the pool, black and 
ominous and silent. It was not far from 
there to the barn, a good place to find shel- 
ter, I thought, while waiting for the purring 
of the car, if it should come at all. My 
groping hand found the old warped boards 
of the leaning building; I felt my way around 
to the door. That was when I got my first 
surprise. The door was shut, fastened with 
a heavy padlock, a good one, too, as a mo- 
ment’s flash from my light revealed. 
"a OT ready for visitors tonight!’’ I said 
1 to myself as I turned away. Then I 
knocked into something. I barely repressed 
an exclamation. A hand across the radiator 
assured me that it was the long, fast car, 
already there, run into the shadow of Ben- 
son’s locked barn. 

There was not a light in the house, not a 
sound from it. I should not have known it 
was there, except for its bulk looming like a 
huge blot on the blackness of the night. I 
hesitated only a moment; I was there to 
find out what I could, and the car was at my 
side. Shielding its rays from the house with 
my body, I turned on my flash. There was 
no number plate on the front of the car, and 
a few steps showed me that there was none 
on the back 

“Without numbers, without lights—now 
what the devil does that mean?” I asked 
myself. The body of the car was as empty 
as though it were just from the factory; 
there was not so much as a scrap of paper 
in it. I felt between the cushions—nothing! 
Then I raised the cushion of the front seat; 
then of the back—the usual assortment of 
tools was there. Then my heart jumped. 
What were those flat pieces of metal? 

I read them, felt for a pencil and cursed 
myself for having none, cursed at my 
miserable memory for numbers, I who can- 
not remember a friend’s telephone call. 

“Anyway, they’re pretty well provided,” 
I thought. ‘“‘ Three sets of numbers—just in 


FACE 
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SEEN 


LOWERING, 


case they should mislay one, I suppose. Old 
Bill was surely right. There’s something 
doing here.”’ 

I had no more than returned the cushion 
to its place when I suddenly became aware 
that the back door of the house was open- 
ing—cautiously opening, for the slit of light 
widened slowly. I dropped down as far 
under the mud guard as I could. I was not 
going to run until I had seen all I could. 
And here at last was all the excitement I 
had been looking for! 


BELIEVE it was witha sense almost of dis- 

appointment that I sawapproaching, nota 
man or men buta woman. The smoky barn 
lantern that she carried flung fantastic shad- 
ows against her skirt; I could not see her 
face, looking under the car as I must, but I 
saw that she came slowly, walking asa person 
does after a long illness. And she was com- 
ing cautiously, too, evidently trying to make 
no sound; now and again she stood still, and 
I imagined she was looking back at that dark 
and silent house. But she came on; and 
presently I heard her calling, calling in a 
whisper which could not disguise the anxiety, 
even the terror, in her voice. 

“Astrea! Astrea!” 

The lantern’s light fell in pale circles on 
the ground on the other side of the car. 

“ Astrea !”’ 

The dim ripples of light and shadow moved 
on. I thought she touched the car as she 
passed it, thought she needed its support for 
the moment. Then I saw that she was at the 
barn, feeling the padlock. Again I heard the 
strange, whispered call of that strange word, 
“Astrea! Astrea!” 

She leaned against the barn for a full 
minute, as though her strength could take 
her no farther; but the lantern’s light pres 
ently came back. As she passed the car I 
heard her sigh—or did she sob?—and once 
more say “‘ As-tre-a!”’ 

She put the lantern out before she went 
into the house; I had a fuller glimpse of her 
as she stood at the back door, a slender 
woman, dressed in dark clothing, with some 
thing dark thrown over her head, as though 
she had wanted to move unobserved through 
the shadows. I could neither see nor hear 
her go in, yet I knew when she was gone. 


REPEATED the strange word to myself 

‘Astrea !”? Nowwhat on earth was that? A 
password? A person? 

Yet it was a word I had heard before or 
read long ago. Slowly the memory of it 
came back to me. Long ago, in those old 
books of my father’s that had been my fairy 
playgrounds when I was a lad—yes, I re 
membered now—<strea, goddess of —what 
was it? Silently I laughed, but grimly, as it 
came to me. The grotesqueness of it! 
Astrea, goddess of innocence and purity, 
last of the mortals to leave the earth, in 
the dread age when crime had burst over it 
and fraud and slaughter drenched it and 
truth and honor were forsaken. And now 
this call in the night, here in Bunting’s 
Hollow in our everyday New England, for 
Astrea, Astrea! 

I seated myself on the running board of the 
car and tried to think it out; but there 
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How Mosquitoes 
Can be Killed 
By an Incense 


NLY two different kinds of mos- 

quitoes can infect you with the 
bacteria of malaria or yellow fever, but 
just one mosquito of any kind buzzing 
about in a bedroom can spoil a whole 
night’s rest. The shrill, foreboding hum 
the futile slap—the minutes of lying 
tensely awake waiting for the next at- 
tack—so much nerve force and actual 
health destroyed by an insect so easy to 
kill! 

One teaspoonful of BLACK FLAG 
powder placed in a thick, deep, china 
saucer, pinched by one’s fingers into a 
loose cone, and set on fire with a match, 
will rid your bedroom of mosquitoes and 
insure undisturbed sleep. The light, 
incense-like smoke from burning BLACK 
FLAG is death to mosquitoes, although 
it is entirely harmless to human beings 
and its perfume is agreeable to every one. 

This 1s only one of scores of household 
uses for BLACK FLAG. It will kill 
roaches, ants, bedbugs, fleas, moths and 
lice on animals, birds or plants. Since 
it is non-poisonous it may be used any- 
where—even around foodstuffs. It is es- 
pecially good for killing flies. No sticky 
messes standing around for children and 
pets to fall into. No deadly poisons for 
them to drink. Just put a teaspoonful of 
BLACK FLAG powder in a half-sheet of 
letter paper, and then blow the powder 
up into the air with your breath. Close 
doors and windows before doing this and 


keep them closed for twenty to thirty 


minutes. Then you wil find every fly 
dead or dying. Or use BLACK FLAG in 
vour house just before retiring for the 
night. The flies will be dead in the morn 
ing. Packed in glass bottles to hold its 


strength. Look for tn BI ACK FI AG 
trademark and the red-and-yellow wrapped 


glass bottle 


BLACK 


BLACK 
FLAG 


is sold by drug, depart- 
ment, grocery and 
hardware stores, or 
sample sent direct-by- 
mailon receipt of 
fifteen cents. 


Three 


Sizes 


15c 40c 
75c 


FLAG, Ma. 


Baltimore, 
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The pattern illustrated 


is the Somerset. 


as beautiful as you 


S the china that you are now using 
would like it to be? 


Or is it more or less of a mixture—a 
few pieces of one kind or another, remains of long since 


vanished sets—yet all of which seem ‘“‘good enough for every 


day’? 
When you choose Syracuse China you have china at all 
times that is in harmony with your dining-room. For Syracuse 


. China is really a “best china” for every-day use! You will 
be delighted with the charm of its patterns and colorings. 
And you will be more than pleased as you use it, for it will 
not easily break, nick nor crack. It is a china of true service 


as well as of beauty. 
Even to the most careful, however, accidents sometimes 


occur. A cup or a dish, no matter how well made, if dropped, 
will probably break. 


Because of this, every Syracuse China 
pattern is kept in open stock. You can easily replace any piece. 

Since the demand for this popular, Made-in-America china 
is sometimes almost more than we can fill right on time, we 
suggest that you place your order with your dealer as early 


as possible. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO., Syracuse, New York 


SYRACUSE CHINA 
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simply was no answer to the riddle, as far as 
I could see. What the goddess of light and 
purity had to do with the business of Bunt- 
ing’s Hollow was beyond me. 

The woman had gone into the house; well, 
I had known of course that there must be 
people there, for all its darkness and silence. 
Moving with even greater caution than be- 
fore, I groped my way to it. I found the 
step where the woman had paused to put out 
the lantern; found the door, and gently 
turned the knob. It was fastened from 
within. Nothing surprising in that. Still 
groping as I made my way along the house, 
I discovered the reason for its darkness. 
Every window had wooden shutters, without 
slats; I had often seen the like on old 
houses, and afterwards realized that the 
thrifty builders of bygone days frequently 
made them plain, at the back, and orna- 
mented them across the front with little 
half-moons cut in the upper part. Now 
every shutter was tightly closed. I found 
them as securely fastened as the door itself. 

I began to have a sense of something 
dreadful about the house. I tried to con- 
vince myself that what I felt was a throw- 
back to the fears of my boyhood, when I 
believed the place was haunted; yet the 
impression would not be banished that there 
was some dark thing going on behind those 
closed shutters. The woman had come out 
weak with terror—or was it terror? That 
calling upon a heathen goddess of purity- 
now what under heaven had a pagan goddess 
to do with this grim, old, Puritan-built house 
and the very modern people, judging from 
their car, that were shut up inside it? What 
was it all about? 


HEN my heart jumped. I had turned a 

second corner of the house. I stood still 
Here the shutters were as tightly closed as 
all the rest, but here in the upper parts 
of two of them little half-moons shone as 
palely as Diana’s diadem. I pressed my ear 
against the place where the boards came 
together. There was a murmur of voices 
from within. 

I looked up. The half-moons, mere slits, 
were far above my head; there was no more 
than an inch of foothold protruding from the 
window sill. But I was going to see into that 
room at whatever cost. I took off my shoes, 
and the rest was only a matter of agility and 
caution and desperate spiderlike clinging to 
the clapboards. 

Three men were in the room. One I rec- 
ognized as Benson. They were seated around 
a plain board table, on which a kerosene lamp 
with a half-smoked chimney gave what light 
there was. The man at the end of the table 
was holding a flat piece of metal close to the 
lamp, examining its surface through a large, 
round magnifying glass with a black handle; 
I could not see what was on the thing, but my 
thoughts flashed to those other flat pier es of 
metal under the back seat of the car. Ben- 
son, facing the window, was watching the 
man with the glass; his face was lowering, 
but his tense anxiety could be plainly seen. 
The other man was watching, too, not less 
anxiously than Benson, and more grimly. 
There were scattered papers on the table; 
I had no time to make out what they were— 
my peephole was a mere narrow slit, after 
all—before the man with the magnifying 
glass and the piece of metal threw them to 
the table and made a leap for Benson. Ben- 
son’s cowardly hands went up to ward off the 
blow—and in my excitement I slipped. The 
scramble and crash that I made must surely 
have made themselves heard in that room 
a moment before. 


FOUND my shoes, but stood under the 

window, listening. Now there were no 
lowered voices, but the sounds of men in 
fury, upbraiding, accusing, denying—I knew 
that much from their tones, for I could not 
hear their words. Then presently there 
was quiet again; and in what might have 
been half an hour I leaped quickly for the 
bushes near the house. I had caught the 
sound of a heavy bar being drawn from 
across the inside of the door; another mo- 
ment, and the three men came out. They 
went without speaking around the corner 
towards the barn; before long I heard the 


car go past, then saw Benson return to th 
house. The bar grated into its place. 

It was in the first gray chill of dawn that 
Bill and I met at the turn of the road. I ha: 
been shivering for an hour, but he took of 
his hat and fanned himself as we sat dow: 
on the roadside. 

“Well, sir! What do you think of thos 
fellers now?”’ he asked. 

‘So you saw them too?” 

“Did I? I saw them, I heard them, an 
I’ve got the loot!” he announced. 

“The devil you have!” I cried. 
are you talking about?” 


“What 


“ OU feel of that!’ He offered me what 

appeared to be a bundle of rags. I felt 
it, felt certain smallish, hard protuberance: 
within it. ‘‘What is it?” I asked. 

Bill opened the bundle; whatever it con 
tained was wrapped in a gingham apron 
‘*‘Jooels!”? said he. And jewels they were, 
of a sort—pretty much the sort that my 
mother keeps in the old candy box in her 
top bureau drawer, though more valuable 
I saw at once that they were a collection of 
keepsakes rather than of things of great 
value—or so it seemed at first glance of the 
broad old bracelets and the brooches with 
intertwined locks of hair. But Bill held up 
a pair of old-fashioned diamond earrings for 
my inspection, then a ring or two. 

““What d’you say to those, hey?” 

“Some old lady’s treasures,” said I. 

“Yeah. And look at this!” 

Then, indeed, I jumped. How cool they 
looked, how softly round and lustrous as 
they dangled from old Bill’s blunt fingers! 

‘**T know those pearls! They belong to the 
girl I told you about—the girl Benson was 
attacking in the woods!” 

** Now how in thunder do you know that?” 
Bill demanded. 

‘“‘T know because I found them that day 
and returned them to her.” 

He gave me a look. 
keepin’ to yourself?” 

“Nothing,” I laughed. 
those things now and see 
them!” 

‘*Not much you won't! Take away the 
evidence? I guess not! i got enough here 
to round ’em in on, and I’m going to do it!” 

He was right; I saw that, of course. They 
would be safe enough in his custody, and she 
would get them back in time. He went on: 


“What else you 


“But I'll take 
that she gets 


“Caught ’em red-handed, I did! Pack o’ 
dirty thieves.”’ 
“Caught them!’ I exclaimed. “Then 


where 


¥ H, WELL, good as caught ’em. I saw 

her put ’em where she thought they'd 
pick’em up. Give me the slip, she did, but it’s 
only a matter of gettin’ out a warrant ' 

‘“‘Say, talk sense!”’ I cried. ‘‘What are 
you talking about?” 

“About her. Them. I told you—caught 
her red-handed.”’ I saw that he would hay 
to tell it in his own way. “I slunk along to 
the front o’ the house, after I left you 
Dark as midnight, it was, all the shutters 
closed tight. Nobody to home, thought I 
or else they’re asleep. There didn’t see 
much for me to be doin’, so I went back to 
the road and set down. I hadn’t set there 
more’n an hour when all of a sudden the front 
door opened. I hadn’t heard a sound. | 
snum, it give me astart, it did. Made me 
think of the way we used to call that plac 
haunted. But it wasn’t any ghost that com 
out. No, sir! ’Twas a woman. I saw that 
much when she stood in the door; there wa 
a light back in the kitchen. I didn’t hea 
her shut the door either, but I heard h¢ 
coming along the drive. Heard her breat! 
ing, sort of in gasps like; sounded frightene: 
it did. Then I knew she stopped by th 
road. Seemed like she was fumbling aroun 
trying to find something. ‘That’s funny 
this time o’ night!’ says I to myself; and a 
‘twas only a woman anyway, I turned m 
flashlight on her. Gosh-a-mighty, but sl 
did jump! Put her hand up to her throa 
and give me one look—then she set off dow 
the road, running as hard as she coul 
Didn’t come back either.” 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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candle-stick maker— 
every man,womanand 
youngster should have 
an Ingersoll Watch. 
Sturdy, reasonable, 
reliable, they carry a 
sound guarantee. Sen- 
sible watches for boys 
and girls, they have 
given millions of chil- 
dren their first lessons 
in the value of time. 


In the event of loss, 


a new one costs but 


Ingersoll little. Ask yourdealer. 
Yankee $1.50 
Ingersoll Watch Co., Inc 
New York San Francisco 
Chicago 
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NOW! 
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Thousands of women have a vital need for more 
money — to properly bring up their family —to pay off a mort- 
gage or buy a home—to educate their children—to pay doc- 
tor bills, et Many of them have been helped in this prob- 
lem and now have money to spend and a permanent assured 
income by becoming our representatives and selling our 


World's Star 
Hosie and Klein Knit 
Underwear 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown them, 
we can show you a fine independent way to have more 
money to spend 


We've Helped More Than 25,000 
They are now enjoying large and prosperous busi- 
nesses with constantly increasing sales. With our help their 
ncomes ar ing larger every day. You can do the same 
as the y hay 
Write to- phe “We will send you our beautifully 

lustrated catalog—shows how easy it is to become a World's 
Star Money Maker. Protected territory — prompt deliveries 

e have been in business 
for twenty-seven years. 
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Lights Out 


(Continued from Page 98) 


“But the jewelry? She didn’t hand you 
the jewelry, did she?” 

“She did not! And I didn’t know 
jooels, either, till I found it. Thought ’twas 
a letter or something. Because she had 
stopped at the old letter box out at the 
road. Rural delivery man used to drive this 
way—box all tumble-down now, not used for 
goodness knows how long. But of course I 
thought it must be a letter she put there. 
Letter box—letter. Plain reasonin’, for a 
man that does reason. So when she didn’t 
come back, I thought I might as well get a 
hold of the document in the case. And it 
wasn’t a letter after all. It was the loot. 
She had put it where she knew they could 
pick it up on the way out.” 

‘But why put it into the letter box? 
Why not give it to them in the house?” 

Bill looked blank. ‘I never thought of 
that!’’ Then he added, “‘ But they left in an 
awful hurry anyway. Didn’t stop for it. 
Say—maybe it was just part o’ the loot she 
was keepin’ out for herself—didn’t want ’em 
to get it. I wonder.” 

I told him what I had seen through the 
half-moons of the shutters. He whistled. 

““Now what do you make o’ that?” 

“Nothing—as yet. Nothing for certain. 
You and I will have to pay these gentlemen 
another visit before you spring your little 
surprise party, I’m thinking.” 

“Looks like it,’ said he thoughtfully. 
“Well, son, it’s in the line of dooty.”’ 


*twas 


E WAS rolling his find into the apron 

again. I stole alast glance at the pearls 
as he stowed them away; they had touched 
her throat, lain in my handsand hers. I told 
him I would not go back with him; I wanted 
to walk the night’s cold out of my bones. 

I watched him out of sight, smiling at the 
hand he kept over the lump in his side pocket. 
Well, I thought, the pearls would be safer 
with him than they had been with their 
rightful owner! Why had she not hidden 
them, as I advised, in some safe place? And 
the other things—the old-fashioned brooches 
and rings and the Victorian earrings—were 
they hers too? Then another fear smote into 
my consciousness: If Benson had them, what 
of the girl herself? Had he met her again, 
taken them from her by force? If so— 

I walked more quickly. Anything was 
better than to follow that line of thought. I 
remembered the brute’s face, there 
in the store, in the woods; re- 
membered her unaccounta- 
ble fears—oh, what did I 
not remember about her? 

I crossed the fence into 
the roadside pasture; 


crossed it, climbed 
swiftly up towards 
‘Top o’ the World. 


I knew that I should 
not find her there at 
this hour of day- 
break; yet her 
presence would be 
there. That would 
be something. For 
the rest, I knew that \ 
I should have to wait. 
She had promised to 
come. What was it she 
had said? ‘‘Come once 
more ——” 

I stood at last on the great 
bulwark of rock on which I had first 
seen her, stood looking down upon the sil- 
very silence that hid the world. I was 
within a short distance of the old maple, yet 
I was unaware of her being there until I was 
almost upon her, so close to its majestic 
trunk was she huddled. 


HE sprang to her feet with a startled 
cry, her hand pressed to her throat; so 
we faced each other, silent for the moment, 
beyond the need of words, alone as the first 
man and woman were alone. I had not 
expected her; but in that moment it did not 
seem strange to me that she should be there, 
above the mists; it would have been stranger 
if I had not found her. It was inevitable. So 
were things ordered, when creation began. 
“You came!” she said; her face was 
white, and there were dark shadows under 


her eyes. Mutely T held out my hand, and 
she laid hers in it. “I was afraid,’’ she said. 
have been here all night.” 

I recalled her strange words—that ques- 
tion as to the possibility of being two people. 
There was about her a delicate eeriness that 
gave me the same feeling I had the first 
moment I saw her, that she was a creature of 
some element purer than earth. I felt my 
self in the presence of something too strange 
too exquisite, to endure the touch of man. | 
know my hand trembled as it held hers. But 
now, I thought, I had the clew to her fear, the 
clew to her consciousness of being watched. 
I was inwardly cursing Benson. 

“And you came,” she said again, 
me the faintest of wistful smiles. 

“You need not be frightened any more,”’ I 
told her gently. “I shall always come.” 

Her smile passed; there was only wistful 
ness in her face, and wonder. 

“Look down there,” I said, ‘‘at the fog! 
The world is there beneath it somewhere. 
But you and [are here, on Top o’ the World.” 

ad 


giving 


T COULDN'T have happened otherwise. 

Not to you and me. Just under the sky. 
Above the earth.” She looked at me, her 
lips trembling a little. ‘‘You know that, 
don’t you?” 

I took a step towards her; my arms went 
out to her, found her. ‘It’s the only way it 
could have come—to you—and me.”’ 

Presently we were seated side by side un- 
der the tree. Below us the mists still covered 
the valleys; but the higher hills were emerg- 
ing, gray and dark; and near at hand the 
laurel and sweet ferns and the old maple 
were world enough. After a while I said: 

“T’ve forgotten to tell you that you will 
have your pearls back, my dear.”’ 

She looked at me with widened eyes. 
“Back? What do you mean?” 

“Then you didn’t know! Thank heaven 
for that! I have been thinking that you did 
not take my advice about them, that you 
must have met that ruffian again.” 

“But I did hide them!” 

I put my arm about her 
closer. ‘Listen to me, dear; 
be frightened! 
there in the 
He—or 


and drew her 
you are not to 
There are dark doings down 
Hollow where that man lives. 
someone of his household—had 
stolen your jewels and _ hidden 
them. But they are found, 
and when they have been 
produced as evidence 
against him ——”’ 


IIE grasped my 
hand, her face 
even whiter than be 
fore. ““Whatdo you 
mean? Oh, no,no!”’ 
“Now—I told you 
not to be afraid! 
Theyarequittsafe 
*“Oh—but 
[I told her briefly of 
Bill Green’s adven 
ture and discovery. 
“What the woman 
was up to we have yet 
to find out,’’ I said. “It 
would have been clever 
enough to hide them in the 
old letter box if Green had not 
happened to ——” 
“But I put them there myself!” 
I shook my head, laughed. ‘Nonsense! 
You? Then what was she doing there, that 
woman? Because Green heard her fumbling 
at the box—and then he found the things 
there.”’ 

She had closed her eyes, her head drop- 
ping back a little; I drew her to me, unre- 
sisting. ‘‘There! Now I am going to tell 
you more about the whole affair, and you'll 
see how little you need waste your pity on 
that scoundrel.” Holding her, feeling her 
tremble, I recounted the events of the night, 
telling it as a man tells a tale to a child to 
induce it to forget its own small troubles. 
““And you may just believe, my dear, that 
when the woman came out with the lantern 
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bloomers. You'll appre- 
ciate“ pet’ bloomers for 
the way they fit and 
wear. The special “pet” 
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room, without binding. 
Durable fabrics, seams 
double lock-stitched, 
carefulmakingthrough- 
out, mean longer wear. 
In fiesh, white and 
black sateen. Sizes 
from two years. 
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OME-MADE salad dressing 
costs less, of course. You 
iso know the quality of the 
naterials you use, when you 
nake it yourself. And you can 
xactly suit your own taste as 
seasoning. 
Here is a recipe for a quick 
that 


ome-made mayonnaise 


ou can make in a minute or 
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ir 


ish 


1 egg 
teaspoonful dry mustard 
teaspoonful salt 

1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
or vinegar 

2 cupfuls Wesson Oil 


Placa, the whole egg in a 
bowl, put in the dry ingredients 
and add the lemon juice or 
vinegar. Beat these together a 
few seconds with a Dover ege 
beater and add a small amount 
of Wesson Oil. Beat until the 
dressing begins to thicken. Then 
add the oil in larger amounts 
until the dressing is of the 
lesired stiffness. 

This mayonnaise is seasoned 
Mm very lightly. If a more pi- 
quant dressing is preferred in- 
crease the seasoning to taste. 

This mayonnaise can really 
he made in less than two minutes 
hy the clock. 
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like that, and T heard her calling, my hair 
stood on end! [I haven’t an idea what she 
meant.’ 
She drew 
was calling 
“Calling, yes, but in a whisper, T tell 
you. ° Astrea ! Astrea!’ she called 
She sprang to her feet. “IT must go! O} 
I must go!” she cried. 
| was fac ing her; the world See med to be 
dropping away from me, leaving me in some 
horrible nightmare of panic . “What do you 


away from me. “Calling he 


mean?”’ I cried. ‘I told you never to be 
frightened again. My dear!” 

But she moved away from my touch, 
looked at me with wild terror in her eyes 
‘Mother—oh, mother. . . . I must go! 
I was wrong to run away from it 

‘*What in heaven’s name do you mean 

‘She was calling me—mother was calling 
me! I am Astrea—I am Astrea Benson.” 


IT 


Wt WENT down the hill together, not 
speaking, for the tumult of my thoughts 
left me speechless. Now and again I was 
conscious of her quickly caught breath; once, 
during her rushing descent, as only my arm 
had kept her from falling, she had cried out 
sobbingly: ‘ Mother!” 

At last we were in the road, at last in front 
of the house in Bunting’s Hollow. There, in 
spite of my bewilderment and all the rack 
ing agony of mind that I was enduring, | 
drew her tome. “ Astrea!’ I pleaded; and it 
seemed as though the name had always been 
on my lips. She looked up at me, her face 
haggard and wan under the gray light of the 
lowering sky; in her eyes there were now no 
dancing sparks as of sunlight, but a distress 
that wrung my soul to see. “ Astrea!”’ 

For a moment her head sank to my breast, 
and IT felt her quiver like some spent crea 
ture that has found a moment’s safety. But 
almost on the instant she tried to draw away. 

But I held her. ‘Astrea! I can’t let you 
go like this! You must, must tell me “ 

“No, no! I can’t! I don’t know! I 
can't tell—anything! Mother—I must 
to mother!” But she looked at me, seem 
ingly really to see me for the first time since 
those glorious moments on the pasture. 
“Oh, Oliver ’ she said brokenly; her 
hand touched my cheek. 

“Mine—my own! Doyouthink Iam going 
to let you face this thing alone, whatever it 

Come—I'm going in with you!” 

Oh, no, you can’t, you mustn't do 
that! I have been wrong—I ought not to 
have seen you, talked to you! You must 
go away and forget about me. You must 
never come here, never any more.” 


vo 


is? 


“You are frightened! You don’t know 
what you're talking about! I know all I 
need to know, | know that you are you 
that you are ming 


LOOKED at her, bewildered, wrung 

the sight of her agony, not knowing what 
to think, what to say. Nothing in my exp« 
rience had taught me how to meet such a 
situation, such a crisis. Then suddenly she 
flung her arms about my neck; and before 
I could recover from my amazement she 
was gone, speeding up the weed-grown drive 
to the house and into it. I followed, but she 
was the fleeter. The door was already 
fastened from within when I reached it; 
there was no response to my repeated calls, 
none to my hammering on the door. The 
shutters of the house were still closed; the 
door at the back was closed and fastened 
from within. There was not so much as a 
wandering hen outside to give evidence that 
the place was inhabited. Even Benson’s car 
was gone. After an hour’s vain waiting I 
walked homeward 
through a cold drizzle 
of rain that added the 
completing touch to 
the day’s misery, 

Thad told my mother 
the evening before that 
I was going to spend 
the night with Bill 
Green; therefore my 
absence from breakfast 
had occasioned no sur- 
prise, though my lack 


with 


of appetite for the midday dinner caused 
her to ask me whether I was taking cold and 
to dilate upon the excellences of pepper tea 
I passed long hours of the day before the 
lire, trying to think but not succeeding in 
thinking clearly. 

| had come home to Cross Roads to find 
the one woman for me, the love of my life. 
lor she was that; she was to remain that 
forever. IL remembered her eyes; remem- 
bered the sound of her voice and her laugh; 
remembered—I jumped up, to stride up and 
down the room—remembered the quivering 
oftness of her in my arms and her lips on 
mine, 


Pipe bey [ doubt her? I thought of the 
other Astrea, the goddess of the old my 
thology, who clung to the saddened earth after 
all the mightier gods had forsaken it. Could 
I, could | doubt my own young Astrea of 
Top o’ the World? She had gone from me, 
into that house of darkness. What of it? 
She had announced herself as Benson's 
daughter, daughter of the man I despised 
as a thief and suspected of things even 
darker; what of it? What was love worth 
if I doubted her? And yet—what, what, 
what did it all mean? I recalled her strange 
question; could she, indeed, be two people 
in one? Could she be my heart’s pure light 
and a creature of darkness? The Astrea of 
my faith and dreams, and daughter of that 
sordid household, sharer in its meanness 
and crime? Why had she fled from the 
house at night and gone back to it in the 
morning? Oh, Astrea, Astrea! 

It occurred to me the next morning to write 
to her; but although I waited in the store 
until long after everyone else had taken his 
mail and gone, Benson did not appear 
Magraw refused to give me back the letter 
I had just posted, saying it had become 
gov’ ment property when it was dropped into 
the box; I had to purchase a sheet of blue- 
ruled paper and an envelope to scribble a 
few penciled lines; then again I made the 
journey to the house in the Hollow. This 
morning the shutters on the upper floor were 
open, but neither my calls nor my pounding 
on the door called forth an answering sign 
of life from the house. I pushed the note 
as far as I could under the door, and an hour 
later had the poor satisfaction of seeing it 
withdrawn from the inside. But that was 
all; there was not so much as a flutter of 
blue at a window to reassure me. I had 
begged her to come out to me for a moment 
or to let me enter the house for no longer a 
time. I passed Benson’s car, return 
ing, on my homeward way. 


RIED that afternoon to settle myself in 
the study with a book; but nothing held 
and after supper l went 
forcing myself to tramp in the direction away 
from Bunting’s Hollow and 
World. And that night my mother made n 
drink the pepper tea. 

But she announced at the breakfast table 
next morning that it would clear before 
midnight, and proved to be a true prophet. 
rhe rain stopped late that afternoon, and in 
spite of the sodden roads I betook my self 
once more, towards dusk, to the house that 
hid the light ot my heart—and its trouble. 
Once more I went to the front door and 
knocked vigorously. It was not until I had 
made noise enough to rouse the dead that 
the door was opened by Benson himself. 
The man scowled when he saw me there and 
demanded what in various things I meant 
by coming to a peaceable house and trying 
to knock it down. 

“T have come to see Miss Benson,” I an- 
nounced. ‘‘ Kindly tell her that I am here.” 

Benson’s face was a 
study in futile rage. 
“You get out of here! 
You get off my prem- 
ises and stay off, or 
I'll see that you do! I 
know you—I know 
what you’re up to! 
You get out! Do you 
hear? Get out!” 


me, out again 


lop thie 


(Continued on 
Page 103) 
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Help Your Baby 
Fight the Heat 


I isn’t the heat that kills our babie 
in summer, It is stale milk, at a time 
when heat exhausts their little bodies. 


If you want a happy, healthy child this 
summer keep the milk cold every hour 
ofthe 24. The moment the temperature 


rises, bacteria germinate; the milk spoz/s. 


Be sure to keep your retrigerator well 
iced from day to day; that will not only 
preserve your food better; it will save 


ice, slow down its melting. 


Never skimp on ice during summer. It 
is such a protection to health. Have 
plenty on hand for making ice cream, 
frozen dainties, cool drinks. Use cracked 
ice onthetable to keep butter from melt 


ing and fresh vegetables trom wilting. 


This 


your 
emblem £) protection 
It enable y i ice Cor mer to 
fee ire that the wagon which bears tt 
delivet pure we, caretully weighec It 
means thatthe ice issupplied by a member: 
of the National Association of Ice Indu 


ries, pledged to give you 


Pure Ice - Honest Weight 
Good Service 


NATIONAL 
ICE 


ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIES 


OF 


163 W. Washington St., Chicago 


DEPEND ON 


IN ALL WEATHER 
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Light Desserts 
and Cooling Refreshments 


Hot days and warm evenings—the palate calls for desserts 
and refreshment, but demands something light. 


* Sunshine Clover Leaves and Sunshine Perfetto Sugar 
Wafers are sweet, crisp, honeycombed wafers with fragrantly 
flavored cream filling. 


The square ones are “good luck” Clover Leaves; the 
long ones are Perfetto with Assorted Cream fillings flavored 
vanilla, lemon, and chocolate. 


They are just the thing to serve for luncheon or dinner, 
with ice cream, custards and light desserts. With ices or 
cooling drinks they are a welcome addition to summer 
evening refreshments. 


From the Sunshine Display Racks at your grocer’s you 
can select a variety of dainty wafers, cakes and biscuits 
suitable for Every Meal Every Day. 


In bulk and small packages. 


[oose-WiLes Biscuit (QMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits Branches in Over 100 Cities 


August, 1: 


From the Thousand 
Window Bakeries 
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Lights Out 


(Continued from Page 1o7) 


“Don’t be a fool,” said I. ‘I’m a decent 
citizen, come on a decent errand. I want to 
see your daughter.” 

He shook his fist under my nose; there 
were the same little flecks of foam at the 
corners of his mouth that I had noticed the 


first time 1 saw him. ‘Decent, are you? 
I say you’re not! I say I know what you're 
up to! I been watching you! Hanging 


after her money, 
You get 


around, making up to her 

you are! And you won't get it! 

out of here! I’m the head of 

my family, and you won't 

ee her—you get out!” 
But I had caught a gleam 

of blue in the hallway back of 

the raging man. While Ben 

son howled his vituperations 
1e was there for a moment 
ooking pleading, pointing in 


the direction back of the tae Z a sas) 


But she gave me pretty things always, and 
she had me taught, wherever we were living, 
Lausanne, Florence. 

‘*Even the year we were in India I had a 
governess I loved very much. But we never 
came home—to America. I knew we be 
longed here, though she never let me ask a 
question, not even about father or mother, 
and never told me anything. The only thing 
I ever did know was something I overheard 
her tell someone we met. 

“*Astrea’s father was a 
professor of astronomy. Yes, 
in Cambridge—the Bensons 


are Cambridge people.’ I 
used to find Cambridge on 
the map and kiss it.”’ 


little girl!” 

“Vou must not think she 
was not kind to me, you must 
not think she wasn’t! It was 


house; then was gone. ( om 4 only that I remembered my 
father; and then—there 
on ” 
reply I woul were the presents. 

HAT ply I Id J ; re tl nt 

lave made remainec “From him?” 

unspoken, for he saved me dn 
the trouble of forcing myself _, “ ROM poor mother. 


to be polite by slamming the 
door in my face. But I had 
seen her, caught her signal. I 
went back to the road, anda 
little way beyond the house 
turned into the woods and 
skirted the barn. And there 
[ waited; and at last she 
came. 

** Astrea!” 

Straight into my arms she 
went, and presently mur- 
mured, “Oh—TI thought you 
must despise me!” 

“You are the life of my 
life,’ I told her. 
“Ab, Oliver 
letter! I 
couldn't 

“You are here now 


I had your 
wanted to come! 


T said 


“Oh, my 
dear love, you must, must tell me what it’s 


all about! I endure this sort of 
thing !”’ 

She clung to me. ‘But I don’t know! I 
told you that! I don’t know!” She began 


to cry, gently, hopelessly. ‘It’s all a hor- 


cannot 


rible dream—or it was until you came! 
Now it’s—it’s—worse!”’ 
Astrea !”’ 


“Ah, don’t misunderstand! I mean it’s 
even harder to endure when I know you 
are—waiting No, don’t! I want to 
tell you! I think I shall die if I cannot under 

tand!”’ 

“But understand 
Oh, my dear!” 


what? What is it? 


( H—HIM! He is so terrible A ae 
JS Oliver, listen! You know I asked you 
hether you remembered your father, as he 
as when you were a tiny child? I remem 
er mine too; and mother, of course, though 
1t so well. I suppose children rather take 


cir mothers for granted, don’t they? But 
ither—he was always so kind and so 
entle—I know I loved himdearly. We lived 


na big house witha garden, and there were 
ople who took care of me; I used to steal 
vay from them and run to father. There 
ere always books where he was. He used 
» show me pictures and tell me stories. 
(hen, I remember one day when they took 
ie into the room, and he was lying down 
\l still and quiet, and mother was there. 
he caught me to her when I went in, and she 
ried out, ‘I want my baby! I want my 
aby! I haven’t done anything wrong 
ou've no right to take my baby from me!’ 
always remembered it. It seemed so 
trange to think of mother being naughty, 
nd it frightened me to think anyone could 
ike me away. They carried me out of the 
om, screaming. And after that there was 
nly Aunt Julia.” 

“Aunt Julia?” 

I felt her nod; her head was against my 
ioulder. “I lived with her, you know. I 
\ink I cried for father, and for mother too, 


first. But there was never anyone but 
‘unt Julia. She was—I don’t know how to 
ty it—quiet, and with lovely manners, but 


ird. That was it; she was always hard. 


Every birthday, every 
Christmas. Poor little things 
they were, I know now; but 
they always came, and al- 
ways late too, because we 
were never very long in one 
place, and they had to come 
through the bankers. When 
I was fifteen —I was a big 
girl too—she sent me a doll. 
| was old enough to see how 
pathetic that was. That was 
the year Aunt Julia gave me 
her pearls; but it was the 
doll I loved best. A little 
note pinned on it said, ‘For 
my baby.’ Aunt Julia did 
not want me to keep it; but 
I did. I used to take it to 
bed with me. And from that time I made up 
my mind that as soon as I could I would 
come home to my mother. I was her baby 
and she wanted me. I always believed my 
father was dead; I remembered how still he 
had been that dreadful day—he had never 
failed to open his arms to me before. 

“Then Aunt Julia died. In London. I 
had her letter of credit—she had arranged it 
that way, so that I could use it if anything 
should happen. And a letter to her lawyers 
and one to me. I brought them their letter. 
Mine only said that I would have the income 
from her money until I came of age, and 
then the whole of it; she said she hoped I 
would never do anything to disgrace the 
Bensons. Think of that, Oliver—and of 
him! But I didn’t know then; I only 
wanted to get home to my mother. I found 
her at last, in the place the last present was 
mailed from. I knew she must be poor. It 
little collar she had made herself 
\unt Julia had told me to give it to the 
chambermaid, but—I kept it.”’ 

“Dear! Then you found her?” 


Was a 


. a In a place called Peoria. And 
oh, so different from anything I had 
expected! In horrid rooms, so sick, and 
so—so frightened. But I loved her and she 
loved me. She could not let me go away 
from her for a moment at first. ‘My baby! 
My baby girl come home to me!’ she kept 
saying over and over. I had Aunt Julia’s 
money, and I made her more comfortable. 
And then—then—he came.” 

‘Benson !”’ 

She clung to me. ‘Oliver, how can it be? 
Aunt Julia said he was a professor of astron- 


omy—and he does not know a thing about 
the stars. I remember him as kind and 
old—I am sure he was old. And he is not 


old, not even now—not very! You have 
seen what he is! I remember him as loving 
me and so gentle and kind—and he doesn’t 
love me. What does it mean, Oliver?”’ 

What, indeed, could it mean? ‘This is a 
different man!” I exclaimed, on the first 
thought that came to me. 

“Oliver! He is my mother’s husband! 
And his name is Staley Benson!” 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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“Mum is 


the word! 


that prevents embarrassment 
from perspiration odor 


Look on the dressing-table of the 
woman who guards her feminine dainti- 
ness and you will find “Mum.” 

“Mum” is the word! 

For a quarter of a century “Mum” 
has been used by women of delicate 
taste and refinement to prevent the 
embarrassing odor of perspiration. 
More and more women are using 
“Mum” as they come to realize that 
it preserves, all day and evening, the 
sweet cleanliness and freshness which 
the bath imparts. 

“Mum” 

No matter where you may go—to 
the theatre, to the opera, the dance. 
No matter how active you may be 
how warm the room, how crowded the 
gathering, how closely you may be 
brought in contact with other people 
“Mum” will keep you free from all 


pecial Offer 


To introduce ‘““Amoray” (Powder Perfume), 
the distinctive feminine talc, we make this 
special offer. Send us soc and your de aler’s 
name and we'll send you both “Mum” and 
“Amoray”’ postpaid. Use coupon. 


1s the & ord! 


MUM MFG. CO., 


“Mum” “Amoray” Talc (powder perfume) 


1100 CHESTNUT 


Evans's Cucumber Felly 


body odors whether from perspiration 
or other causes. 

This dainty snow-white cream does 
not check perspiration nor interfere 
with any body function; and yet it 
prevents all body odors. It doesn’t 
irritate the skin nor injure the finest 
waist or gown. “Mum” is safe. 

“Mum” is the word! 

Get “Mum” at your store today. 

And now let us tell you about 
Amoray, the exquisite new talcum pow- 
der—really a Powder Perfume—with 
a delicate yet exotic fragrance com- 
parable only with the costly imported 
talcs. Different from other talcs, this 
clinging fragrance lasts all day. 

Get these aids to daintiness today 
at your store: 

“Mum,” 25c. Amoray, 35c. Or 
from us by mail postpaid upon receipt 
of price. See Special Offer below. 


Mum Mtg. Co. August 1922 
1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

] enclose ¢ Please S¢ nd 
me the articles checked below. 
“Mum” 25¢ ‘Amoray”’ 


Special offer ‘‘Mum” and 
“Amoray”’ 50c 
Name 


Address 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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1s voulook ata sleeping child, sleep seems almost the simplest of natural functions. 
It really is one of the me omplex. It leads deep into such sciences as physiology, 
neurology and psych where only the training of the specialist can follow it. 


e Fascinating Science 


of Sleep 


Some day, perhaps, a psychologist will write the drama of a sleep- 
less night. 

He will picture for you all the nerve-centers that won’t or can’t 
obey the desire for sleep. Show you the inner struggle for rest going 
on in the spinal cord and brain. 

Coming finally to the bed, spring and mattress you sleep on. 

* * 

Simmons has seized and developed the opportunity to follow 
science in making equipment for sleep. 

Take, as typical, Simmons Springs. 

Not a hit or miss “factory product.” 
from a full knowledge of s/eep 

The difference is hard to express in words. But compare the firm 
resiliency of a Simmons Spring with the best of the old-type bed 


But developed scientifically 
its source, causes and how to invite it. 


springs you ever slept on. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO 
(Executive Offices, Kenosha, Wis. 


NEW YORK MONTREAL 


When you ask your dealer for Simmons Springs, he will give you 
choice of three types 


The “ Kenilworth” Coil Spring The Simmons Box Spring 
The first bed spring to embody the science In which science takes the place of gue 
f balanced compensating com- work characteristic of old-style box springs. 
pression and tension, 


The “Slumber King” Spring 
Utilizing the elasticity of metal slats in 
balanced combination with the 
tension of helicals. 


Simmons Beds— Built for Sleep Simmons Springs— Built for Sleep 
$8.00 to $75.00 $5.50 to $50.00 
Simmons Mattresses— Built for Slee p— $10.00 to $60.00 


Be sure to see the Simmons Label on Bed, Spring and Mattress 
before you buy The Simmons Label is your assurance of sleeping equipment 


built for sleep. A\\_ genuine Simmons Beds, Springs and Mattresses have it. No 


chhers have. 


SIMMONS BEDS 


Built for Sleep 


‘ 


August, I: 


Lights Out 


(Continued from Page 103) 


“Your father’s name? But—by heaven, 
I don’t know what to make of it!” 

““Oh—you see what I mean when I say 
it’s a horrible nightmare? Can a man die 
and be alive again all different?” 

I drew her still closer, kissed her hair, 
warmed her two hands in mine. “ Dear, there 
is just one thing I see clearly! You raust 
come away from him, leave him, and your 
mother must come too.” 

“Do you think I have 
not tried to make her do 
that? You do not know 
how I have tried. You do 
not know mother. She is 
ill, and oh, so very weak, 
and always so frightened. 
She lives in fear or dread; 
but she will not leave him. 
She has begged and begged 
me to go away, to 
go where it is safe; 
that is how she 
speaks of it, al- 
ways — where it is 
safe. But she will 
not come with me.” 


HEN I say 

she is right. 
You must come /\ 
away, anyhow.” 

will! I never, never 
will, and leave her 
with him—terrified every time he goes out, 
every time he comes in. I cannot do much 
for her, but I can do a little to make her 
more comfortable. They send me a check 
every month, and in a few weeks now I 
shall be twenty-one, and have more. It’s 
no use, Oliver. I cannot leave my mother. 
Oh, if you could see her, how pitiful she 
is. 

On a sudden I asked, “‘ Astrea, what is it, 
exactly, that she is afraid of? Of him, or 
something else? What was it you threw 
into the water, here in the pool?”’ 

She drew away from me, trying to see 
my face through the darkness. ‘ You saw 
that?” 

“Yes, I saw that! 
you, but I saw it. 
away?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Not know?” 

“T only know that it was the thing he 
works on, the thing she is afraid of. I—I 
stole it, Oliver, when he was away. I hid it 
and brought it here when I got the chance 
and threw it away as far as I could, where 
he could never find it. I thought that 
might end the terror. But it didn’t. Oh, 
it did not! It made it a thousand times 
worse !”’ 

“But what was it, child? 
like?” 

‘“*Flat—metal—with lines on it. He does 
something with it, and those men come and 
take his work away, and mother is so 
afraid ——”’ 


I wasn’t spying on 
What was it you threw 


What was it 


GREAT illumination began to come to 
me. “Metal! Lines! By Jove!” 

“Do you know what it was?” 

“I’m beginning to see! If it’s what I sus- 
pect, a good many things are clearing up! 
But tell me, why was it worse? Who are the 
men that come?” 

“T don’t know. I have asked mother, but 
she only cries and begs me again to go away 
where it is safe. They came a few days after 
I threw away that thing. He had missed it 
and searched everywhere, and accused us 
both of taking it. That was the only time 
I ever saw poor mother turn against him. 
She said she would tell everything if he 
touched me. He has hated me even more 
since then, I think. But he couldn’t find it 
anyway. He shut himself up in the barn 
that’s where he works—and he stayed there 
all day, and the next and the next. Then 
the men came, at night. They always come 
at night. They talked with him, and I 
know he showed them what he had been 
working on. I think he had not made it as 
they wanted it. They accused him of having 
done something with the other one. They 
came in from the barn very angry. I put 


your 


the supper on the table. Mother was up- 
stairs. And then—then—I ranaway. I was 
afraid—afraid they’d find out what I had 
done. I could not stay there in the same 
house with them, Oliver! I knew they 
couldn’t find me on Top o’ the World. I had 
my jewelry with me—I was afraid I'd lose it 
again. I remembered the old letter box on 
I knew nobody ever looked in 
that. So I put it there 
Then somebody flashed a 
light at me. I thought it 
was one of those men. | 
ran and ran 

it was Green! 
Well ——” 

“When I got back to 
mother that day—you 
know—he gone, and 
oh, poor mother! She wa 
so ill and so frightened! 
She said they had had a 
terrible scene with him, and 
threatened him, and — 


the road. 


was 


‘ 


have more than 

threats to deal with 
before feng, my dear,” 
said I. 

“Ah, but he’s-— he’s 
a my father, Oliver! And 
\ mother, poor mother af 

“IT am going back to the 
house with you right now, 
and we'll have it out with 

with Benson. I shall tell him that we 
are going to be married at once. I shall have 
to go to Abingdon for a license and get a 
minister. Then, tomorrow, I shall carry 
you away—wait!—and your mother with 
us. If she is as ill as you say, she is in 
capable of judging for herself, and it’s your 
place to judge for her.” 

But in spite of all her protests I had my 
way, and went back to the house with her, 
only to find that my interview with Benson 
must be postponed. The car was gone again 
and, as far as our search revealed, Benson 
with it. 

“He will not be back to-night,” Astrea 
told me, ‘‘When he goes away at night he 
doesn’t come back, sometimes not for two or 
three days. We shall be all right, Oliver, 
mother and 

All the way home I deliberated whether 
or not I should inform the constable of the 
latest developments and of my suspicion; 
but to do that now would be to involve 
Astrea and her mother. There could be no 
harm in waiting until they were safely away 
from Bunting’s Hollow. Moreover, I should 
have enough to do, for the present, without 
attempting to deal with Benson. The stars 
were out—the morrow would be clear. | 
would keep to my agreeme: with Green, go 
with him to the Hollow tomorrow night 
and tell him everything on the way there. | 
should follow my plan of going to Abing 
don for the license, then take my love away 
with me. I thought I need tell no one, not 
even my mother, of what the day was t 
bring forth; I knew I could trust her to re 
ceive Astrea asa daughter; there was no one 
I felt certain, who would not be proud to di 
so. And after that was done, I should b 
free to do what I could to help old Bil 
Meanwhile I cordially damned Benson an: 
his crew. 


HE next day I hired a farmer neighbor t: 
drive me in his car to the countyseat, ha 
ing to wait with what patience I could muste 
until he was ready to depart. Abingdon is : 
good twenty miles from Cross Roads; an 
once there, I think I encountered every ob 
stacle that could interpose itself between 
man and a marriage license. It was alread 
late afternoon when we started for hom: 
and while I was miserably wondering wha 
Astrea must be thinking we had as nice 
blow-out as I have ever encountered. M 
neighbor had no spare gear; I finally secure 
a pick-up from a passing car, which droppe 
me a couple of miles from Cross Roads. 
At last I was in sight of my mother 
house. I was wondering whether to go hon 
for a minute or two before walking on | 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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THE SAFE 
DENTIFRICE 


AND EFFECTIVE 


introductory offer 


To Introduce in Every Home SQUIBB’S MAGNESIA DENTAL CREAM 


A New Achievement in the Care of the Teeth 


A full-size 50c tube will be given for the coupon below and 10c. Mail the 
coupon and the money to E. R. Squibb & Sons, 80 Beekman Street, New York 


HIS is the first dentifrice in which Milk of 

Magnesia has been made the principal in- 
gredient. It is a long-sought triumph, achieved 
only after years of experiment in the Squibb lab- 
oratories. For a great many years dentists and 
physicians have recommended Milk of Magnesia 
as the best available product to neutralize mouth 
acidity and for protection of the teeth, but never 
before has this scientific prophylactic been success- 
fully combined in a dental cream for general use. 


authorities for a dentifrice of correct composition. 


What will Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream 
do? Read this carefully. It cleanses the teeth 
thoroughly without dangerous abrasion. It is made 
to cleanse without ingredients which may injure 
the enamel. It neutralizes mouth acids by the efh- 
cient action of Milk of Magnesia, and thereby 
prevents decay from acid fermentation. It con- 
tains nothing to irritate the delicate membrane of 
the mouth. ‘These properties are the essentials laid 
down by physicians and dentists. It is delightfully 
effective and may be used by the youngest children 
with perfect safety. 


If you know the House of Squibb, you are aware 
that Squibb makes only products that are used and 
recommended by the medical and pharmaceutical 
professions and has always stood for the highest 


; . As the quality of Squibb’s Magnesia Dental 
ethical and professional standards. ; 


Cream can be appreciated fully only after actual 


It was at the request of physicians and den- use, this complimentary offer is made to you 
tal authorities that Squibb’s Magnesia Dental by E. R. Squibb & Sons. If you will cut out 
Cream was developed. “The Squibb laboratories this coupon and mail it with 10c to cover the 
offered most complete facilities and the as- cost of wrapping and mailing, you will receive 


surance of the necessary standards 
quality and purity. Squibb’s Magnesia 
Dental Cream meets the demands of dental 


full 50c tube of Squibb’s Magnesia 
Dental Cream, for trial. This offer expires 
August 31, 1922. 


of —_—. a 


SQUIBB’S TALCUM POWDER—To the woman 
who understands the true uses of talcum powder the 
Squibb product is indispensable Its delightful 
smoothness and delicacy are the result of Squibb’s 
perfected methods of preparation applied to the One 
finest Italian Talc Several delightful odors, also 0 
Unscented. ov 38 
SOL IBB’S COLD CREAM A perfect toilet requi- 
site. The materials combined in proper and scien- 
tific manner. Even the perfume is especially pre- \ of \ 
pared in the Squibb laboratories. There can be no 
comparison between Squibb’s Cold Cream and the 
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A SHELTERED Spor on the beach or in the woods; frankfurters. Cut in halves lengthwise while hot. 
the men gather wood fora fire, the girls set up a small Cut oval shaped rolls in halves, Remove soft cen- 
grill, and with this recipe, in a few minutes, you ters, Spread with butter, Place halves of frank- 
have one of the most delicious lunches you ever ate furters in halves of rolls. Spread thickly with Pre- 
at a picnic. mier Salad Dressing. Press halves together and 
FRANKFURTERS, PREMIER STYLE — Broil serve at once, 


NO! 
Premier Salad Dressing 
isn’t proud 


Leavers are sometimes very proud, but there is noth- 
ing snobbish about Premier Salad Dressing. 


Take the humble Frankfurter, for example—it ranks 
modestly in the social scale, but Premier, the aristocrat, 1s 
very glad to be found in its company. 

Introduce them to each other on your next picnic and 
see how wonderfully they get along together. Start in by 
building a neat little fire; lay the Frankfurters on the 
improvised grill, and toast them until they sputter. Then 
bring out the magic Premier bottle. 


A little Premier Salad Dressing over each one and the 
Folks who 


used to think that Frankfurters were very common food pass 


lowly Frankfurter takes on unwonted elegance. 


back for more Frankfurters, Premier Style, and proclaim 
them uncommonly delicious. 

Our little book, “Salads, Suppers and 
Picnics,” is full of surprises for picnic good 


times. Send your name on a postal for it. 
It is free. 


Salad 
Dressing 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 
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where the minister lived, when the sight of 
someone waving from the doorway made me 
run. My mother was there, waving, calling. 

“Oliver! Oliver! Come—come quick, 
son !”’ 

I was at her side in a minute. “Ollie, a 
woman’s here—she’s asking for you—I can’t 
make out what she wants.” 

Astrea! I gave my mother a quick look, 
went in. But it was not Astrea who was 
there on the sofa in my father’s study; not 
Astrea who raised her head when I entered 
the room. There was but small resemblance 
between my love and the worn and faded 
woman there, but I knew at once who she 
was. 

“Mrs. Benson! Astrea ——”’ 


AKE care, Ollie! She’s fainting!” my 
mother’s voice warned me. It was not 
until we had ministered to her for twenty, 
thirty minutes that she was able to speak. 

“‘He has—taken her—away ——” 

“What!” 

“Oh, wait, son! Let the poor soul tell 
it!” from my mother. 

‘“‘He went to—telephone—-those men. He 
would not let her stay with me. He said 
he—couldn’t—trust her. They are coming 
back—for the things—and me ——”’ 

I was on my knees beside the sofa. “ Mrs. 
Benson, how did you come here? You are 
very weak; how ——” 

The sick woman closed her eyes for a sec- 
ond. ‘You will not let him 
letthem . . . hurt . Astrea 
They are coming—back ——’”’ 

This time her eyes did not open. I 
jumped up, stared at my mother. ‘Ollie 
son! You go—you go right away! I'll tend 
to her—time enough to explain about it 
afterwards!” 

I gave her one swift kiss and a hug that 
lifted her from the floor; then I ran out. 
Ordinarily it did not seem far to Green’s 
house; that time I thought I should never 
get there. 

Green listened to my swiftly told story 
without so much as asking a question or ven- 
turing a remark, his underlip thrust out, 
his eyes on my face; and this time I told him 
everything, as briefly as I could. 

“We'll get ’em 
son! What you make 
out the piece of metal was 
that she threw away?” 

“What do you?’ I 
returned. / 

“Yeah. Same as / 
you do, I reckon! 
Well, they won’t be / 
back before dark. | 
I’d swear to that. | 
I’il telephone to 
the chief of police 
over to Abingdon, 
first off; then we'll 
go take a look over 
Bunting’s Hollow, 
just to make sure.” 


REEN went in 

to telephone; | 
then we stopped at my r 
mother’s house in the Pr 
hope of getting some- 
thing more from Mrs. “4 
Benson; but she was still \ 
unconscious. 

“You leave her to me, son, 
said my mother gently. “I take 
it you have got enough on your hands.” 

Nearing Bunting’s Hollow, we left the car 
far enough from the house to be out of sight, 
should Benson return. Except that the 
kitchen door was unfastened, the place was 
just as I had last seen it, the barn padlocked 
as before. I was for forcing it open, but 
Green stopped me. It was he who was 
thinking clearly now. 

“You let it alone,” said he, now that the 
affair had come to a crisis, showing himself a 
man and an officer of the law. ‘“‘ He wouldn’t 
have left it locked if his stuff wasn’t still in 
it. If they come back and find it broken 
into they won’t stop long, and there’s noth- 
ing around here can touch that eight- 
cylinder car. Won’t do any harm to take a 
look through the house, though.” 


we'll get 


We made our way into the dark house. 
Green had had presence of mind enough to 
bring a flashlight; but its gleam disclosed 
nothing more sinister than poverty itself. 
Only in two of the upper rooms was there 
any evidence of an attempt at making the 
place comfortable, and in those the sight of 
women’s garments sent me quickly down 
stairs again. I could not endure them there, 
things that Astrea had touched, perhaps 
worn, with Astrea away, suffering as I knew 
she must be with fear and anxiety. To think 
of her now was maddening; I forced myself 
to think only of the ugly work at hand 
Green joined me in the kitchen. 

“*Nothing to do but wait for ’em,”’ said he. 
“Now I'll tell you what we'll do, son. I got 
to go back—got my caows to milk. I want 
to telephone the chief again or meet him on 
the way; don’t want him running his car up 
here and scaring ‘em off. You won't want 
to leave before the girl gets here, I take it. 
You’ll have to dope out some way of getting 
her away from them. They ain't goin’ to 
submit to arrest without kickin’ up pretty 
lively, if they’re the kind we take ’em for. 
But keep out of their way, and don’t let 
‘em suspicion we’re on to ’em. I'll see you 
later.” 


INUTES dragged like hours. At last I 

heard the chugging of a motor. This 
time they were coming with lights on and at 
a speed that swung the car like the lash ofa 
whip as they turned into the driveway. From 
my place among the undergrowth I saw four 
people in it; my girl was on the back seat. 
Where, where were Green and the men from 
Abingdon? 

I heard them shove the barn door open; it 
shrieked its protest as they shoved it back 
again. I could not tell whether they had en- 
tirely closed it or not, but I was ready to risk 
anything to get to her. As cautiously as I 
could I wormed my way among the weeds 
and brambles until my hand touched the 
sleek back of the car. I heard a shuddering 
gasp of fear. 

“Astrea, hush!” I 
trea 

‘“Yes—here 

I found her, felt the ropes that 

bound her to the car. I think 

I have never known sucha 

\ moment of fury. It was 

\ my darling who had 

“erty > presence of mind in 


whispered. 


that instant. 
re no! Oliver— 
don’t! They will 
Wn 1| know if you set me 
= \\ free. Mother 
But I had her cold 
| | hands in mine. 
“She is safe —at 
my house,” I whis 
| myself to think 
| calmly. ‘* Don’t be 
frightened there 
are other men com 
ing. Police. But 
you’ve got to help, 
—A \ dear fu 
/ “Tell me 
‘*Benson is with 
them?” 
“Ves! He took me —’ 
a rs “T know. When he comes 


out make him let you go to 
your mother upstairs, to ——” 
“To get her ready—yes!” 

‘“Manage somehow to go alone. Then go 
up to your room and lock yourself in. No 
matter what happens, stay there. You 
trust me?” 

“Oliver!” 

“Then do as I say. No matter what hap- 
pens, stay there. Hush—they are coming!” 

DROPPED down behind the car, for 

against the light of a barn lantern I could 
see the figures of men moving. But only one 
came out, to disconnect the searchlight of the 
carand carry it into the barn, still attached to 
its long cord. I found Astrea’s hands again, 
and whispered, ‘Be brave. They will not 
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use. 
1 to 
self. 
the 
t of 
vn Could you face the responsi- 
ups bility of aingine up your child- 
<a ren inthe far frozennorth? Little 
shail John Hamilton has lived all of 
vaelf his short life in Carmacks, 
Yukon Territory, Canada. 


Here he is playing on the banks 


| he. of the famous Yukon River. 
got Healthy? Happy? Yes, and “his 
vant cheeks are as red as roses’’, says 
n on his friend C. P. Mack, who sent wi 
rup us his picture. 


vant 
e it. 
ting 
to 
etty 


He may be two long months’ 
journey from the United States 
and its green pastures dotted 
with cattle, yet he has his milk 


for. every day. 
t let } 
you | 
ast I | 
dat | 
ofa 
‘rom 
four 
seat. 
from 
n; it | + eye 
ie | H th l bab 
rn ow this smiling baby 
TIS 
eeds 
the ty came to thri ve 1n the ar north 
ering 
Ne EVER was the constant worth of Don’t experiment with your child’s 
Eagle Brand asa baby food more food. Eagle Brand has been the stand- 
clearly demonstrated than inthe case ard for 64 years. Grateful mothers 
that of John Hamilton Rosenburg, who from every part of the United States 
= % , lives in the far-away Yukon. have written enthusiastic letters to us 
was a nesters With climate and other factors against about want Eagle Brand Condensed 
had THE NATION'S : gal Milk has done for their children. They 
MILK him—still this baby thrived splendidly h 
. on Eagle Brand. He was fourteen ‘© | of its digestibility when other 
Condensed Milk months old when we heard his story. . rer 
will Evaporated Milk i. ta ol in building up babies who were piti- 
e is “a picture of health and the > 
shies sae tiie smartest little fellow I ever met”, says fully underweight and undernour- 
» ished—its availability and uniformity 
under unusual conditions, such as 
pe Baby John’s mother is an American. this case of little John Hamilton. 
whis She knew Eagle Brand is the best Doctors advise it in difficult feeding 
»rced infant food when for any reason’ cases—it is so easily digested. 
“on mother’s milk fails. She took no _ Eagle Brand is not a “prepared” food at all. 
+ aaa ————— chances with little John Hamilton It contains nothing but milk—pure milk and 
com and today be is eplendid, sturdy when mother’s 
help | Tade Mark of THE BorDE? N CoMP: ANY youngster. Eagle Brand Milk has cer Eagle Brand is for sale at your grocer’s or 
: i Oy tainly been a boon to mothers in such druggist’s. Every can contains fresh, pure, 
| isolated districts as this”, she writes. condensed milk, of a consistent high quality. 
rith 
si i Send for ‘The Best Baby”’ and keep your little one’s record. 
It is free. You'll value it in later years. A chart and book- 
comes let of information on infant feeding will be sent you also. 
go to t 
THE BORDEN COMPANY 
be their MiLK Wi 416 Borden Building New York 
No Kaing ted; and for additional reat 
You nature P8sition, each label will be 
BORDEN COM paNY 
r, for NEW YORK, U. S- A. 
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a GRISWOLD 
CAST IRON SKILLET 


— for every-day use, and 
company meals too! 


rice, tomatoes and peppers, 
and unusual desserts, such 
as sautéd bananas or pears, 
make interesting variations 
for your menu. 


\ HIN you want some 

thing a little different 
to serve for company, the 
Griswold cast tron skillet can 
help you out. 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Griswold cast iron skillets are 
made of the best quality iron, cast in 
uniform thickness, and with a beau- 
tiful satiny finish. They come in 
all sizes, from small ones 434 inches 
across the bottom to large ones 1314 
inches in diameter. You should 
have several sizes in your kitchen. 


Of course, it does duty winter 
and summer to cook the good old 
favorites such as ham and eggs, 
liver and bacon, and steak and 
onions. But—don’t forget that all 
those delicious sauté recipes men 
tioned in the cook books are made 
in iron skillets ! 

If your dealer does not carry 
them, write us and we will see 
that your wants are supplied. 


ried chicken, too, is always a 
treat when it is well prepared. 
Good tried vegetables, egg plant, 


THE GRISWOLD MBG. CO., Dept. N-2, Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


Vakers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 
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hurt you. T am going to hurry the police. 
Get into the house ¥ 

“Ves! Go—go!” 

I rounded the corner of the house, found 
the road, ran a way along it. But there was 
neither sight nor sound of the others I went 
back, caught the murmur of subdued voices 
from the direction of the car. A moment o1 
two later I made out that Astrea was in- 
deed going in, and, I thought, Benson with 
her. But I caught her words—I knew she 
spoke aloud so that I might hear. 

“T will not run away—how can T'll 
hurry—you can help them—we don’t need 
you!” And I knew that Benson returned 
to the barn. 

But where, where were Green and his men? 

Another five minutes, and the barn door 
opened Benson held the light, and the 
others brought out a heavy contrivance and 
put it into the car. Then again they went 
into the barn. 

What if they got off before the others 
came? What could I do? I thought of a 
spark plug—they would discover that imme- 
diately, take warring and escape; the woods 
offered shelter only too good in this black- 
ness. I raised the hood, found what I was 
looking for. Regardless of the danger of 
their coming, meeting the situation in the 
only way I could think of, daring everything 
in what I felt might be the last moment, I 
worked quickly; half a minute, and the dis 
tributor head was in my pocket, the hood 
down again That would hold them 
a while, I thought grimly. 


TTHEN [had to jump forthe bushes. This 
time, apparently, they were ready to 
bring out everything. I caught a faint clash 
once or twice as things were put into the car, 
saw their figures crossing the light; then a 
man mounted to the driver's seat, and after 
a second or two I heard a none-too-well- 
muffled curse. A quick 
question, the three of them 
gathered about the engine 
How long, how long, I 
thought, before Green and 
his men would come? I knew 
they were working fever 
ishly; I saw the form of one 
of them stooping in front of 
the radiator. I heard quick 
commands and more curses. 
If the minutes had 
seemed long before they 
were centuries now 
At last a calm voice spoke 
out, and a light flashed on 
the group by the car. 
“ Hands up, you! We've 
got you!” 
\ shot—a curse again 


the shuffling of men and the 


battering of against 
leaped for the scuttle 

“You ain’t needed here; 
look after the girl!” said 
Green's voice 


FOUND heron her knees, 

her hands pressed against 
her ears. “It’s all right, all 
over,”’ I told her. 

She lay against my breast, 
held close, breathing in 
broken sobs. 
‘*Mother I 
want to go tomy 
mother,’’ she P 
said. 

Late that 
night — or early 
in the morning 
I knew the rest, 
or all that I was 
to learn until 
Mrs. Benson 
could speak. 
“You heard the first shot?” the chief asked 
me. “‘They got Benson. Shot himdead. Said 
he had snitched on them. I figure he was 
their tool, but a clever one with his fingers, 
all right. Lord knows how much of his 
counterfeit they’ve passed. Country’s full 
of it likely. None of it passed in this state 


though—oh, they were smart ones, all right. 


Gov'ment’s been hunting for them for 
months. Last time they knew about °c: 
they were workin’ in Illinois. Well, it’s be¢ 
a good night’s work.”’ 

Life fluttered slowly back to Astrea 
mother. ‘‘The walk here was enough to } 
her in her weakened condition,’ the doct: 
told us. with nursing and ‘Care 

For a long week we kept her from talkin; 
but Astrea answered the question in he 
eyes. *‘He is safe, dear,’ she told her gent! 
“And those terrible men are in jail. Dor 
Worry, ry to sleep.” 

But the first 
question He is dead?” 


words sh¢ pol e were tl 


[WAST who had to tell her, for my po 

girl could not In the excitement tl 
night—he did not suffer, Mrs. Benson.” 

It was to my mother and myself tl 
Mrs. Benson eventually told her story. Th 
study had been made into a sick room bi 
cause of the chill days and the fire there. Wi 
found Wirs. Benson a gentle, timid woman 
asking for nothing but to lie still, watchin, 
her daughter, and sometimes myself, wit! 
wistful eyes. It was to my mother that shi 
turred most. 

“It’s been so long since I’ve known an 
other woman,” she said once. So the two 
women became friends, and on an evening 
when they had been “keeping each othe: 
company,” as my mother expressed it, Astrea 
and I went out for a walk in the moonlit 
road. When we came in my dear girl, tire: 
from her long days of nursing, went upstair 
I was about to leave the study when Mr 
Renson spoke: 

“Oliver, don’t go! I want to tell you 

I had known it must come. I sat dow: 
beside her, took one of her hands in min 
“Wait until you are stronger,”’ I said 
gently as I could. “Or never tell us. Don't 
don’t, if it hurts too much.” 

“You let her get it off h 
mind,” said my mother. \ 
body can’t rest when there 
something waiting to be sai 
that’s got to be said. She 
be all the better for it.”’ 

She was about to go 


but Mrs. Benson called he 


“You too, please. I want 
you both to know. Oliv: 
will tell my baby—I cannot 


There are things you car 
tell your own child 


\ Y MOTHER  sniffe 
“Anda lot they're 


ter off without findin’ out 


aid she ‘But as fs 
this 

Ve And there ar 
things we learn—only wl 
we are | kno | 
now have nitalo 
time. For vear But the: 
when it all happe ned 
didn’t know. I was youn 
and ignorant believ 


what they she told n 


She was strongerthan Il. 


was always like that —stror 
and hard—Julia was. M 
husband's sister. Older, 
was afraid of her. She ha 


not wanted him to mar! 
me. She was right—he wa 
above me. Too fine for m¢ 
How absurd it seems now 
in the light of full knowledg: 
that I had to shut my ey: 
when she said that. I had 
vision of Benson, scowlin 
shuffling, grimy, with flecl 
dé of foam at the corners of h 
mouth —and this delicat 
woman saying he was to 


fine for her! But Mrs. Ber 


son had not observed m 
she was looking into the fire, and as s| 
talked she looked twice at n 
mother as to one who would understan 
I think she did not once look at me. 

‘“He was a great man. Learned, and ri 
too—or so it seemed to me, who had ha 


once or 
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nothing before. T was young, sixteen, when 
I went there. They had a cottage in the 
summer near where I lived—Julia and my 
husband had. My aunt had died—she had 
brought me up on the farm, and her husband 
wasn’t the kind to like a young girl around 
anyway. I was glad when Miss Julia asked 


me to work for them. They were grand 
people, to me, and they lived in Cambridge 
in the winters. They were kind to me, even 


Julia, at first. And he—he taught me. In 
the evenings, for an hour or so. He said I had 
a good mind. But after a while Miss Julia 
didn’t like it. She was always that way 
devoted to him, but wanting him all to her 
self, jealous ol any friends he had, espec ially 
if they were women She came into the 
library one night when he was teaching me 

| was sitti by his side at the desk. She was 
very angry, and the next day she told me I 
was to go, that she would give me a month’s 
wages, but I was to go. He heard her, and 
came in. He asked her what she meant, and 
she said things about us that were not true. 
He took me by the hand—I loved him then, as 
I loved him always as long as he lived—and 
he sal 1: 

“*If what you have said is true, Julia, 
there is only one possible thing to be done. 
You cannot send my wife out of the house.’ I 
was frightened. I did not want to—I told 
him so. But he asked me if it was because 
1 could not be happy with an old man.” 


“AN OLD man!” I cried under my breath; 
but I was silenced by a look from my 
mother, and her quick gesture. 

“I told him it wasn’t that. I said I was 
not good enough for him, a servant girl and 
so young. He laughed, and put his arm 
around me, and said the first Benson who 
came to this country had been a cobbler by 
trade, and farming was as good a one and 
one to be as proud of. And we were 
married. I was happy, except for Julia 
Sometimes she would go away for a while; 
but she always came back. She was a hard 
woman. Then—then Astrea came. 

“Oh, it was wonderful to see him with the 
baby. He named her Astrea. Julia asked 
him once why he had called her that, and 
he said he had named her after her mother. 
I never knew what he meant—my name is 


Mary He was so proud of her. so sweet 
with her! IT used to sit and watch them to 
gether. Then—my baby was four years 


old—then Julia came back from Europe. 
Staley came with her.”’ 

I started. Suddenly I saw the light. 

“He was their nephew, named after my 
husband. IT always called my husband Mr. 
Benson. It seemed more natural. Staley 

as an artist; that is, he had been trying 


to be one. He had spent all his money; that 
is why he came back with Julia. She did 
not like him, but my husband was kind to 
him Julia called him the blact sheep ol th 
family, and-—-oh, I found out—how tru 
that wa But then, when he came, he wa 
oung, and gay, and handsome; and he wa 
ery kind to me He used to read to me; 
ometime ve took walks together. I did not 
know that Julia was telling my husband 


things that were not true 
cruel she was to me¢ 


I only knew how 


HEN—my husband hada stroke. Iwas 

so frightened—I loved him dearly—but 
Julia scarcely let me go into the room. One 
day when he was better and I had been sit- 
ting holding his hand, she came in and told 
me to go out, that I was disturbing him. He 
had fallen asleep, and I was afraid her voice 
would wake him. So I went out. I was cry- 
ing. I did not know that Staley was in the 
room at first. He was kind. He tried to 
comfort me. He put his arm about my 
shoulders and lent me his handkerchief—and 
Julia came in. . . . Oh, she was terrible. 
She dragged me in to where my husband 
was. 

‘IT found her in his arms,’ she cried out 
to him. He woke up—so startled! ‘I found 
her in his arms! Now will you believe me! 
Now will you rid yourself of this creature!’ 
she cried. The shock of it—killed him. I 
was—oh, I was wild! And the servants—and 
the doctor coming—and they brought As 
treain. . . And Julia said I was no fit 


woman to have a child, she said that my 
husband had given Astrea to her before he 
died. . . . ‘I haven’t done anything 
wrong,’ I told them. ‘I want my baby! I 
haven’t done anything wrong!’ 

“But she took my baby away. Only Staley 
was kind. He found a place for me to live; 
and a year later he asked me to marry him 
how grateful—I had to be! My 
heart was breaking for my husband and 
my baby. 


SO you see 


. LAST she was weeping a little. Tcame 

and sat by her side again. ‘And then 

the years passed, and your—Mr. Benson—I 
mean Mr. Staley Benson = 

‘We were very poor. He never could 


seem to sell his pir tures And—he did not 
like to work the way other men do. We were 
always going from place to place. After a 


time there were strange men who would 
come to see him. I knew he worked for 
them on those pieces of metal; I did not 
know until two or three years ago what the 
work was. It i 

“We know,” I told her. “We know all 
about that.’ 

** Always in some new place. Never letting 
me get to know anyone for fear they would 
find out. Oh, it was lonely! But he 
Staley—was all I had! They never let my 
baby write to me. I think I did not realize 
she was a big girl—until she came. I cannot 
tell you what that was—to have her come 
to her mother. After all those years! He 
Staley—was very angry. He was afraid she 
would find out. But he wanted her money 
too. He wanted—all of it. So he was pa 
tient, knowing she would have it all soon. 
That has been the worst part lately. Be 
cause—I know he and those men—had 
planned And when she told m« 
about Oliver—oh! I thought my _ heart 
would burst with gladness. . .” 

It was on Top o’ the World that IT told 
her—Astrea. The sick woman was sleeping 
quietly in the morning. October had come, 
and I lured my girl out into the golden air, 
across the fields to the pasture. Neither of us 
could have endured passing Bunting’s Hol 
low. Early frosts had bronzed the sweet fern 
and left their silver touches on meadow 
grasses; the hills were bright with colorin; 
leafage, and the giant maple on the pasture’ 
summit was a blaze of scarlet. 


W: MADE our way up to it, hand in 
hand, not hastening the joy of the 
moment when we should stand there together 
again. When we had found a sunny spot 
and were sitting side by side I told her the 
story of Mary Benson and the first Staley, 
her father. Astrea looked off across the 
hillowing hills, her face white with emotion 


her lips trembling from time to time She 
did not speak when I had tinished the stor 
ven then she only turned her head tow 

e¢, looked at me with brimming eye dear 


eve more than ever like those dee p springs in 
the woods that they always reminded me of 

“And now,” I said, ‘“‘now, my darling, we 
understand.”’ 

She shook her head sadly. Under 
stand—but ah, we understand too much! 
Phink what my poor mother has suffered!” 

“She shall have some good days yet, dear 
My mother and she have become such 
friends—she shall live with my mother, the 
first friend she has had in so many years 
They will go down the hill together—and 
both be glad.” 

Her dear head was against my shoulder 
“And we—glad, too, Oliver!” she said. 

Later, the sun high in the southern heaven, 
we turned for a long last look back at the 
pasture. The great old maple flared against 
the sky. 

“An altar flame,’’ I told her. “An altar 
flame, there on our Top ’o the World!” 

“A flame of thanksgiving,’ she said 
softly. 

And that is the story of Mary Benson and 
Astrea, her daughter. The poisonous weed, 
Staley Benson, need never touch your life 
remember that And now, little son, I have 
written through the long night, and day is 
against the windows. I am going upstairs 
to look at you sleeping within your mother’s 
arm. 


MIDDY SUITS and BLOUSES 


NDIVIDUAL styles—superior tabrics—excellent tailoring. ‘Saratoga’ Middy 
Blouses, Middy Dresses and Suits, Bloomers and School Dresses are approy ed 
by America’s foremost schools for every-day wear as well as “gym” work. Ex- 
ceptional values for girls 6 to 22 years of age are now shown in the new “Miss 
Write for it. “Miss Saratoya” gar- 


Saratoga” Fall Style Boo!.. 


ments are sold by good stores 1n most cities. It you cannot 


find them and want garments here illustrated, send us money 


order and we will see that you are served. 


Illustrated 
Left —Suit LIOA. Naval regulation blouse 
with full pleated skirt and separate crush 
helt-—-detachable that skirre may be 
VOTN Se] € se 
t apprentice knot d 
it-stit g; st vfeet and 
losings hand-embroidered. Of navy or 


black storm serge. Sizes 14 to 22, $13.50; 
6 to 14, $10.25. 


Center—Blouse 926. All-wool broad- 
cloth flannel in navy, red or Kelly green. 
Three rows braid on collar and cuffs; 
pocket; pearl buttons on cuffs. Sizes 14 


to 22, $4.50; 6 to 12, $4.15. 
Right— Patented Middy with detach- 


able collar and cuffs; fastening buttons 
concealed. A double-purpose garment. 
Insert pocket; three rows tape on collar; 
stars. Either navy serge collar and cuffs, 
or navy, red or Kelly green flannel. All 
sizes, $3.50. 

Right —Pleated, adjustable-belt bloom- 
ers of black sateen; one-piece, non-rip 
placket; elastic at knee; wide, one-piece, 
non-rip gusset seat. Sizes 14 to 2 
6 to 12, $2.00. 


CRIPPEN & REID 
Baltimore, Md. 


York Office 1182 Broadway 
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WUBRICATES 


TYPEWRITERS 
BICYCLES 


Handy Oil 


THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUS! 
LUBRICATES 


TWREE IN ONE 


There’s Only One 3-in-One 


Don’t make the mistake of asking for “machine oil.” 
and you may not. 


You may get 3-in-On« 


Say “3-in-One.”” Then look for the Big Red One on the bottle or Handy Oil 
Can. That’s the safe, sure way to avoid substitutes. 


3-1n-One 
is a pure, highly refined oil compound. 
Contains no grit or other injurious 
substance. Won’t become gummy or 


turn rancid. 


\ perfect lubricant for sewing 
chines, vacuum cleaners, talking 


chines, electric fans, locks, bolts, 
window catches—every light mecha 
nism about the house that ever needs 


oiling. 


Cleans and polishes finest furniture, 


The High Quality 
Household Oil 


woodwork, linoleum and 
Prevents rust on all metals. 


Sold at all good stores in 1-072., 3-07. 
and 8-oz. bottles and in 3-0z. Handy 


ma Oil Cans. 
ma 


FREE. Sample and Dictionary. Send 
postal for generous sample and Di 
tionary of Uses. Both free. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 O. Broadway, New York City 
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A Sally Whipple Dinner Menu 


Lately mother 
has improved her pies 


Cream of Celery Soup 
*Braised Beef 
Waldorf Salad 


*Rolls Butter 


*Apple Pie Coffee 


*The star indicates all dishes in this 
menu that can be cooked in Fry’s 
Other menus and 
practical recipes are in ““A Week- 
End with Sally Whipple,” sent 


Oven Glass. 


FREE on request. Write H. C. 
Kry Glass Co., Rochester, Penna., 
mentioning your dealer’s name. 


To the rarest skill in pie- 
making add the use of Fry’s 
Oven Glass, and you will have 
a more delicious pie than skill 
alone could ever produce. 


The heat fairly streams into 
the pie from top and bottom of 
the oven, so that the pie bakes 
more quickly, more evenly, and 
comes out with a top crust beau- 
tifully browned, a bottom crust 
thoroughly done. 


Scalloped or au gratin vege- 
tables, macaroni and cheese, 
stuffed onions, baked potatoes, 


*Baked Potatoes 


RYS 


OvenGlass 


She Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 


shirred eggs, dainty desserts — 
all are improved when cooked 
in Fry’s Oven Glass. Food is 
appetizing, served on the table 
in these beautiful glass dishes. 
For Fry’s Oven Glass catches 
the light and reflects glorious 
tints, no less than a tinge of the 
aristocratic mother-of-pearl, 
the glowing yellow of the opal, 
and the blue of an English sky. 


In leading department, china, 
hardware you will 
convenient assorted sets, 


and stores 
find 
also single pieces priced from 15c 


up (slightly higher in Canada). 


y 
Utility Tray 


$1] 90 


Manufactured by H.C. Fry Glass Co., Rochester, Penna. 


August, 19 
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1922 


Casserole 


75 


‘ugust, 1922 
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(rocheted Insertions for Ftousehold and ‘Dress 


UMPING, which trims so 
attractively the frock at the 
right and for which a detail 
is given in the photograph 
below, is one of the most 
usable of crocheted inser- 
tions. Being simple and 
| Plain, but with a very defi- 
nite character of its own, it is extremely 
smart on blouses, dresses and collar and 
cuff sets. The stitch is strong, effective and 
quickly made, and laundering not only ren- 
ders it fresh and pleasing, but shrinks the 
thread, making the insertion compact and 
firm. 

One should begin by making twenty chain 
stitches for an insertion seven bumps wide; 
that is, about an inch wide if one uses Num- 
ber Seventy crochet thread. This lace can 
be planned in different widths by laying it 
out with more or less bumps in mind; but 
there must always be an uneven number of 
them. For each extra pair of bumps one 
adds five chain stitches at the start, thus 
producing a neatly finished edge or end asa 
beginning. 

Upon completing the chain stitches one 
reverses or starts back on the second row 
of crocheting; and here begins the bumping 
stitch, which uses up a good deal of thread 
and should not be made or wound too 
tightly, for then it is impossible to pull the 
crochet hook out through the finished bump. 

One begins by taking or wrapping a thread 
round the front of the hook, then by twisting 
the implement completely around backward 
and taking up a thread from the rear, then 
forward again. This is done in all eight 
times, alternately from front and back, four 
times forward, four times backward. 


Bumping (an be Alade in the Dark 


HE motion, which looks very rapid, and 

in fact soon becomes so, is puzzling and 
amusing to watch as the steel hook flashes 
back and forth. The winding being done, one 
pulls a thread right through the bump and 
the chain stitch still upon one’s hook. This 
binds and completes one bump. Another 
chain stitch is made and a second bump com- 
pleted. Then a single stitch is taken through 
the thirteenth original chain stitch—count- 
ing from the very beginning. Another chain 
stitch is made to start the second pair of 
bumps, which is caught through the eighth 
chain stitch. The third pair is caught through 
the third stitch. Now just one bump is 
crocheted and bound. To connect this with 
the very beginning of the chain stitch one 
makes a triple column or long stitch and 
then turns around and starts the third row of 
stitching by immediately making a chain 
stitch and bump. In other words, each bump 
is built upon a single chain stitch on the in- 
side and is locked or bound by a correspond- 
ing one on the outside. 

From the above point the work becomes 
doubly easy and could probably be executed 
by a blind person, as at the end of each pair 
of bumps or at the termination of the line, 
one links one’s hook through the big open 
space directly below instead of into a par- 
ticular chain stitch, a trick which is not onlv 
easy but strong. From time to time it is well 
to stretch gently the lace in order to pull 
the edges out even, so the center will not 
buckle up but lie flat. This produces a 
tearing sound which is only the readjusting 
of the threads. The wide in- 
sertion on the bureau or side- 
board cover is an unusually 
handsome crocheted design. 
For the first row chain 
twenty-three, two double cro- 
chet in fifth chain from hook, 
chain two, two double crochet 
in next chain, chain five, skip 
five stitches and one double 
crochet in next stitch, chain 
five, skip five stitches and two 


Hours were spent ravel- 
ing and counting stitches, 
in order that you might 
have directions for the im- 
ported insertion at right. 


double crochet in next stitch, 
chain two, two double cro- 
chet in next stitch, 
skip two stitches and 
one double crochet 
innext stitch, chain 
four and turn. 

Second row. 
Two double cro- 
chet in center of 
shell, chain two, 
two double cro- 
chet in center of 
same shell, chain 
two, skip two 
chains of previ- 
ous row and one 
double crochet in 
next three stitches, 
one double crochet in 
double crochet, one 
double crochet in next three 
chains, chain two, two double 
crochet in center of shell, chain 
two, two double crochet in cen- 
ter of next shell, one double 
crochet in first chain, chain 
four and turn. 

Third row. Work a shell in 
center of shell, one double cro- 
chet in second chain,one double 
crochet in next four double cro- 
chet, skip one double crochet 
and one double crochet in next 
four double crochet, one double 
crochet in next chain, work a 
shell in center of shell, chain 
four and turn. 

Fourth row. Same as sec- 
ond row. 

Fifth row. Work a shell in 
center of shell, chain five, one 
double crochet in center double 
crochet, chain five, work a shell 
in center of shell, chain four 
and turn. 

Repeat second, third, fourth 
and fifth rows three times, 
making seventeen rows of 
banding, chain eighteen, turn and slip stitch 
in top of thirteenth row, chain two, slip stitch 
in twelfth row, turn and work thirty-three 
double crochet over chain, two rows of band- 
ing. *Chain one, skip one double crochet of 
half circle and double crochet in next stitch; 
repeat from * fifteen times. Chain one and 
slip stitch in banding, chain two, slip 
stitch in next row of banding. *Chain five, 
skip two open meshes and work a shell in 
the third mesh, and repeat from * four 
times. Chain five, make two rows of shell, 
chain two, slip stitch in banding, chain three, 


turn and slip stitch in slip 
stitch of previous row, 
chain three, work a 
shell in center of 
shell, chain three, 
repeat from * four 
times. Chain 
three, two rows 
of banding. 
Chain ten *sin- 
gle crochet in 
center of shell, 
chain ten, re- 
peat from * four 
times. 
Slip stitch in 
banding, chain 
three, slip stitch in 
banding, and work 
seventeen double cro- 
chet over each loop, 
two rows of banding, 
chain one. *Skip one 
double crochet and 
19 double crochet in next 
stitch, chain one, repeat 
from * fifty times. Slip 
stitch in banding, chain 
three, slip stitch in 
banding and work an- 
other row of open 
meshes, two rows of 
banding, chain five. 
*Skip three meshes and 
work a shell in the fol- 
lowing mesh, chain five 
and repeat from * eleven 
times. 


On the Home Stretch 


LIP stitch in banding, 

chain two, slip stitch 
in banding, chain two, 
slip stitch in center of 
loop. *Chain two, work 
a shell in center of shell, 
chain two, slip stitch in 
center of loop, repeat 
from * eleven times. Two rows of banding, 
chain three, slip stitch in slip stitch, chain 
three. *Work a shell in center of shell, chain 
three, slip stitch in slip stitch, chain three, re- 
peat from * eleven times, slip stitch in band- 
ing, chain three, slip stitch in banding. Chain 
four. *Work a shell in center of shell, chain 
four, slip stitch in slip stitch, chain four, re- 
peat from * eleven times, work a row of band- 
ing and repeat from beginning for desired 
length. When working the last row of sec- 
ond and succeeding motifs, join together at 
first scallop with a slip stitch. 

Last row of second half of insertion. Chain 
four, slip stitch in slip stitch, chain four, two 
double crochet in center of shell, join to 
lowest scallop of previous motif, two double 
crochet in same shell, chain four, slip stitch 
in slip stitch, chain four, two double cro- 
chet in center of next shell, chain thirty- 
five, join to fifth scallop of first motif on 
other half of insertion, one single crochet in 
each stitch of chain, two double crochet in 
center of same shell, chain four, slip stitch 
in slip stitch, chain four, two double crochet 
in center of next shell, chain thirty-five, join 
to fourth scallop of first motif. Work two 
more scallops with bands joining the two 
succeeding scallops of first motif. The next 
two scallops are joined to two center scal- 
lops of second motif on other 
half of insertion. The follow- 
ing four scallops are joined 
with bands to second, third, 
fourth and fifth scallops of 
third motif. All motifs are 
joined in the same manner 
and the bands are tacked at 
crossing with slip stitch or 
needle and thread. The end 
bands are made shorter to fit 
space. 


* 


At the left above is a de- 
tail of the “bumping” 
which trims the frock of 
white handkerchief linen 
sketched at top of page. 


COURTESY OF THE GUILD OF THE NEEOLE AND BOBBIN CRAFTS 


HAT coveted “knack” 

of preparing unusually 
tempting dishes can easily 
be acquired. There’s no 
mystery about it at all. 
Women who possess it 
have learned that careful 
planning goes a long way 
toward the success of a 
meal. These women are 
ever on the lookout for 
choice recipes; always try- 
ingsomething new; forever 
surprising their friends 
with foods that have a 
touch of originality. 


Tempting Campfire Dishes 


Campfire Marshmallows 
have brought the “knack” 
of preparing tempting, 
dainty foods into thou- 
sands of homes. They have 
helped to simplify the per- 
. 

plexing problem, “What 
to Serve’. 

They are the food marshmal- 
lows, fine in texture, delicate in 
flavor. Pure high-quality marsh- 
mallows; the best sweets for 
children. The handy new pack- 
age keeps them “fresh to the 
last marshmallow”. Two sizes 
the 3 oz. confection size and the 
big 6 oz. package which is most 
economical for food use. Rec- 
ipes printed on each package. 
Beautiful Camptire Recipe Book 
contains the complete set of 
Alice Bradley’s Campfire rex 
Ipes; a pleasing variety of tempt 
ing dishes. Write for this book. 


The Campfire Company 
CookeryDept.M, Milwaukee,U.S.A. 


Campfire Tarts 


Cut plain or puff paste in four-inch 
squares, bring each corner to the center 
and press firmly in place. Chill thor 
thly, then bake in a hot oven. In 
enter of each tart place one-halt 
cn in the ity of the peach 
lace a Campfire Marshmallow. Put in 
hot oven and leave until marshmallow 
softens, which should take less than 
five minutes. Arrange on serving dish 
and serve with peach syrup. 
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On Sale 
July 1st 


fF. 


No. 182—$1.00 No. 166—65c No. 158 —$1.65 


Above prices obtain except in Canada and Foreign Countries. 


WHAT YYOMEN OF GOOD TASTE 
REALLY YYANT IS QUALITY 


ROYAL sociETY 


Pat. 


ART NEEDLEYYORK MATERIALS 
EMBROIDERY PACKAGE OUTFITS 


By their unchanging high quality, have won and retained the favor of 
women to whom Quality means most. The Fall Line, which is displayed 
at first-class stores, on and after July 1st, surpasses all previous showings. 


The established quality reputation of Royal Society Packages and their 
many advantages over others, in no way decrease our efforts to constantly 
improve and in every way possible increase our service to needlewomen. 


In the Fall Line this is especially noticeable. The added variety of useful 
articles and gift items; newness of designs and materials; finest workman- 
ship; completeness; characteristic Embroidery, Patchwork, Hand Tinting, 
Pastel and Celesta Embroidery, Appliqué, Cross Stitch, etc., in addition to 
the usual simple kinds of Stitchery; AND A REDUCTION IN PRICES, 
still maintaining the Royal Society high standard of quality throughout. 


‘Everything is in the Package,” thus requiring only the embroidery tor 
which floss is also included, and if you have never embroidered before, the 
simple directions tell you how. Fall Line prices range from 35c. to $2.00, 


Stylish Dresses for Children, Baby Articles, Ladies’ Dainty 
Undergarments, Negligees, Boudoir Caps, Tea and Fudge 
Aprons, Luncheon and Vanity Sets, Napkins, Card Table 
Covers, Towels, Pillow Tubing, Novelty Handkerchiefs, 
Dresser Scarfs, Centerpieces, Laundry Bags, Tie Racks. 


THE NEW “TUMBLEDUMS" ~—Kitty and Jumbo have joined the ““Tum- 
bledum"’ family and are the cutest, most delightful articles for children. 
They cost only 50c. each, but will give a wealth of happiness to the kiddies. 


Send for Complete Illustrated Circular. 


For many years the Royal Society trademark has been recognized as a 
symbol of perfection on Art Needlework Materials. 


lhrough the infinite care and supreme quality which have gone into their 
development their reputation for superiority has been justly merited. 


From the Royal Society lines of embroidery and crochet materials you may 
choose a thread particularly suited to the kind of work you have in mind, 
feeling assured of utmost durability and a quality that never changes. 


There is an especially made Royal Society thread for every kind of hand 
embroidery or crochet in white and complete lines of fast colors. Also 
Boiling Dye colors in short skeins that withstand severe laundering. 


Royal Society Products are available at all first-class shops. 


H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. 


New York City 


Union Sq. West 
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cA Sweater and Scarf for Gollege 


By EvsA KRAWIEC 


N out- 
of-the- 
ordinary 

sweater that Is 
certain toappeal 
to the college 
girl is of gray, 
with a_ border 
done in the 
‘‘waffle stitch,” 
and a braided 
girdle of gray 
and orange. It 
may also have 
an orange- 
colored vest if 
one wishes. The 
materials re- 
quired are 11 
ounces of gray 
shetland floss 
and 1 ounce of 
orange, size 6 
amber needles 
and size 12 steel 
needles for the 
cuffs. Silk- 
wool floss or 2 
threads of Ice- 
land wool may 
be used in place 
of shetland, as 
may knitting 
yarn; in the lat- 
ter case it would 
be advisable to 
use finer needles. 
Five stitches 
equal 1 inch in 
width. Fora 
size 360, cast on 
93 stitches for 
back, knit 14 
ridges plain for 
border in gray 


yarn. Then use 
orange, knit 3, 
slip 2 gray 


stitches, knit 3, 
slip 2 gray, and 
so on to end of 
needle, ending in 


knit 3. In next 
needle purl the 
orange stitches 


and slip the gray 
stitches in purl 
fashion with yarn in front of needle, as this 
is the wrong side of work and the orange yarn 
must not show in slipped stitch on right side. 
Repeat these 2 needles once more, then 
change to gray yarn and knit 3 ridges. Knit 
2 more blocks same as first, always having 
the 3 plain ridges between. If desired, a 
wider border of 4 or 5 blocks can be made. 
Knit 3 plain ridges after last orange block. 
This finishes border. The body of sweater is 
knit in jersey stitch; that is, 1 needle plain 
and 1 needle purl—the latter on wrong side 

until the work measures 20 inches in length. 
Then cast on 10 stitches at each side of work 
6 times, until 60 have been cast on at each 
side. Knit until sleeve in its widest part 
measures 7 inches. Then count the rows at 
cuff end for future reference. The work is 
now to be divided for fronts. Knit 98 stitches 
and put on a stitch holder, bind 17 stitches 
for neck, and knit 14 needles on the other 
98 stitches for shoulder. 
Now cast on, all at one 
time, 24 stitches for front. 
The first 8 stitches at neck 
are to be knit plain always 
to form ridges, the other 
stitches in jersey stitch as 
usual. Knit until the cuff 
end of sleeve measures 
twice as many rowsas when 
counted. Then begin to 
bind 10 stitches each time 
at cuff end, for 6 times, or 
until the 60 stitches are 
bound off. Then continue 
on the remaining stitches 
until the length of front 
corresponds to the length of 
back. Now knit the “‘ waffle 


It is a very attractive sweater, and when Miss Billie 
Burke wears it it becomes doubly desirable. 


stitch” border, 
but continue to 
knit the 8 
stitches at be- 
ginning plain so 
border contin- 
ues. In knitting 
the orange al- 
ways change 
after the 8th 
stitch by drop- 
ping gray yarn. 
Then knit the 
plain ridge bor- 
der. Knit other 
front in same 
manner. CUFFs: 
With steel nee- 
dles pick up 40 
stitches, knit in 
ribbing of 2 
plain and 2 purl 
for 4 inches, do 
all binding 
loosely. 

COLLAR: Pick 
up 89 stitches 
around neck, 
knit first and 
last stitches in 
ridges, others in 
jersey stitch, 
which must be 
reversed; that 
is, the right side 
is knit on wrong 
side of sweater, 
as it turns back. 
After the 2 
inches of jersey, 
knit 3 ridges, 
then ‘‘ waffle 
stitch”’ same as 
border. First and 
last 8 stitches 
must be knit in 
ridges always to 
match border 
down fronts of 
sweater. Finish 
collar after last 
waffle with 6 
plain ridges; 
bind. 

The vest is 
made separately, 
and may be at- 
tached with snaps. Cast on 25 stitches with 
gray varn, knit 14 ridges plain for border, 
then “waffle stitch” until piece is desired 
length. For girdle braid 4 lengths of yarn, 
each length being about 2! yards and con- 
taining 10 strands of yarn. Have 3 in gray 
and 1 in orange. Knot ends to form tassel. 

A colorful sports scarf, especially one knit- 
ted in zigzag stripes of gray, orange, blue 
and black, is a delightful addition to the col- 
lege girl’s wardrobe. ‘Two ounces of gray 
shetland floss and 1 ounce each of orange, 
blue and black are required, and number 6 
celluloid needles. If a lighter-weight scarf is 
desired Iceland yarn may be used; but it will 
be narrower. 

First, cast on 58 stitches in gray yarn, the 
principal color. Knit 8,* yarn over, knit 1, 
yarn over, knit 8, knit 3 together, knit 8,* 
and repeat between *, ending needle in knit 
7 and knitting last 2 stitches together. The 
next needle is knit plain, 
knitting the “yarn over” 
stitches also as a stitch, and 
always ending the needle 
in knit 2 together. The 2 
needles form the pattern, 
which is knit throughout 
the scarf. Knit 8 ridges of 
gray, 1 ridge of black, 3 
ridges of orange, 1 ridge of 
black, 3 ridges of blue, 1 
ridge of black, 3 ridges of 
orange, 1 ridge of black, and 
then repeat the run of colors 
from beginning. For fringe, 
wind yarn overa5-inch card- 
board and knot 3 strands as 
closely as desired. This scarf 
is made 2 yards in length. 
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Has your baby the vitality resist 
the many forms summer 


O you know that your baby’s health 
depends partly on the skin? Thou- 
sands of nerves have their centers near its 


surface. They tell baby’s brain of every 
itch, burning or chafing sensation. An 
uncomfortable skin means a ‘‘nervous’’ 
baby. 

Because it speedily banishes itching, 
chafing and tormenting irritations, 
Johnson’s Baby Powder relieves the 
nervous fidgeting so harmful to health 
in summer. 


cA Safe way to win Health- 
Building Sleep 


Above all things, it is sleep—hours 
and hours of it—that stores the energy 
needed to keep baby well. See that 
baby gets plenty of it. 


Physicians recommend this safe, nat- 
ural method of making sleep more 
restful: 


Every day after the customary warm 
water bathing, sweeten your baby’s 
soft skin with a “‘powder bath.” Dust 
plenty of cooling, soothing, com- 
forting Johnson’s Baby Powder 


Strength must 
be stored by 


sleep and comfort 


More babies fall ill in summer, 
according to physicians, than in all the 
rest of the year. Every ounce of their 
energy must, be guarded if infants are 
to keep well and grow. Fiery rashes, 
chafing, sleeplessness, crying and ner- 
vousness—all these things which lessen 
strength—must be prevented. Ways of 
doing this are described below. 


Your Druggist is More 


Than a Merchant 


Even children know this fact. 
One of life’s first lessons is 
**Try the Drug store when- 
ever you need relief and com- 


J fort.” Yes—and quality. 
ToreT*BABY 
Millions of Happy Babit 
(it is not expensive and you {s\x PowDER 
can use it generously) all Sox) | Our records show th 
over the tender body, mas- AND millions of babies have e 
NURSERY 


saging it gently under the rower 


arm-pits, behind the ears 
and in all the folds and “s' 
creases. The beneficial pow- 
der puts the skin at ease. 
Your gentle rubbing lulls @@ 

the nerves. Baby is ready ‘ 
to fall asleep the minute it is 


back in the crib. 


Four reasons why physicians 


prefer Johnson’s 


1—It is made by Johnson & Johnson— 
makers of Red Cross Absorbent Cot- 
ton and 400 other articles for the 
medical profession. 

2—In their practice Johnson’s Baby 
Powder proves more cooling and 
soothing. 

3—It was first suggested by a noted skin 
specialist especially for use on tender 
baby skin. 

4— Johnson’s Baby Powder does not clog 
the pores or cover the skin with a 
shiny, moisture-proof film. 


joyed the beneficial con 
forts of Johnson’s Bab 
Powder. And this summe 
thousands of new babies wi 
also enjoy skin-comfor 
thanks to Johnson’s. 


iSA 
BRUNSWICK, N.J 


TISEPTIC 
TALCUM 


BORATED 


Use Johnson’s Baby Po' 
der regularly for a week 
One generous massage 
day and several powderings. Dust it 
the groin after each toilet. You wil! | 
rewarded by a happy, sleep-loving bab 


© 1922, J«J 


Free to mothers, a helpful booklet 
“Summer Care of Babies.”” Your addres 


Jounson & JOHNSON 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Baby Powder 


Best for Baby—Best for You 
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(rocheted and Needlework Buttons 


M-arRILLA TERRY GILBERT 


OR the button at 

the left, cover a 

mold with the silk, 
cotton or linen of your 
frock—in this instance 
it was blue linen—and 
do the work in con- 
trasting or matching 
thread. 

Fasten thread near the edge on underside 
of button, cross to opposite side, take one- 
quarter-inch stitch under edge of button, 
continue to cross strands until there are 
sixteen. Now tie in center of the button 
where strands cross, pass thread over and 
under each strand three or four times, then 
weave over and under on four strands, 
working back and forth for one-quarter inch. 
Drop a strand on each side, and weave over 
the two remaining center strands for one- 
quarter inch, return to center by pushing 
needle through the woven section, and re- 
peat other three sections, forming a cross. 
Between each arm of the cross, weave back 
and forth one-quarter inch over the two 
discarded strands of first row; when finished 
slip needle under the cloth to get to the 
underside of button to fasten the thread. 


GAIN blue linen 
covers the mold, 
but this time it is cov- 
ered with a crocheted 
jacket of white. First 
chainthree, joininring. 
Row one —ten single 
crochet in ring, with 
one chain between each 
single crochet. Row two—one single crochet 
in one chain of first row, chain three, one 
single crochet in next one chain, chain three, 
one single crochet in next one chain—repeat. 
Row three—slip stitch to top of chain three, 
chain three, two single crochet in top of next 
chain three, chain three, two single crochet 
in top of next chain three—repeat. Row 
four—slip stitch to top of loop, chain four, 
two single crochet in next loop—repeat. 
Row five—slip stitch to top of chain four, 
chain four, one double crochet in next chain 
four, chain one, one double crochet in next 
chain four—repeat. 
Fit over the cloth-covered bone or ivory 
button mold and fasten with one single cro- 
chet in each double crochet of row five. 


this button 
by chaining two. 
Row one—single cro- 
chetin first chain stitch, 
chain four, one double 
crochet in same chain 
stitch, chain two, one 
double crochet in same 
chain stitch,chain two, 
repeat until there are six double crochets, 
join to second chain of chain four, making 
seven sections. Row two—one single crochet, 
one double crochet, one single crochet, in 
each section of row one. Row three slip 
stitch to top of double crochet of last row, 
chain four, one single crochet in top of next 
double crochet, chain four—repeat. Row 
four—slip stitch to top of loop of last row, 
chain eight, one triple crochet in next loop, 
chain three, one triple crochet in next loop 
repeat. 

Fit over cloth-covered mold and make 
one single crochet in top of each loop of 
chain three, with one chain between. 


OR this needle- 

work button first 
cover a bone button 
mold with cloth. This 
pattern is made on 
twenty-one strands. 
Fasten thread under 
edge of button, cross to 
opposite side, cross 
again and recross until there are twenty-one 
strands; tie securely in the center. Weave 
over and under each strand three or four 
times around, then weave over and under 
three strands for one-third inch, drop strand 
at left side, and weave over and under the 
two remaining strands for one-quarter inch, 


drop another strand at left, and work over 
and over the last strand to the end. Finish 
each section, seven in all, like first. 


HE weblike cover- 

ing of the button 
at the left is made with 
needleand thread. First 
cover above button 
mold withcloth. Fasten 
thread at underside of 
button near the edge, 
cross to opposite side, 
fasten with stitch one-quarter inch long, 
cross again to opposite side one-quarter inch 
from starting point, take one-quarter inch 
stitch and repeat, crossing the strands until 
there are fifteen. Tie securely at center and 
fasten the sixteenth strand to underside of 
button. Now fasten thread at center and 
work over each strand, as if taking back 
stitches for half an inch, then work over and 
over each strand separately to the end. 


TART this very sim- 
ple but effective 
button by chaining two. 
Row one —one single 
crochet in first stitch of 
chain two, chain seven, 
one double crochet in 
same stitch of chain, 
chain four, one double 
crochet in same stitch of chain—repeat until 
there are six double crochets—there should 
be seven sections. Row two—slip stitch to 
top of chain four of last row, chain eight, one 
triple crochet in top of next loop of chain 
four, chain three, one triple crochet in next 
loop—repeat. 
Fit over cloth-covered mold and make 
one single crochet in top of each loop of 
chain three, with chain one between. 


NE need only know 
how to crochet a 
chain to make this but- 
ton. You chain three, 
then join in ring. First 
row. ten single crochets 
in ring. Second row, 
chain ten, one single 
crochet in single cro- 
chet of last row, chain ten, one single crochet 
in next single crochet. Continue until there 
are ten loops of ten chain. Third row, chain 
three, single crochet in first loop, chain three, 
one single crochet in next loop—repeat. 
Fit over cloth-covered bone or ivory but- 
ton mold and make one single crochet in 
each loop of chain three. 


HE button at the 

left isan unusually 
handsome and aspiring 
affair. First chain four, 
joinin ring. Row one 
eight single crochets in 
ring. Row two—two 
rollstitches(eighttimes 
over) in each single 
crochet of first row. Row three—two double 
crochets in top of each roll stitch of last row. 
Row four—one single crochet in each double 
crochet of row three. 

Fit over cloth-covered bone or ivory but- 

ton mold and fasten with one slip stitch in 
every other single crochet of last row. 


O MAKE row one, 
chain two, seven 
single crochets in first 
stitch of chain. Row 
two two single cro- 
chets in each single cro- 
chet of first row, taking 
up the back loop of 
stitch only. Row 
three—single crochet in first single crochet, 
two single crochets in next single crochet, 
one single crochet, in next single crochet, two 
single crochets in next single crochet, repeat. 
Rows four, five and six—one single crochet in 
each single crochet of last row. 
Fit over cloth-covered bone mold and 
slip stitch once in every other single crochet 
for two rounds. 


DOUBLE DOUBLE 
TOE KNEE 
DOUBLE 
HEEL 


At Last—A Sturdy School Stocking, 25¢ 


A stocking which frees you from that 
darning, darning, everlasting darning 


Welcome news, isn’t it? 
the bug-a- boo of mothers. 

The Parker-Knit School Stocking lifts that mending worry from 
millions of busy mothers. See the extra double knee that’s hard to 
wear out, the extra double toe those kiddies won’t scuff through 
in a hurry, and the Parker heel with its double reinforcement. 
You'll say that this is the greatest 25c value you can buy today. 
Certainly it is—Parker has been making nothing but children’s 
stockings for twenty-one years. 


If your store cannct supply you, send 25c for sample pair, stating size 


PARKER-KNIT 

SCHOOL STOCKING 
ap 

Extra double Knee, Heel and Toe 


PARKER HOSIERY MILL & DYE WORKS, INc., PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


Before you build, get Gordon-Van Tine’s latest 
wholesale prices. Many customers write that our 
Ready-Cut homes and ‘‘direct-from-mill”’ plan of 
selling save them $200 to $2,000. Highest quality 
materials only. Substantial, permanent homes, 
planned by best architects. Built-in conveniences 
linen closets, clothes chutes, kitchen cases, etc. 


Send for Our Book of Plans 
“Gordon-Van Tine” 


Homes 


Shows 200 photos, floor plans, specifi 
All cations, full descriptions of homes for 
town and country, Colonial homes, 


materials complete as specified. No extras. bungalows, 1 and 2 story cottages, etc., 
3 to 10 rooms. Many conveniences 
We furnish all lumber, doors, windows, flooring, inside and built-in pantry cases, cabinets, linen 
outside finish, hardware, tinware, paints, oils, var 1, nails—all closets, ete I xplains *Ready-Cut 
material highest grade as specified. Our guaranteed price covers method and its savings : 


all. We have helped thousands save mone, d get better Building Material Catalog —5,000 
homes. Investigate! Every step is certain fen itisfactor bargains in lumber, screens, paint 


**Dinette’’ or 
Breakfast Nook 
sat Saves for You 


= 2 adults ea h ut met 


~ raed ofing, etc., at wholesale prices 
| 


+4 planned 1 to at 


GORDON. 
VAN TINE CO. 
(Address Dept.A29 
at mill nearest you) 


nd me Free Books; 


nTin ne Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back ~ 


Chehalis, Wash. Hattiesburg, Miss. Pa Name 
(Address Dept. A29 at mill nearest you) 
\ddri 


Davenport, la. 


ve 
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| Wa Li | 
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200 Plans FREE! 
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The Wardrobe shown 
is an Indestruéto Round Corner mode] 
$60 to $250 


The Indestru¢to line of hand luggage 


includes a limited number of suit cases, 
over-night cases and bags which are 
exclusive in design and utility. 
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Maintain your 


Vacation time—rest, relaxation and recreation 
away from home! 

Cheaply constructed luggage can easily undo 
all the preparation you have made for a good 
time and “nothing to wear” will invariably 
result from careless packing in a poorly arranged 
trunk. 

Every Indestructo Trunk has a roomy ward- 
robe compartment, lined with dainty fabric and 
provided with hangers properly designed to 
preserve the freshness of your garments—locked 
wardrobe compartments are optional. 

The deep drawers of an Indestructo are 
solidly built—lined to harmonize with the 
trunk interior and can be securely locked even 
though the trunk is open. 

Indestructo Trunks, while primarily designed 
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andard of living 


from the standpoint of structural strength and 
built to carry a genuine replacement guarant 

against travel abuse, are also arranged to guard 
against cleaningand pressing bills while traveling 

For $40 you can buy the new Indestruct 
44-40 (44 inches high costing $40) and easi 
save the cost of the trunk in one or two trij 
This is the new Indestructo that was announc 
on May tst—it has already captured the tray 
ing public because it is an Indestructo in pe 
formance and “‘looks”’ as well as in name—an 1 
because it is guaranteed. 

Get the most out of your vacation this year 
take your “best things” with you but pack the 
right in an Indestruéto—then you will be co! 
fortable, “at home” and ready for any surroun 
ings you may encounter wherever you go. 


TRUNK MAKERS 


MISHAWAKA: INDIANA 
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ills of white organdie. 
hite with colored spots. Taffeta. Anything 
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linen is hem 
Stitched and 
self-fringed. 


Mary Brush Williams Writes of 


Paris Fashions 


(Continued from Page 49) 


iterials with a spring to them, in lines that 
ve and ripple. Nothing dragging. Noth- 
‘ that even droops. No long side panels, 
No materials that cling. 
» smooth surfaces, but coarse-grained 
ings, with a twill to them, and homespuns. 
Trimmed with 
Spotted muslins— 


hat dances. Anything heavily corded.” 


Thus spoke the great dressmakers. And 
t there seemed something even more pro- 
ind to the theory of dressing a young girl. 


or information I applied to one of them. 


h, don’t you know?” she promptly eluci- 


ited. “Some dresses are lucky. You always 
ive a good time when you wear them.” 


“But what are they?” I pressed, almost 
erishly. “‘The lucky ones?” 

‘The luckiest are the very simple ones.” 

One day my friend and I went shopping 
nt what we call “Galerie Lafayette-ing.” 
is means we tried on about every dress in 
¢ leading Paris department store. They all 
nt on over the head, and nearly all were of 
len Jersey, and some of them were knitted 
ngs covered with embroidery. That is the 
development for this sort of dress; to 
roider on a knitted foundation. A fulled 
rt, crusted with embroidery, and a plain 
ly blouse descending tightly over it. Or 
traight line of a thing in woolen Jersey 

a skirt slightly flaring. Another with 

rtions of hemstitching, and bands hem- 
hed down the front. 

emstitching is going to be awfully smart 
early fall, and so, I think, are bands, 
er narrow at the neck, but widening as 
approach the hem. My friend bought 
ral that afternoon—eight dollars being 
imit in price. Often she went on these 
rsions, and the next day returned her 

e afternoon’s catch, getting her money 

and beginning all over. But the styles 

teadying now for autumn, and I think 

‘ept what we bought. 

| have the honor of being the neighbor of 
lovely American girls, here with their 
er. This afternoon we all went to Moly- 
to look at his youthful things, and the 
er, I thought, gave an interesting run- 
talk on how to dress a young girl. 

I’m going to dress my two girls alike this 
er. I did until they were sixteen, and 
hated it then. But they like it now. 
so many thousands of times smarter.” 

t least, it is very French! A mother of 
ountry scarcely knows how to dress one 
hter, because she obtains her best effects 
igh the repetition of costuming two and 
three girls exactly alike. “I’ve bought 
of my girls a cloth coat of rough mate- 
with a gray fur collar,” the American 
ier continued. 


“Blue?” I asked. 

““No, black. I wanted blue. Dark blue’s 
coming back, and it’s easily the smartest 
color for a young girl. But they love every- 
thing that’s old and makes them look mature. 
Blue’s what they really ought to have. 

“T don’t want my girls to look at all elabo 
rately or expensively dressed,’’ she went on 
“I think an older woman has to look as if 
she were dressed by a regular costumer and 
at a price. A young girl ought not to have 
a train, but an older woman lacks dignity 
without one to her evening gown. I’m going 
to get that black velvet for myself” she 
pointed to a creation passing—‘‘but we've 
gota dressmaker that comes to the house at 
home that makes the girls look nicer than I 
can possibly look in my grand gown. She 
simplifies the mode. I always buy for the 
girls at the little shops over here. 

“Six evening dresses for my daughter 
who’s out and three for the other. She needs 
them for the holiday season and week-ends. 
No trimmings, no low décolletage, only the 
material coming flat and unornamented to 
the round neck, a little drapery puckered in 
one direction on one dress and drawn in a 


different line on another. You can't get any 
body into full-fledged evening dress any 
more. 


“ Besides these, two things for the morning. 
I think I'll get dresses to go under the big 
coats. But one dress and one simple suit are 
a good investment. Two things for after- 
noons. And some sports things. And of 
course, if you really want to economize, the 
sports things do for mornings.” 

That is where one very rich American 
mother stands on the subject of costuming 
her daughters in Paris. Study line and color, 
and make the dresses yourself.. But what are 
the lines and the colors? That is the question. 

Blouses slim and long and straight. Some 
of them are so flat they hook up under the 
arm, in order not to spoil the effect of un- 
broken plainness. Many of them end in a 
belt, which fastens plain and tight on the 
side. A serge dress, so easy and straight and 
slim, so entirely without garnishment that 
it looks like a robe of chastisement, and 
often in the fashion of a coat rather than a 
dress—Paris is mad over them, for matron 
and for maid alike. I should think that the 
bulk of the allowance for a young girl’s cos- 
tuming ought to go into one or two of these 
uncompromising things which, in the words 
of the smart American mother, “‘cannot be 
faked up,” and let the afternoon and the 
evening dresses be made at home. 

According to this same mother, box coats 
are replacing capes. And yet they are not 
quite box-shaped after all, but are a little 
longer than they are wide, and slightly blous- 
ing over a trim little belt at the waistline. 


— 
“Dow. Good Digestion waiton || 
Appetite,ant Realth on both!” | 


(old Meals 

and Cheese 
with 
Gulden’s 


A tasty lunch for August days! 


veef in a thin and 


Cold roast 
tooth 
some cut of tender ham, a morsel or two of 
savory cheese, and as the crowning touch—a 
generous dash of Gulden’s Mustard. Gulden’s 
is the condiment supreme, a mustard of un- 


de licate slice, a 


equalled quality. It is a special blend of im- 
ported and American-grown mustard seeds 
ground exceedingly fine, pure grain vinegar, 
and certain other spices that give to Gulden’s 
the flavor which is so particularly its own. 
It is a delicious, tantalizing flavor that puts 
an edge on appetite. Gulden’s is bottled 
without preservatives of any kind, and _ be- 
cause of its purity keeps fresh to the last 
spoonful in the round glass jar. 


Established 1867 


= “| 
READY-TO-USE 


It mends everything 
but broken hearts! 


LITTLE tube of glue—that’s 
‘rite fo > De so andy Book 
all. Better glue, of Write for the Dennison Handy 


course, 
for to mend china or woodwork, 
in earnest, glue must have a special 


sticking quality. 


Many of the other housekeeping 
helps are in ‘“*The Handy Book.” 
Here is a book filled with the “‘little 
things’? that Dennison makes, and 
these little things count big in the 
home. Write for it. It’s free. 


Dennison’s glue has that very 
quality. Cabinet-makers recom 
mend it. They have to patch and 
piece furniture with a good glue. 
If you are your own repair-man, 
make it easier by using Dennison’s 
glue. 


Dennioon So 


The odd jobs around the house for Dept. A-8, Framingham, Mass 


glue are numberless—umbrellas, 


dolls, chairs, tea-cup handles— : Please send me a copy of your Handy 
why mention them? Just remem- = Book 

ber that Dennison’s glue is one of : tiene 

the things that make housekeeping ni 

easier. 
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| The Light 


that lies 


in Womans‘Eyes” 


—depends greatly upon 
her FEET! 
And yet she whocherishes most the 
soft, fresh, radiant charm inher- 
ently hers is often first to crush 
and deaden it at its foundation— 
through blind obedience to shoe- 
makers’ whims in guise of “Style.” 


Strain and fatigue caused by fore- 
ing naturally rounded, flexible feet 
intounnaturally shaped, rigid shoes 
are SEEN long before they are 
FELT. Artificial constriction—a 
resultant slowing-up of circulation 
—the subtle sapping of vitality— 
show first in a woman's face. 
Nerves nag. Vivacity lags. Harsh 
lines appear. Bloom fades. Youth 
mocks. Come, then, far graver re- 
the pain 
exhaustion 
poise and health. Jt is inevitable! 
One cannot live a real life with 
portions of one’s body in prison. 


sults: the weaknesses— 


How different it is, however, with 
all who wear 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


No shoes in the world have accomplished 


more for womankind than these famous 


ORIGIN Al Flexible Arch Health Shoes. 
They conform snugly with the gracefully 


swinging beauty-lines of the foot as Nature 


modeled it;—flexing phantly with your 


feet in every part at every step. They re 


lieve and straighten poor cramped muscles 


and bones. They soothe jangled nerves 
But they are more than merely comfortable. 


They are actually exAt/arating. Krom the 


ground up—they encourage the entire 
body to smarter, happier, fatigue-free life 


and action, 


And they give you STYLE, too! Style that 
you'll like because it is so genuine—so substan 
tially intelligent Handsome boots, oxfords, 
pumps, sport shoes. Your choice of over thirty 
models, All leathers and colors 


If you value your looks, your health or 
your —write us at once for 
our new Book on the Care of the 


Feet—IT’S FREE! 


GroundGripper Shoe Company, Inc. 
140 Brookline St., East Lynn, Mass, 
Exclusive Stores in Principal Cities. 

2000 Agents Everywhere 
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a gradual wrecking of 


Kent explained that his call must be a 
brief one, as he must hurry back to his room 
at the Macombers’ to study. It was part 
of his agreement with Eliphalet Bassett that 
his duties as bookkeeper at the latter’s store 
should end at six o’clock each night. 

Sears asked how he was getting on with 
his law study. 

He replied that he seemed to be getting on 
pretty well, but missed Judge Knowles’ help 
and advice very much indeed. 

They discussed the judge, his illness and 
the pity of it. This led to a brief talk con- 
cerning Sears’ hurt and his condition. 

Kent seemed to consider the latter much 
improved. ‘‘Your sister says so too,” he 
declared. ‘I heard her telling Macomber 
yesterday at dinner that she thought you 
looked and acted very much more like a well 
man than when you left our house. And 
your legs must be better, too, cap’n. I’m 
sure you get around easier than you did.” 

The captain shrugged. “I get around,” he 
said, “but that’s about all you can say. 
Whether I'll ever But there, what’s 
the use of talkin’ about my split timbers? 
Tell me some of the Bayport news.” 


HERE was not very much going on, so 

Kent said. Captain Lorenzo Taylor’s 
ship was due in New York almost any week 
or day now, and then the captain would, of 
course, come home for a short visit. Mrs. 
Captain Elkanah Wingate had a new silk 
dress, and, as it was the second silk gown 
within a year, there was much talk at sewing 
circle concerning it and Captain Elkanah’s 
money. The young people of the Universal- 
ist society were going to give some amateur 
theatricals at the town hall sometime in 
August, and the minister at the Orthodox 
meetinghouse had already preached a ser- 
mon upon the sin of theatergoing. 

‘So the Universalists have been behavin’ 
scandalous, have they?” Sears mused. 
‘Dear, dear! I believe you are a Universal- 
ist yourself, George.” 

Kent smiled. ‘Oh, I’m as wicked as any- 
body you can think of,”’ he declared. “‘Why, 
I’m going to take a part in those amateur 
theatricals myself.” 

“My, my! When is this show of yours 
comin’ off? I’d like to see it, and shall, if 
Judah and the Foam Flake will undertake 
to get me to the town hall and back.” 

“T think we'll give it the second week in 
August. We had a great argument trying 
to pick a play. ‘For a long time we were un- 
decided between Sylvia’s Soldier or Down 
by the Sea or Among the Breakers. At 
last we decided on Down by the Sea. It’s 
quite new, been out only four or five years, 
and it rather fits our—er—company. Did 
you ever see it, cap’n?”’ 

‘*No, I never did. I’ve been out on the 
sea so much in my life that when I got ashore 
I generally picked out the shows that hadn’t 
anything to do with it, Hamlet or Lydia 
Thompson’s British Blondes, or somethin’ 
like that. What’s your part in this—what 
d’ye call it?—Out on the Beach, George?” 

“Down by the Sea? Oh, I’m March 
Gale, and when I was a baby I was cast 
ashore from a wreck.” 

‘Who else is in it?” 


. H, FRANK CROSBY, he is September 

Gale, my brother—only he isn’t my 
brother. And John Carleton — the school- 
teacher, you know—he’s Raymond, the city 
man; he’s good too. And Sam Ryder, and 
Erastus Snow ——”’ 

“Aren't there any womenfolks in this 
play?” Sears wanted to know. “I don’t 
see how much could happen without them 
aboard.” 

“Oh, yes, of course there are women— 
three of them: Mrs. Cora Bassett, Eliphalet’s 
brother’s wife, she is Mrs. Gale, my mother, 
only she turns out not to be; and Fannie 
Wingate, she is the rich city girl; and 
Elizabeth. That makes the three.” 

“Which Elizabeth are you talkin’ about?” 

“Why, Elizabeth Berry. My—our Eliza- 
beth over here at the Fair Harbor.” The 
change from ‘‘my” to ‘‘our’’ was so quick as 
to be almost imperceptible, but the captain 
noticed it. He looked up and Kent, catching 
his eye, colored slightly. 


C fair Harbor 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Sears noticed the color also, but his tone, 
when he spoke, was quite casual. ‘So 
Elizabeth’s in it, too, is she? Well, well! 
What part does she take?”’ 

“*She’s Kitty Gale, my sweetheart.” 

“You don’t say. She’s good, I'll bet.” 

“Wonderful!” Kent’s enthusiasm was 
unrestrained. ‘‘You wouldn’t believe any 
untrained girl could act as she does. She is 
wonderful. But she is a wonderful girl any- 
way. Don’t you think she is?”’ 

“You couldn’t help thinking so. No one 
could. Why ——”’ 

The remainder of the conversation was, 
for the most part, a chant, sung as a solo by 


George Kent and having as its subject the 
wonders of Miss Berry. 

Sears heard a great deal concerning the 
approaching production of Down by the 
Sea, as the weeks passed and the time for 
that production drew nearer. As he and 
Elizabeth worked and took counsel together 
concerning the affairs of the Fair Harbor 
they spoke of it. She was enjoying the re- 
hearsals hugely, and the captain gathered 
that they furnished the opportunity for 
change of thought and relaxation which she 
had greatly needed. They spoke of George 
Kent also; Sears saw to that. He brought 
the young man’s name into their conversa- 
tion at frequent intervals and took pains to 
praise him highly and to declare repeatedly 
his liking for him. 

“T am so glad you like him, Cap’n Ken- 
drick,”’ Elizabeth said. ‘‘He likes you so 
much and is so sure that you are a wise 
man.” 


EARS turned to look at her. “Sure that 
I’m what?” he demanded. 

“A wise man. He says that, next to Judge 
Knowles, he had rather have your opinion 
than anyone else in Bayport.” 

The captain shook his head. ‘Dear, 
dear!’ he sighed. ‘‘And just as I had come 
to the conclusion that George was so smart. 
Mea wise man? Me! Tut, tut! George, you 
disappoint me.” 

The afternoon preceding the evening when 
Down by the Sea was to be publicly pre- 
sented upon the stage of the town hall was 
overcast and cloudy. Judah, with one eye 
upon the barometer swinging in its gimbals in 
the General Minot front entry, had gloomily 
prophesied rain. 

Captain Sears, although inwardly agreeing 
with the prophecy, outwardly maintained an 
obstinate optimism. ‘I don’t care if the 
glass is down so low that the mercury sticks 
out of the bottom and hits the deck,’”’ he de- 
clared. “It isn’t goin’ to rain tonight, 
Judah. You mark my words. I’m goin’ to 
the theater tonight all by myself. Think of 
it. Do you wonder I feel like a boy in his 
first pair of long trousers?” 

Mr. Cahoon’s whisker-framed face ex- 
pressed doubt and foreboding. ‘‘I ain’t sure 
yit that I’m doin’ right in lettin’ you pilot 
yourself down to that town hall,” he de- 
clared. ‘It ain’t that I’m scart of the horse 
runnin’ away or nothin’ like that, you under- 
stand, but ——” 


His lodger burst into a roar of laughter 

Yet Sears was not to ride alone, although 
only one person—and that not Judah Ca 
hoon—knew of that fact. The day before 
while he and Miss Berry were busy, as usual 
with the finances and managerial duties oi 
the Fair Harbor, she had happened to men 
tion that there were some stage properties 
bits of costumes and the like which must bx 
got early to the hall on the evening of th 
performance, and he had offered to hav: 
Judah deliver them for her. 

Later he told her of his intention of driv 
ing the Foam Flake unassisted and said that 
he would deliver them himself. ‘Or any 
other light dunnage you might want taken 
down there,”’ he added. ‘‘Glad to; no trouble 
at all.” 

She looked at him rather oddly, he thought 
*“You are going all alone?”’ she asked. 

““Um-h’m. All alone. I’m goin’ to have 
my own way this time in spite of the old 
Harry—and the doctor—and Judah.” 

“And you are sure there will be plenty of 
room?” 

“What? With only me in the buggy? 
Yes, indeed—room and to spare.” 

‘**Room enough for—me?”’ 

“For you? Why, do you mear 

“‘T mean that if there is room, I should 
like to ride down with you very much. | 
want to get to the hall early, and I have 
these things to carry. Mother and the rest 
of the Harbor people are going later of 
course. So, if you are sure that I and my 
bundles won’t be nuisances be 


FE WAS sure, emphatically and enthusi- 

astically sure. But his surprise was great 
and he voiced it involuntarily. “I sup 
posed, of course,” he said, “that your pas 
sage was booked long ago. I supposed George 
Kent had attended to that.” 

Her answer was brief, but there was an 
air of finality about it which headed off 
further questions. “I am not going with 
him,” she said. 

It was but seven o’clock when Sears drove 
the Foam Flake up to the side door of the 
Fair Harbor, and his passenger stowed her 
various bundles about his feet in the bottom 
of the buggy and then climbed in herself. 
The drive to the town hall was made in 
good time, the Foam Flake considered, 
and—to the captain at any rate—it was a 
most pleasant excursion. There was little 
conversation, Sears attempted it, but his 
passenger was not talkative. She seemed to 
be thinking of something else, and her a 
swers were brief and absent-minded. Never 
theless, Sears Kendrick enjoyed their driv« 
and was almost sorry when the Foam Fla! 
halted, snorting—or sneezing—violently, 
the hall platform. 

The building was as yet but dimly light: 
and Asaph Tidditt, the janitor, was the or 
person about. 

Asaph, hearing the Foam Flake’s sne 
came to the door. 

“Well, I swan!” he exclaimed, “Is t! 
you, ’Liz’beth? You're good and early, ai 
you? Evenin’, George—why, ’tain’t Geo 
Who is it? Well, well, well, Cap’n Se 
this is a surprise!” 

He helped the captain from the bu; 
and, at Sears’ request, led the Foam F! 
around the corner to the hitching rail. W! 
he returned Miss Berry had gone upst: 
to the dressing room to leave her packas 


SAPH was still surprised. “ Mighty g 

to see you out again, cap’n,” he « 

clared. “TI heard you was better, but I did 

hardly cal’late to see you takin’ your gir! 
ride so soon. Hey? He, he, he!” 

Sears was rather glad when the arrival! 
other members of the cast of Down by 
Sea distracted the attention of the ¢g 
rulous Asaph and led the latter, in t! 
company, upstairs. A moment or so la 
another figure approached from the bla 
ness to the circle of light cast by the 
ship’s lantern over the hall door. 

“Why, hello, George!”’ hailed Sears. 

Young Kent looked up, recognized | 
speaker and said “Good evening. Elizab« 
came down with you, I suppose.” 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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chang OU are warm and thirsty—a mere 
ound in a Ginser A cold drink won’t do. 


No doubt you’re seeking lemonade, 
for that is both cold and cooling—the 
ideal ina drink. That’s why millions 
drink it and prefer it to any other kind 
of beverage. 

Lemon juice has age-old fame for 


Not Only Cooling 
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the Charm of Lemonade 


the drink of good saste in more ways 
than one. 


Everyone appreciates good flavor. 
Add effect to Havor and you add the 


touch of art. 

Add lemon juice to any cold drink 
that you serve and you’! improve it in 
the way described above. 


other Also, you’ll obtain the benefits of 
wape Juice Ley 4 ~ ‘ 
oma ers ano as acec emon- vitamines—those vital elements in 
ike | orno other tastes OF food, without which meals are defi- 
a is Exactly lke It. cient and health is endangered. 
Its individuality makes it the drink Lemon juice is rich in vitamines. All 
to serve to family, guests or friends— scientists agree in that. 
ows MAIL THIS for “‘New-Day Drinks” 
unk is California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Section 268, Los Angeles, California 
os a, —huy them Uniformly Good Lemons Please id me a FREE copy of ‘“New-Day Drinks” by  - 
es Alice Brad lley, principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 
“a w by the doxen You'll find California Sunkist Lemons ideal Boston, a ley. pi f teste a rec es for many charming drinks 
Y ‘i se for lemonade—juicy, tart and practically seed- and cocktails that I can make at home 
less, with clean, bright, waxy skins that make 
the slices an adornment to be desired. At all 
stores in tissue wrappers stamped “Sunkist.” NAME 
Buy them by the dozen. 
CaLirorNiA Frurr Growers EXCHANGE STREET 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization 
of 10,500 Grower 
i Section 268, Los Angeles, California City STATE 
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“Why, yes. 
goin’ to risk life and limb aboard my vessel ? 

““No,” briefly. 

“Oh. Then how did you know?” 

“T stopped at the Harbor. Her mother 
said she had gone with you. Where is she? 
Upstairs?” 

“Up in the dressin’ room, I guess.”’ 

“T see,’’ Kent said shortly, and started 
walking toward the other end of the plat- 
form. 

His manner was so peculiar that Sears 
looked after him in perplexity. ‘‘Here- 
George!” he called. 

Kent turned and 
luctantly. 


‘To older man looked at him keenly. 

sxeorge,’’ he asked, “‘what’s the matter 
with you? You’re short as Aunt Nabby’s 
pie crust. Have I done anything you don’t 
like? If I have, I'll apologize before I know 
what it is.” 

Kent started, colored and was much per- 
turbed. “I didn’t realize I was short, 
Cap’n Kendrick,” he declared. “I beg your 
pardon. Of course you haven't done any- 
thing I don’t like. I’m just—oh, nothing; 
I'm in a little trouble, that’s all. My own 
fault, maybe; I don’t know.” 

“Probably it is. Most of our troubles are 
our own fault in one way or another. Well, 
if there’s anything I can do to help out just 
give me a hail.” 

‘Thanks. But I’m afraid there isn’t.”” He 
hesitated, then, “‘Captain Kendrick,” he 
said, “‘would you mind answering a ques- 
tion?” 

“Not a bit, George. But perhaps yours 
may be one of those questions I can’t an- 
swer.” 

“T think you can. Say—er—Cap’n Ken- 
drick—this sounds awfully foolish, but—but 
I don’t know what I ought to do.” 

“Um-h’m. Well, a good many of’us get 
that way every once in a while. Heave 
ahead, George. The folks are beginning to 
come.” 

“Well, I—oh, hang it, Cap’n, I want to 
ask you this: Suppose you had done some 
thing that you thought was all right and 
and somebody else had thought was wrong, 
would you—would you go and tell that other 
person that you were wrong? Even if you 
weren't, you know.” 


Did she tell you she was 


” 


came back rather re- 


7 ENDRICK was silent. 
was ridiculous enough, but he did not 
laugh, nor feel like laughing. ‘‘George,’’ he 
said slowly, ‘‘of course the way you put this 
thing makes it pretty foggy navigatin’ for a 
stranger, but—humph!— well, in cases some- 
thin’ like yours, when I’ve cared anything 
about the—er—friendship of the other fel- 
low, I’ve generally found ’twas good busi- 
ness to go and say I was sorry first, and then, 
if twas worth while, argue the point of who 
vas right or wrong later. You never can do 
much fishin’ through the ice unless somebody 
chops the hole.”’ 

The young man was silent. He seemed to 
be reflecting and to find his reflections not 
too pleasant. Before they were at an end, 
the first group of townspeople came up the 
steps. Some of them paused to greet Sears 
Kendrick, and at their heels 
was another group. 

The captain was chatting 
with them when he heard 
Kent’s voice at his ear. 
‘Excuse me, cap’n,”’ he 
whispered. “I'll see you by 
and by. I’m going to chop 
the ice.” 

‘Eh? Oh, all right, 
George. Good luck.” 

George hurried up the 
stairs. A minute or two 
ater Captain Sears slowly 
imped after him and sought 
it secluded corner on one of 
he settees at the rear of the 


The question 


hall. There was still a full half hour before 
the rising of the curtain, and he did not feel 
like talking. His good spirits had left him. 
He was blue and despondent and discouraged. 
And for no reason—that was the worst of 
it—no earthly, sensible, worthwhile reason 
at all, 

Those two children—that is what they 
were, compared to him, children—had quar 
reled, and that was why Elizabeth had asked 
to ride to the hall with him that evening. It 
was not because she cared for his company; 
of course he knew that all the time or would 
have known it, if he had permitted himself to 
reason. And that young idiot’s conscience 
had troubled him and, thanks to his own 
Sears Kendrick’s—advice, he had gone to her 
now to beg pardon and make up. And they 
would make up. Children, both of them. 

That performance was a great success; 
everybody said so. Mr. Tidditt expressed 
the general opinion when he declared that 
all hands done about as fine as the rest, but 
some of ’em done finer. 


APTAIN KENDRICK, between the 

acts, could hear whispered comments all 
about him. ‘“‘Isn’t Elizabeth fine!”’ ‘‘ Don’t 
they do well!’”’ And from a seat two rows 
in front the penetrating voice of Mrs. Noah 
Baker made proclamation: ‘Lovers on the 
stage and off the stage, too, I guess. Ha, 
ha!” And there was a general buzz of agree- 
ment and many pleased titters. 

Sears tried very hard to enjoy the per- 
formance, but to save his life he could not 
rid himself of the feeling of resentment 
against Fate and Kent. And when the final 
curtain fell and the applause subsided he 
rose to hobble to the door, glad that the 
evening was over. At the top of the stairs 
Judah met him. Mr. Cahoon’s manner was a 
combination of dismay and triumph. 

“Oh, there you be, Cap’n Sears,”’ 
claimed. ‘‘ Well, I told you \" 

‘Told me what, Judah?” 

“That ‘twas goin’ to rain. It’s a pourin’- 
down rainstorm now; that’s what ’tis.”’ 
Judah had come to the hall with oilskins upon 
his arm; now he was arrayed in them and 
weather-proof. “‘I’ll fetch the Foam Flake 
around to the platform, cap’n,”” he said 

Cal'late the dum fool has gnawed off and 
swallowed two fathom of fence by this time.” 

The Foam Flake and the buggy were 
made fast by the platform when Sears 
reached that point. It was raining hard. 
The greater part of the audience had already 
started on their homeward journey, but a 
few still lingered, lamenting the 
umbrellas and rubbers. The captain, while 
_ aiting Elizabeth, not desiring to talk or 
be talked to, walked to the dark end of the 
platform and stood there, staring into the 


splashy blackness. 


he ex- 


absence of 


te last group left the lighted portals of 
the hall and started homeward, exclama 
tions and little screams denoting spots where 
progress had been cle layed by puddles or 
mudholes. For some minutes longer Sears 


stood there alone on the platform, facing the 
dismal darkness and his own dismal thoughts. 

\ springy, 
stairs. 


buoyant step came down the 
called from the doorway: 
Cap’n Kendrick! Cap'n, 
are you there?” 


A Voi e 


Sears turned. ‘“‘ Right 
here, George,” he said. 
Kent hastened toward 


him. “It worked,” he ex- 
claimed eagerly, “in great 
shape. Cap’n, you're a 
brick.” 

His friend did not, mo 
mentarily, catch his mean 
ing. “Glad you think so, 
George,” he said; “but why 
are you so sure of it just 
now?” 


(Continued on Page 122) 


Squeeze the juice of three 
lemons and one orange 
into one quart of water; 
add cup of sugar and one 
pint of Welch’s. Serve 
cold. 


The Welch Punch is a Drink of Delight 


ELCH’S is the pure, rich 
juice of ripe grapes, and to 
a punch it gives body, color and 
wonderful flavor. It blends splen- 
didly with other fruit juices. 
Welch’s is the foundation of 
many good drinks— Welch Lemon- 
ade, Welch’s and Ginger Ale, 
Welch Hi-Ball with plain or Order Welch’s by the bottle or 
charged water. Welch’s is eco- case from your druggist, grocer or 
nomical because it is the pure fruit co. ctioner. 


Welch's 


THE NATIONAL DRINK 
Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 


juice and may be diluted without 
impairing its flavor or refreshing 
quality. 


And Welch’s is always health- 
ful, always pure—a thing to con- 
sider when the country is flooded 
with synthetic drinks. 


Good ‘Taste In Wall Covering 


is easily expressed by hanging the modern wall cover- 
ing that typifies your individuality. 


is adaptable to practically every interior decorative problem. It fits in 
harmoniously with any color scheme and with any furnishings or hang- 
ings. Sanitas is made on cloth, finished in durable oil colors. It does not 
crack, fade or peel. Can be wiped clean with a damp cloth. 


Sanitas can be had in decorative, dull-finished styles or plain tints. 
Styles for every room in the house. See Sanitas at your decorator’s 
before you decide on the wall covering for any room. 


Write for Samples 
and beautifully illustrated booklet. Many pages in color 
show charming interiors decorated with Sanitas. 
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wants to send you her bok Wlus- 
trating hats for girls from 4 to If 
Besides an interesting story, this book con- 
tains the details of a plan by which you may 
compete for a hat of your own selection which 


will be awarded to the winner in a coloring 
contest, 


Illustrations of Gage Hats and Gage 
Sailors are also yours for the asking 


GAGE BROTHERS & CoO. 


18 So. Michigan Ave. Fifth Ave. & 37th St. 
Chicago New York 
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son Ave., New York. 
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“Why, because if it hadn’t been for you I 
should have, more than likely, not tried to 
chop the ice at all.” 

“Chop the—oh, yes, yes! I remember. 
So you and Elizabeth have made up, eh?” 


“Yes, I—how on earth did you know she 
was the one? I didn’t tell you, did I?”’ 
“No. It’s just another proof of my tre- 


mendous wisdom. Well, I’m glad, George.” 

“T knew you would be. Good heavens, 
look at it rain. Well, Elizabeth will be all 
right; she’s going with you in the buggy.” 
There was a slight, a very slight note of re- 
gret, almost of envy, in the young fellow’s 


tone. The captain noticed it. 
N' ), SHE isn’t, George,” he said quietly. 

IN “She’s goin’ with you. You take the 
horse and buggy and drive her up to the 
Harbor. Then you can send Judah back 
with it after me.” 

So it was settled in that way. Elizabeth 
and her packages and bags were tucked in 
the buggy and George unhitched the placid 
beast. The “plash-plash” of the Foam 
Flake’s hoofs and the squeak and grind of 
buggy wheels died away along the invisible 
main road. 

Captain Sears stared at the ropes of rain 
laced diagonally across the lighted window 
of the town hall. After a time, a surprisingly 
short time, he heard the hoofs returning. It 
seemed almost incredible that George could 
have driven to the Harbor, then to the Minot 
place, and started Judah on the return trip 
so soon, 

It was not Judah. It was Mike, Judge 
Knowles’ man, and he was driving Doctor 
Sheldon’s horse attached to the doctor’s 
chaise. “‘Cap’n Kendrick,” he hailed as the 
equipage splashed up to the platform, “is 
that you there? 

“Ves, Mike. What’s the matter?” 

“T was just after goin’ to the Minot place 
after ye, and Cahoon tould me you was down 
here. Git in, git in; the doctor says you 
can come.” 

“Come? Come where?” 

“Home. To the judge’s house. The ould 
man is dyin’ and he wants to see you afore he 
goes. Ye’ll have to hurry. The doctor says 
it’s a matter of any time now.” 


IX 


HE upper windows of the Knowles house 

were bright with lights as they drove in 
at the yard. In the hallat the 
foot of the stairs Doctor Shel- 
don was waiting. They shook 
hands and Sears looked a 
question. 

a chance,” whispered 
the doctor. ‘“‘He shouldn't 
see anyone, but he insisted on 
seeing you. I'll give you five 
minutes, no more.” 

The judge looked up from 
the pillow as Sears tiptoed 
into the room. His face was 
flushed with fever, but other 
wise he looked much as when 
the captain last visited him. 
It did not seem possible that 
this could really be the end. 

“Hello, Kendrick,” whis- 
pered Judge Knowles. “Sit 
down, Sorry I can’t shake 
hands with you.” 

The voice was weak, of 
course, but not much weaker 
than when he had last heard it. 
No, it did not seem possible. 
Captain Sears murmured something about 
his sorrow at finding the judge ill again. 

all right,” was the testy rejoinder. 
“You didn’t expect to find me any other 
way, did you? Kendrick, I wasn’t so far off 
when I talked about that graveyard trip, eh? 
How much time did Sheldon say you might 
have with me? Don’t fool around and waste 
any of it. How many minutes? Come!” 

“*Five.” 

“Humph! He might have 
blast him. Well, then listen: When I’m gone 
you're going to be the head of that Fair 
Harbor place. You're going to keep on being 
the head, I mean. I’ve fixed it so you'll get 
your salary.” 

“But, judge 


made it ten, 


” 


“Hush! Let me do the talking. Good 
heavens, man,”’ with an attempt at a chuckle, 
““you wouldn’t grudge me any of the little 
talk I have left, would you? You are to 
keep on being the head of the Fair Harbor; 
you must for at least two years. And Fliza- 
beth Berry is to be the manager and head, 
under you, if she wants to be. Understand?” 

“Why, yes. But, judge, how -” 

“T’ve fixed it, I tell you. Wait a little 
while and you’ll know how. But that isn’t 
what I want to say to you. Lobelia is dead.”’ 

“What?” 

“Don’t keep asking me what. Lobelia 
Seymour—hanged if I'll call her Lobelia 
Phillips!—is dead. She died over a month 
I got a letter this afternoon mailed in 
Florence by that husband of hers. There it 
is, on that table, by the tumbler. Don’t 
stop to read it now. Put it in your pocket. 
You'll have time to read it. Time counts 
with me. Now listen, Kendrick.” 


ago. 


E PAUSED and asked for water. The 

captain put the glass to his lips. He 
swallowed once or twice and then impatiently 
jerked his head aside. 

“There are two things you’ve got to prom- 
ise me, Kendrick,” he whispered earnestly. 
“One is that, so long as you can fight, that 
condemned Egbert Phillips shan’t have a 
cent of the Fair Harbor property, endow- 
ment fund, land or anything else. Will you 
fight the cuss for me, Kendrick?”’ 

“Of course. The best I know how.” 

“You know more than most men in this 
town. I shouldn’t have picked you for your 
job if you didn’t. That’s one thing: Spike 
Egbert’s guns. Here’s the other: Look out 
for Elizabeth Berry.” 

The captain was not expecting this. 
leaned back so suddenly that his 
squeaked. 

The sick man did not notice. ‘‘She’s Isaac 
Berry’s daughter,’’ he went on, “and Ike 
Berry was my best friend. More than that, 
she’s a good girl, a fine girl. Her mother is 
more or less of a fool, but that isn’t the 
girl’s fault. Keep an eye on her, will you, 
Kendrick?” 

“Why—why, I'll do what I can, of course.” 

“Like her, don’t you?” 

“Ves. Very much.” 

“You couldn’t help it,” 


He 
chair 


agreed the judge. 


“She is pretty thick with that young Kent, 
I believe. 


He’s a bright boy.’ 

“ve.” 

“All right. But there’s 
time enough for that; they’re 
both young. Watch her, Ken- 
drick. See that she doesn’t 
make too big mistakes, if you 
can help it. She—she’s going 
to have a little money of her 
own pretty soon, just a little. 
Don’t let that—that Phillips 
or—or anybody else get hold 
of it. I—oh, here you are! 


Confound you, Sheldon, 
you’re a nuisance.” 
The doctor entered. He 


nodded significantly to Ken- 
drick. The latter understood. 


Oo, 
Knowles. 
eh?” he panted. 


did Judge 
up, 
“Well, all 


right. Good luck to you, Ken- 
drick. And good night.” He 


smiled cheerfully. One might 
have thought he expected to 
see his caller the next morning. 

The captain simply could not believe this 
was to be the last time. 

Good night, judge,” 
in tomorrow early.” 

The judge did not answer. 
word had to do with other things. 
you forget, Kendrick,” he whispered. 
banked on you.” 

The next morning when Sears came out for 
breakfast, Judah met him with a solemn 
face. “Bad news for Bayport this mornin’, 
Cap’n Sears. Judge Knowles has gone. 
Slipped his cable about four o’clock. There’s 
a good man gone, by Henry! Don’t seem 
hardly as if it could be, does it?” 


he said. “I'll drop 


His last 


“Don’t 
“T’ve 
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That was exactly what Bayport said when 
it heard the ill tidings. It did not seem as if 
it could be. The judge had been so long a 
dominant figure in town affairs, his strong 
will had so long helped to mold and lead 
opinion and his shrewd common sense had so 
often guided the community and individu- 
als through safe channels and out of trou 
bled waters that it was hard to comprehend 


the fact that he would lead and guide no 
more. His funeral was the largest held in 
Bayport since the body of Colonel Seth 
Foster, killed at Gettysburg, was brought 


home from the front for burial. 
Feeling somehow that the death of the 
man who had chosen and employed him for 


the position increased his responsibility in 
that position, Captain 

Sears worked harder than 

ever to earn his salary as 

general manager of the Fair , 

Harbor. He had already 4 

made some improvements 2 


in systematizing and 
thereby saving money for 
the institution. Altogether 
it was a good deal of a 
managerial triumph, as 
even the manager himself 
was obliged to admit. 


HE interior of the Fair 
Harbor was a sort of 
incubator for petty squab- 
bles, jealousies, prejudices 
and complaints, some 
funny, many ridiculous, 
and almost all annoying. .« 
The most petty he refused “ 
to be troubled with, bidding the complainants 
go to Mrs. Berry. His refusals were good 
natured but determined. 

As a part of his diplomacy, he made it a 
point to spend half an hour each morning in 
consultation with Cordelia Berry. The ma- 
tron of the Fair Harbor was at first rather 
suspicious and ready to resent any intrusion 
upon her rights and prerogatives. but at 
each conference the captain listened so po- 
litely to her rambling reports, seemed to r¢ 
ceive her suggestions so eagerly and to ask 
her upon so many points that 
suspicions were lulled and she 
cept the new superintendent’s presence as a 
relief and a beneiit. 

“He is so very gentlemanly, Elizabeth,” 
she told her daughter. ‘‘And so willing to 
learn. At first I couldn’t see why the poor, 
dear judge appointed him, but now I do. He 
realized that I needed an assistant. And it is 
so very gratifying to see how the captain 
defers to my judgment and experience.” 


Captain Sears did defer; but, when each 


adv ic S 


came to ac- 


conference was over, he went his own 
using his own judgment and doing 
seemed to him best. With Elizabeth, how 
ever, he is quite ifferent Whe he ol 
fered advice, which was seldom, he listened 
and almost invariably acted upon it. He was 


daily growing to have a higher opinion of 
her wisdom and capabilities. So he worked 
1ard for the Harbor and did his best to jus 
tify his appointment as manager; but, work 


he might, he knew perfectly well that 


such labors would scarcely earn his salary. 


N, THE other hand, he knew that the man 
who appointed him had not expected 

them to do so. He had been put in charge of 
the Fair Harbor for one reason alone, and 
that was to be in command of the ship when 
the redoubtable Egbert came alongside. 
When he attempted to find sufficient reasons 
for belief that the husband of Lobelia Sey 
mour was any such bugbear he was baffled. 
He asked Judal 1 more questions, and he ques 
tioned citizens of Bayport who had known 
the former singing teacher before and after 
his marriage. Some, like Judah, declared him 
“slick”? or smooth. Others, and those the 
majority, seemed to like him. He was polite 
and educated and a “perfect gentleman,” 
this was the consensus of feminine opinion. 
Captain Sears was inclined to « ture him as 
what he would have called a “sissy,’’ and 
not much more dangerous than that. 

He had, of course, read the Phillips letter, 
that which Judge Knowles bade him take 
away and read that night of his death. 


The letter said nothing concerning its 
writer’s plans. It told of Mrs. Phillips’ death, 
her burial at Florence, and of the widower’s 
grief. The only possible hint concerning a 
visit to Bayport was contained in one line 
“When I see you I can tell you more.” 

The captain puzzled over the letter a good 
deal. He showed it to Elizabeth. He found 
that Judge Knowles had not discussed Eg- 
bert with her at all. To her the ex-singing 
teacher was little more than a name; she 
remembered him, but nothing in particular 
concerning him. She thought the letter a 
very beautiful one—very sad of course, but 
beautiful. 

There was no demand for money in it, no 


hint at straitened circumstances. If the 

n h-talked-of Egbert was 

what Judge Knowles had 

\ declared him to be, then 

X neither the judge nor any- 

a one else had exaggerated 
\ his “smoothness.” 


Emmeline Tidditt, for so 
many years the Knowles’ 
housekeeper, made one re- 
mark which contained pos- 
sible food for thought. ‘‘So 
he buried her over there 
amongst them foreigners, 
did he?” observed Em- 
meline. ‘‘That seems kind 
of funny. When she and 
him was visitin’ here the 
last time, she told me her- 
selfi—and he was standin’ 
right alongside and heard 
her — that when she died 
she wanted to be fetched 
back here to Bayport and buried in the 
Orthodox cemetery alongside her _— and 
mother and all her folks. Said, dead or alive. 
it wasn’t really home for her anywheres els se. 

She must have changed her mind since.” 


AYPORT talked a good deal about Lo- 
belia Phillips and what would become of 
the Fair Harbor, now that its founder and 
patroness was dead. It was surmised that 
Mrs. Phillips had provided for her pet in 
stitution in her will, but that will had not 


yet been offered for probate. Neither had 
the will of Judge Knowles. The lawyer overt 
at Harniss with whom George Kent was 


reading law was known to be the judge 's ex- 
ecutor. And Judge Knowles and Mr. Brad- 
le y were coexecutors for Lobelia Phillips, 
having been duly named by Lobelia on her 
last visit to Bayport. So, presumably, both 
wills were in Bradley’s posse ssion. But why 
had they not been probated? 
Bradley himself made _ the 
“The judge had a nephew in Ci 


explanation. 
ulifornia,”’ he 


said. “Of course he couldn't | get on for the 
funeral, but he is coming. I thought I w 
wait until he came before I opens “ the 


As for Mrs I expect that 


. Phillips’ will—we 


her husband must be on his way her 
I haven't heard from him, but I take it { 
granted he is coming. I shall wait a while 
for him too.” 

Sears Kendrick, remembering his last cor 


versation with Judge Knowles, was curious 
to learn what the latter meant by his hints 
concerning “fixing things”’ for the Fair Har 
bor and Elizabeth’s having “money of her 
own,” but he was busy and did not allow his 
curiosity to interfere with his schemes and 
improvements. He had an odd feeling at 
times as if, instead of growing older daily, he 
was growing younger. He mentioned it to 
Elizabeth on one occasion, and she did not 
laugh, but seemed to understand. 


mi! IS true, 
You are 
drick.”’ 

“Am I? That’s good. Be better yet if 
I didn’t have such a long way to go.” 

“Nonsense! You aren't old. When I first 
met you, I thought—it sounds dreadful 
when I say it—that you were fifty at least 
Now I don’t believe you are more than 
well, thirty-five.” 

“Oh, yes, I am. I am—humph!—let’s 
see—I am thirty-eight my next birthday. 
I suppose that sounds pretty ancient to you.” 


“‘T have noticed it. 
Cap'n 


she said. 


getting younger, Ken- 
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“No, indeed it doesn’t. Why, thirty- 
eight isn’t old at all!” 

It was an unmistakable fact that, although 
the improvement was still provokingly slow, 
his legs were better, really better. He could, 
as he said, navigate much easier now. At 
suppertime, he walked from his room to the 
table without a cane. It was a laborious 
journey, and he was glad when it was over, 
but he made it. 


SHE next day Captain Sears limped up the 
hill, past the summerhouse and the garden 
plats, to the side entrance of the Fair Har 
bor. The mystery of these garden patches, 
their exact equality of size and shape, had 
been explained to him by Elizabeth. The 
previous summer the Fair Harbor “ guests,”’ 
led as usual by Miss Snowden and Mrs. 
Brackett, had demanded flower beds of their 
own. So, after much debate, Elizabeth and 
her mother had had the slope beneath the 
Eyrie laid out in plots exactly alike, one 
for each guest, and the question of ownership 
had been settled by drawing lots. Each 
plot owner might plant and cultivate her 
own garden in her own way. These ways 
differed widely; hence the varied color 
schemes and diversifications of design noted 
by Sears on his first visit. He had stopped 
for an instant to inspect the plots, when he 
heard a footstep. 

Looking up, he saw a man descending the 
slope along the path by the Eyrie. He was 
a stranger, tall and noticeably slim. He 
wore a silk hat, what Bayport still called a 
“beaver.” There was nothing unusual in 
this fact; most of Bayport’s prosperous 
citizens wore ‘‘beavers”’ on Sundays or for 
dress up. But there was this of the unusual 
about this particular hat: it had an air about 
it, a something which would have distin- 
guished it amid fifty Bayport tiles. 

There was the same unusual something 
about the stranger’s apparel in general, and 
yet there was nothing loud about it or 
queer. He carried a cane, but so did Cap 
tain Elkanah Wingate, for that matter. 
Captain Elkanah, however, carried his as if 
it were a club, or a scepter, or a—well, a 
marlinespike perhaps. The stranger’s cane 
was a part of his arm, and when he twirled 
it the twirls were graceful gestures, not 
vulgar flourishes. 


EARS’ reflections concerning the new- 
comer were by no means as analytical as 
this, of course. His first impressions were 
those of one coming upon a work of art, a gen 
eral wonder, not detailed at all. Judah, stand 
ing behind him with an armful of wood, must 
have had similar feelings, for he whispered 
hoarsely: ‘‘Creepin’ Moses, Cap'n Sears, is 
that the Prince of Wales, or who?” 
The man, standing in the path above 


the gardens, stopped to look about him. 
And, at that moment, from the vine-covered 
Kyrie emerged Miss Elvira Snowden. 


Miss Snowden had evidently been there 
for some time, reading—she had a _ book 
in her hand—and, as she came out, she 
and the stranger were brought face to face. 

Sears and Judah saw them 
look at each other. The man 
raised his hat and said some 
thing which they could not 
hear. Then Miss Snowden 
cried That they 
could hear. She seemed in 
tensely surprised and, for 
her, a good deal flustered. 
There was more low-toned 
conversation. Then Elvira 
and the stranger turned and 
walked back up the path 
toward the house. He « 
corted her in a manner and 
with a manner which made 
that walk a sort of royal 
progress. 


that? 


But Mr. Cahoon 


‘‘Who was \ ed 
asked Sears, as much } 
of himself as of Judah. 


lightnin’ rods,’”’ he declared with conviction. 
“Either that or paintin’ signs on fences. 
Why, a feller like that hove alongside m¢ 
over in our yard one time—’twas afore you 
come, Cap’n Sears—and I give you my word 
the way he was togged up I thought ——’” 

The captain did not wait to hear the 
Cahoon thought. He walked away. In a 
few minutes he had forgotten the stranger, 
having other and more important matters 
on his mind. 

There was a question concerning the Fair 
Harbor cooking range whi h was perplexing 
him just at this time. It looked as if the 
might have to buy a new one and Sears, as 
superintendent of finances, hated to spend 
the money that month. 


H‘ LIMPED—his walk was still a limp 
not as painful a limp as before, but sti 

slow and halting—up the slope and along th 
path to the side door. And when he entered 
that door he became aware that something 
unusual was going on. There was no one in 
the dining room and no one in the sitting 
room. Yet in each of these apartments were 
numerous evidences that people had been 
there very recently and left ina great hurry 

a cloth partially laid and left hanging, draw 
ers of the buffet left open, a broom lying 
directly in the middle of the floor, where it 
had been dropped. 

Captain Sears, wondering much, turned 
from the sitting room into the hall leading 
to the parlor. Then he became aware that 
ahead of him, was the center and core of 
excitement. 

From the parlor came a murmur of 
voices, exclamations, giggles—the sounds as 
of a party, a meeting of the sewing circle, or 
a reception. 

He reached the parlor door and stood ther: 
for an instant, looking in. Every inmate o! 
the Harbor was in that room, including 
I:lizabeth and her mother and even Carolin 
Snow, who, because it was Monday, w: 
there to help with the washing. And every 
one—or almost everyone—was talking, at 
the majority were crowded about one spot, a 
spot where stood a man, a man whom Sear 
recognized as the stranger he had seen in th 
garden. 

(nd then Mrs. Berry, who happened to bi 
facing the door, saw him. She broke throug 
the ring of women and hurried over. Her 
face was aglow; her eyes were shining 
there were bright spots in her cheeks. ‘0 
Captain Kendrick,” she cried, ‘‘] am so ver 
glad you have come! We have just had su 
a surprise! Such an unexpected but ver 
delightful one. Come! You must meet 
him.” 


HE took his hand and led him toward t 

stranger. The latter, seeing them a 
proach, politely pushed through the gr 
surrounding him and stepped forward. S« 
wticed for the first time that the sleeve 
lis coat was encircled by a broad band 
lack; his tie was black also; so were his « 
yuuttons. He was in mourning. An ama 
ing idea flashed to the captain’s brain. 

‘Captain Kendrick,” gush 
Mrs. Berry, “I have the honor 
present you to Mr. Phillips, hy 
band of our beloved founder 

Mr. Phillips smiled, his tec 
were very fine, his smile enga 
ing. He extended a hand. 
am delighted to meet Capta 
Kendrick,” he said. 

The captain’s stammered a 
swer was conventional and w 
not a literal expression of | 
thought. The latter, put i 
words, would have been: ‘| 
bert! I might ha 
known it.” 

But there was nor 
reason why he shot 
have known it, for t! 
Egbert was not at 

like the Egbert 


had, by this time a ee | had been expe: 

settled the ques- Ay ing to see. 
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A test cake of Bauer 
& Black Baby Soap 
and a sifter can of |} 
Bauer & Black Baby || 


Tale — scientific 


effectiveness in the 
charmingguise of ex- 
quisite nursery req- 
uisites. Simply mail 
the coupon below. | 


which children’s specialists are now advising 


But you can protect this appealing freshness, can keep the 
child’s skin smooth and flawless, and lead to the radiant girl, 
or the clear skinned boy of your ideals, if you will. 


Avoid the use of ordinary soaps. Do not think that what 
is good for your skin is necessarily good for the children’s. 


Bauer & Black Baby Soap is made for infants and children. 
It is tempered to the delicate fineness of their skin. It embodies 
scientifically accepted elements, which the youthful skin must 
have to be healthy. 


The New Treatment Children’s Doctors Advise 


First, rinse the skin with clear, lukewarm water. Then with 
a wash cloth (one not used by others of the family) work up 
a gentle lather with Bauer & Black Baby Soap. Cleanse the 
skin with light circular movements; do not rub up and down, 
do not rub hard. Then rinse thoroughly with lukewarm 
water. Then dip the cloth in cold water and «pat’’ it over 
the face. Dry with a soft, clean towel, avoiding harsh rubbing. 


Bauer & Black 


Baby Talc 
Babydoap 


Products 


Your druggist offers you, in all Bauer & Black 
products, the results of 28 years of ethical 
service to the medical profession and the public. 


© B& B 1922 


Keeping her sweet and alluring, and guiding her to the radiance of clear skinned girlhood, 
ts now but the detail of a few simple rules of care which any mother can follow 


The simple new way 
of keeping a child’s skin flawless 


Then at Night, Do This 

Follow the foregoing treatment, but after drying the skin, 
lightly powder the face with Bauer & Black Baby Talc. 

This is recommended because Bauer & Black Baby Talc 
contains highly curative and soothing ingredients most neces- 
sary to protect the skin from rash and irritations. It is in no 
sense of the word an ordinary ‘‘talc’’ but a scientific agent ot 
protection, designed for this purpose, and now employed by 
many of the most prominent children’s specialists in America. 
A new preparation, embodying modern principles of skin 


hygiene. 
Note Results in One Week 


Results trom this method are quick —and amazing. In one 


week a marked improvement, both in skin texture and in color, 
is noted. Continued observance results in the retreshing sweet- 


ness of the naturally flawless skin of a healthy child. 
The Test is Free 
We urge all mothers to make the test. It is free. Simply 
mail the coupon. 


j.6-22 


Mail This For Free Samples 
Bauer & Black, Chicago, U.S, A. 


1 | If you live in Canada, address 
Bauer & Black, Ltd., Canadian Laboratories, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a trial package of © 

Bauer & Black Baby Tale and Bauer & Black Baby 

j Soap—these without charge or obligation on my 
part. 
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Braid—they add that well- ee 
iressed touch to the middy Rack —the braid with Lacers—firm and 


blouse The lacer has the saucy points. Read 
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—elastic 


How much depends upon it! 

A worn or broken elastic may 
render one’s favorite blouse, knick- 
ers, petticoat or frock useless at the 
most inconvenient moment. 

A supply of Nufashond elastic in 
varied widths should be kept on 
hand, for Nufashond is of live, snappy 
rubber which outlasts the ordinary 
elastic many times. 

You may get it in all of the wanted 
widths from 14 inch to 1% inches. 

Not only in elastic, but in other 
notions, it always pays to specify 


Nufashond. There’s a family of Nine 
Nufashond Notions, all adhering to 
the highest standard of quality, and 
all designed and made under one 
roof by the makers of the famous 
Nufashond Cluny and Filet Laces. 


You May Make These Easily 
Charming hand-made articles of 
wearing apparel, delightful gifts and 
effective things for the home may 
be made by following the instructions 
in the Nufashond Lace Book, the 
Nufashond Rick Rack Book and the 
Nufashond Knotwork Book. 


If your store cannot supply you, send us 
25c¢ for the Lace Book, 25c for the Rick Rack 
Book, 10c for the Knotwork Book—or 50c for 
all three—and we will send them by mail. 


Dept. L-8 
Nufashond Middy Lacers and 


Nufashond Rick 


Nufashond self color fabric tip. 


sample offer 


Nufashond 


Nufashond Shoe 


Reading, Pa. 


Nufashond Shoul- Nufashond Sou- 


der Strapping is tache Braid—a lus- 
dainty and easily 
smart with self color washed. In white, 
fabric tip. 


trous trimming and 
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Nufashond Edgetrim 


buttonhole stitch 
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[CHILDREN gaze at her, spellbound. 

Potty: Are you really the Fairy Queen? 

QuEEN: Yes, my dear; what do you 
want? 

PETE: Oh, we want 

PoLLy: We want 

BoTtH TOGETHER: We want never—never 
to have to do any more work! 

QUEEN (shaking her head): Oh, this is not 
well, little ones! You should like to work. 

PETE (disappointedly): That’s what mor- 
tals say. I should think a fairy —— 

PoLty (clasping her hands): Please, dear 
Queen —— 

QUEEN: All right. You shall have your 
wish—aye, and in full measure. From now 
on you need never work again; more—you 
never can work again. See; I touch your 
arms with my wand—so! Now your arms 
and hands are powerless to work, though 
normal for all else. 

OTHER Farriges: Oh, how awful! 

Pete: Awful? No, indeed! Fine! Great! 


[The children dance about and join in a dance 
and song with the fairies. 
DvET: 
Pete and PoLty: 
(Air, Nancy Lee) 


Of all the joys we've ever known, hooray! 
This is the best! This is the best! 

Henceforth our time is all our own; hooray! 
We'll only play and rest! 


We'll never, never work again; hooray! hooray! 
We'll spend the lovely shining hours in happy 
play! 
And just amuse ourselves at will the livelong 
day; 
Hooray! Hooray! Hooray! 


|Exeunt 

Pete: Oh, Polly, what fun! 

Potty: Fun indeed! Isn’t it just fine? 
And how we can crow over the other boys 
and girls! 


|Enter old FARMER SIMPKINSON. 


FARMER: Hello, youngsters; want a nice 
little job? I’m looking for some kids about 
your size to help me out with my farm 
work—pick up apples and maybe gather 
nuts. Just the sort of chores for willing 
young hands. Pay ye well too. Fine chance 
for pin money. What say? 

Potty: Oh, no, we don’t want to work. 
We're never going to work. 

FARMER: Hoity-toity; what sort of talk 
is that? 

PETE: Straight goods, sir. Polly and I are 
not going to work at all—ever! 

FARMER: Well, I swan! Lazy little tykes! 
What ails ye? 

DvET: 

PETE and PoLty: 
(Air, I Don’t Want to Play in Your Yard 


No, Farmer Simpkinson, we cannot go 
Out to your farm to work; we must say no. 
We want to play all day; work we detest ; 
We hate the thought of it! Playing is best. 
We don’t want to work for vou, sir, 
We shall never work again; 
We're forbidden any labor 
By the Fairies of the Glen. 
We don’t want to work for you, sir, 
In the spring or in the fall; 
We don’t want to work on your farm; 
We don’t want to work at ail! 


FARMER: I never heard such talk. Why, 
children, everybody works. That’s what 
we’re here for. And tomorrow is Labor 
Day—that’s to celebrate the honor and 
glory of work—hard work! 


[FARMER SIMPKINSON stares at them a little 
sadly, and tramps off. Along come Nick, 
NAncy and NEb, arms full of boards, nails, 
and so on. 


Pete: What you got there? 

Neb: Oh, Pete, the greatest fun! We're 
going to build a shack in the woods for pic- 
nics and things. Come on and help. 

Pete: Yes, indeed I will —— 

Nick: It'll be hard work, but it will —— 

Potty: What! Work? 

Nancy: Oh, awful hard work, Polly; but 
such fun —— 


The Play Lovers 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Potty: We can’t Zo if it’s work. 
[She and PETE look curiously at their arms, 


which seem to straighten out numbly at the 
mention of work. 


Pete (sadly): No, we can’t go. Sorry; 
but we can’t do any work. 
Neb: Nonsense, you lazy things! Come 


along. 


[PETE and PoLty turn sadly aside, and the 
others run, laughing, away. Enter Bos and 
BETTY, carrying articles they have made in 
the manual-training class. 

PETE: What’s that, Bob? 

Bos (proudly): That’s a bookrack I made 
at the class. Pretty good, don’t you think? 
A little shaky, but I'll do better next time. 
It’s hard work to get it just right, but it’s 
splendid fun. Join the class, Pete; don’t you 
want to? 

Betty: And see, I made this clay bird. 
I think it’s lovely; I’m going to give it to 
mother for her birthday. 

Potty: Oh, I wish I could make one for 
my mother! 

Betty: Why, you could, Polly. It’s easy 
work. 

Potty: Work! (Again she notices that 
curious numbness in her arms.) I can’t work, 
Betty. 

Bos: Can’t work, Polly? What nonsense 
you talk! 

PoLiy (almost crying): No; I can’t; go 
away, you two! 

PETE (petulantly): Yes, goon. We didn’t 
want to join your class. 

Bos: Well, you needn’t be so cross about 
it. Good-by, old Lazybones! 


[Exeunt Bos and Betty, absorbed in their own 
treasures. 
gown, with a college diploma. He is like a 
rackety college youth and sings gayly, un- 
heeding the children. 

YOurTH: 

(Air, He’s a Jolly Good Fellox 


I’ve got my college diploma, 

I’ve got my college diploma, 

I’ve got my college diploma, 
And now the world is mine! 
The world is mine; hooray! 
The world is mine, I say! 

I had to work to get it! 

I had to fume and fret it! 

But now it’s mine! You bet it 
Looks good to me to-day! 


Why, hello, kiddies! why so glum looking? 
Nothing to do? 

PETE (sulkily): 
thing. 

PoLLy: Except play. 

Youtu: That’s a good one! All play and 
no work is worse than the other way ‘round. 
But I must hurry on; I’m a very busy man! 

| Exit. 
[PETE and Potty look at each other in a sad 
silence. Enter May and MOLLY. 


May: Oh, Polly, just look! Here’s a dress 
I made all myself. (Takes frock from paper. 
Isn’t it sweet? I worked like fury on it, and 
it’s finished in time for my party. Don’t you 
love it? Why don’t you learn to sew? It’s 
fascinating work! 


We don’t want to do any- 


[PoLLy looks down at her numb arms with an 
agonized glance. 

Motty: And see this cake I’ve made. 
How does that strike you, Mr. Pete? I guess 
you'd iike to sample it. But I’m taking it 
home to show to dad. He'll be so pleased. 
Do you like housework, Polly? 

Potty (slowly): I—don’t like any kind of 
work. 

Mo ty: Ah, you’re just envious. Well, I 
must be on my way. |Exeunt girls. 

[PETE and POLLY sigh deeply. Enter Nick. 

Nick: Hello, you two! Loafing here yet? 
I’m the little busy boy! Got a job with the 
electric people, to work an hour or two after 
school each day. Gee! but it’s interesting! 
And I’m ambitious, Iam. I’m going to be— 
oh, maybe I'll be President. 

Pete: How are you going to accomplish 
that, Silly? 

Nick: By working for it! I’m going to 
bend all my energies toward advancement 
and—well, if I’m not President I'll be a 


Enter a young man in cap and - 


worthwhile man of some sort. Anybody can 
do it if they’re willing to work. 
PETE (in a jealous rage): Oh, get out! 
Nick: Why, Sunny Jim, what’s the mat- 
ter? Well, so long; I’m off. Better get to 
work; you two look rather—well, indolent. 


Duret—Pete and Potty: 
(Air, I Cannot Sing the Old Songs) 


We cannot work, I tell you; 
The Fairies made it so; 
We thought we'd like it better, 
But, oh, we didn’t know! 


We much regret our conduct ; 
Of that there is no doubt ; 
We're very, very sorry; 


But that won't help us out. 


[As they sing, a group of children gather about 
and listen with interest and wonder. Some 
laughing and some sympathetic, they sing. 


CHILDREN: 
CHORUS: 
(Air, Solomon Levi) 


Oh, look at Pete and Polly; they're as sad as 
they can be. 
They're in the doleful dumps because they can- 
not work, you see. 
They’re doomed to utter idleness, beneath the 
Fairies’ ban; 
They thought that they would like it, but they're 
weary of their plan. 
Poor Pete and Polly, they can’t work at all! 
Poor Pete and Polly, useless as a doll! 


They're sad and they're unhappy, ’cause they 
can’t do any work ; 

They are condemned to play all day; all duty 
they must shirk. 

They thought they would be happy, with their 
life an idle dream; 


But poor old Pete and Polly are just sick of 


their own scheme! 

Pete: Yes, we are! I admit it! 

Potty: So do I. It’s horrid—and (sob- 
bing) I thought it would be so nice! I wish 
the Fairy Queen would come back. 

[Enter FatRY QUEEN, followed by other 
Fairies. Children fall back in rapt admira- 
tion. 

QUEEN: Here I am; did you want me, 
Polly dear? 

PETE (eagerly): Oh, we do, ma’am. We 
made an awful mistake. 

Potty: Yes, a terrible mistake. We want 
to work. 

QUEEN: Well, well; that sounds better. 
You have recovered your senses, I see. Shall 
I lift the ban? 

Pete and Potty: Oh, please do! 

[QUEEN touches their arms with her wand, and 
they swing their arms about in glee. The 
QUEEN looks at them kindly, and they stand 
on each side of her as the others gather 
round and sing: 


CHORUS: 
(Air, Work for the Night is Coming) 


Work, if you would be happy; 
Work, if you would be wise . 

Working will gain the vict’ry; 
Work will win the prize; 

Working will solve your problems ; 
Working will bring success ; 

Working will ease your troubles ; 
Work your life will bless. 


| After a moment's pause the children break into 
a gayer mood and, circling round PETE and 
POLLY and the QUEEN, sing: 


CHORUS: 
(Air, Vive L’ Amour) 


Three cheers for our Polly! Three cheers for 
our Pete! 
And hail to the Fairy Queen! 
For work is a blessing, and labor is sweet ; 
So says the Fairy Queen. 
She taught Pete and Polly a far better way 
Than to spend all their time in amusement and 
play 
Three cheers for Her Majesty 
hooray! 
Hail to the Fairy Queen! 


hip, hip, 
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for dessert— 
make it yourself 


A Mapleine Sundae is a de- 
lightful hot-weather dessert. 
The wonderful part of it is, 
you can make it yourself— 
instantly. Simply make 
Mapleine Syrup in the usual 
way (pure granulated sugar, 
water, and Mapleine to give 
that good, rich mapley flavor). 
Cool and pour generously over 
individual servings of ice 
cream. Cool! Delicious! 
Topped with whipped cream 
and acherry, or sprinkled with 
nuts— you have a dessert that 
a chef might envy! 

You'll find Mapleine Syrup, in- 
stantly made with Mapleine, par- 
ticularly good, too, on hot cakes and 
waffles, on fritters, mush or cereals. 


For maple-flavored cake frostings 
and fillings, for pudding sauces, 
desserts, candies, ice cream, use 
Mapleine. Andinmoresubstantial 
dishes such as baked beans, meats, 
gravies, use Mapleine for zest and 
savor. 

2-oz. bottle 35c. 

At grocers’ 


Also larger sizes 


(In Canada, add duty) 


Crescent Mfg. Co. 
321 Occidental Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 


MAPLEINE 


The Golden Havor 


This coupon and 10c will bring sufficient 
Mapleine to make One Quart delicious 
Mapleine Syrup. 
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She Needs No 


“Second Bests” 


No “second bests” for your modern 
school girl! She wears her Hum- 
ming Bird Silk Hose everywhere, 
every day—in the classroom, for 
dancing, for hiking—yes, and in 


the gym. 
Sheer and lovely as Humming Birds 
are, their life is measured by 
months, not days. 


Pack a se- 


mester’s supply of Humming Birds 


Consider economy. 


in the school-trunk. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Humming Birds in all the smart- 
est, newest shades. Very moder- 
ately priced. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS 


Chattanooga Tennessee 


New York Office: 200 Fifth Ave. 


PURE SILK HOSIERY 


The Toweling 
for Every Purpose 


| Boott Toweling is so soft that it makes 
good face towels; it is so absorbent that it 
dries the hands quickly; it is so firm that it 
is just right for a bath towel. It is so inex- 
pensive that it 1s practical for kitchen use 
as roller towels, or for glassware and dishes. 


Buy a 25-yard bolt to make 24 full-size 
towels, bureau scarfs, or anything else for 
which you need a bright-white, absorbent, 
and inexpensive material. 


Send twenty-five cents for sample hemstitched 


towel similar to those which you can make by 


buying Boott Toweling 


the boll, 


Boott Mills, Dept. JAU, Lowell, Mass. 


August, 1922 
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might have posed as a model for a feminine 
Hermes of modern times, so winged was the 
whole look of her. Her eyes were darker 
than ever under the close-drawn hat brim; 
their glance was the quickest, merriest thing 
imaginable. 

“The Professor’s back; he’s asking for 
you downstairs, Miss Mary,” Rose an- 
nounced, coming in. ‘‘Whist! and it’s more 
new clothes, is it? I believe 
you got them for the occa- 
sion.” 

“Of course I did. Think 
of the people I’m to meet to- 
day. I’m going to the train 
now to welcome two college 
presidents and a real digni- 
tary in the literary line. It’s 
my duty to impress them 
with the fact that we’re not 
a backwoods institution.” 


OW NSTAIRS Mark and 

Mary met in the cool 
and shaded drawing-room, 
rich with flowers from the 
garden everywhere. 

“IT was beginning to be 
afraid you wouldn’t be here 
in time to play host,’ Mary said as they 
shook hands. “I’m meeting some person- 
ages at the train in just fifteen minutes; 
the car is waiting for me. Don’t you want 
to go along? And aren’t we in luck to have 
such weather?” 

They went out upon the porch, still saying 
casual things. Yet each was aware of the 
other in the way which means strong mutual 
interest. As never before Mary was con- 
scious that Mark Fenn looked every inch 
the man ina way she had always known him 
to do, yet never known as now. As they 
stood waiting upon the station platform she 
felt herself proud of his companionship. 

The train drew in. Mary looked for Presi- 
dent Wesley and Dean Grier, and saw them 
far down the platform. As she and Mark 
went to meet them a tall figure stepped off 
the Pullman at her side and turned to help 
down a slenderly small one which followed. 
Mary stopped short, for John Kirkwood 
wheeled, sweeping off his hat, and drew for- 
ward by one hand the girl who accompanied 
him. 

“Mary! This is great luck, though we 
meant to surprise you. Miss Fletcher, let 
me present Miss Langley. How do you do, 
Professor Fenn? Miss Langley, this is Pro- 
fessor Fenn, of Newcomb—destined some 
day to become its president.” 

For the instant Mary forgot her expected 
guests for these others. She gave Sibley 
Langley her hand, looking down into a 
piquant, laughing face, whose bright and 
rather intriguingly narrow brown eyes seemed 
to be turned upon her like a pair of little 
telescopes. Miss Langley was a slip of a 
thing, perfectly dressed, with a touch of 
daring in her modishness, and all the air of 
one accustomed to be liked and entirely at 
home everywhere. Yet her manner to Mary 
had in it a pretty hint of deference, more 
effective than the words she was too wise to 
speak. 

“Will you forgive us?’’ Miss Langley had 
a musically soft voice, with a suggestion of 
a Southern drawl which hardly matched the 
quick glances of her eyes. “I so wanted to 
come I fairly bribed Mr. Kirkwood to bring 
me, though I’m sure he didn’t quite approve 
of it. I knew you would take care of me 
somehow, among your guests.” 


- ES, of course I shall be charmed to have 
you as my guest,”’ Mary said, ‘‘even 
though we’re just a bit too full at the house 
to be able to look after Mr. Kirkwood. It 
was very wonderful of you to surprise us.” 
““My sister and I will take care of Mr. 
Kirkwood, with pleasure,’ Mark came to 
the rescue. “And now, Mary, here are your 
other guests’—and he gently turned her 
about barely in time to halt the two stran- 
gers in silk hats and formal morning dress 
who had been approaching and upon whom 
he had been keeping a watchful eye. 
Kirkwood and Miss Langley at a few 
paces’ distance watched the meeting, the 
eyes of both missing nothing. 


“You didn’t prepare me for Professor 
Fenn,” Miss Langley whispered. ‘‘‘ Country 
college professor’ doesn’t seem to fit him. 
He’s stunningly good looking in his severe 
and quiet way.” 

“‘He’s been to a real tailor in preparation 
for thisevent. I'll admit he does look rather 
more sophisticated than I remembered him. 
How does his companion strike you?” 

**Oh, as all you could ask, 
of course. That goes with 
out saying. She’s very 
charming. Only I thought of 
her as more of an invalid.” 

“Tnvalid!’’ Kirkwood had 
some ado to restrain his 
mirth, as his absorbed gaze 
continued to rest upon Mary 
‘Good heavens! She looks 
like Hebe and Diana com- 
bined. Never was she so 
young and valiant.” 


HE big car took them 
all to the Graham house, 
where Miss Langley looked 
about her in amazement. 
She hadn’t been prepared 
for the dignified old place. 
Mary took her to her own room, mentally 
arranging for herself a couch in Alexandra’s. 
“Such a delightful house,” the young 
guest said with real appreciation. ‘Only I 
somehow know you’re giving me your room, 
Miss Fletcher. I’d beg you not; only—if 
you'll let me say so—it’s such a lovely honor 
to have it. I shan’t forget.” 

Mutual felicitations and conventionalities 
were shortly disposed of and Mary soon 
vanished, not to appear again till luncheon. 
Meanwhile Alexandra Warren and Rose 
O’Grady assumed the care of the various 
guests who arrived from time to time. 

Mary was everywhere—the last draping of 
the blue-and-purple curtains, with Mr. Perry 
Gilfillan at her elbow; the final hearing 
of one brief scene which had gone badly at 
rehearsal the evening before; a consultation 
with Guy Carter, who was so nervous he 
could hardly control himself, yet ready to be 
wildly happy at a hint from Mary that she 
understood and didn’t think him a weak 
fool because of his shaking fingers. 

“If you’re only satisfied I can bear every- 
thing else,” he said. 

There were the usual number of small 
details to be seen to, last-minute happenings 
which it took resource to adjust. Mary did 
her best to keep cool, but now and then had 
to set a watch upon herself lest she lose the 
poise she needed so much to hold. 

Just before luncheon she came into the 
house by way of a small side entrance under 
the staircase, and evading the sight of any 
guest made her way up to Rose’s room. Here 
she slipped out of her outer garments and 
lay down upon Rose’s bed, with both arms 
outstretched. 

Two minutes later the owner of the room 
appeared in the doorway and stopped short, 
nodding her approval. 

Mary waved a white arm at her. ‘Just 
catching up,”’ she said. 


Sago came over. ‘You’re doing nobly, 
but you have to breathe now and then. 
We're all quite busy with the questions 
they’re all asking. Faith, I know those 
questions by heart—‘What is the size of 
Newcomb; can you tell me, Miss O’Grady?’ 
‘When did I understand the new building 
was begun?’ ‘Miss Fletcher seems to have 
accomplished great things; it is quite re- 
markable, isn’t it?’ But the little one with 
the piercing eyes has it all over the rest for 
curiosity. What she doesn’t know about 
Mary Fletcher by now is what Miss Alex 
andra and Rosie O’Grady haven’t told her.” 

Mary laughed. ‘“‘ How do you manage it? 
And what does she want to know?” 

**Everything—and then some. But she’s 
bright. You hardly know she’s asking ques- 
tions till you find yourself biting your tongue 
to pinch back the answer. But the thing she 
wants to know is, if Miss Fletcher is engaged 
to marry anybody.” 

hasn’t asked that!” 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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© have and to hold a lovely com- 
plexion is the delightful experience 
of a woman who uses Pears’ Soap. 


“Good morning! 
Have you used Pears’ Soap?” 


For baby’s 


Milk Sugar Merck 
Barley Flour Merck 
Zine Stearate Merck 
Boric Acid Merck 
Sodium Bicarbonate Merck 
Liquid Petrolatum Merck 


Ask your doctor 


health—Milk Sugar Merck 


—a natural baby food for making modified 
milk. 


Of the highest purity and long recom- 
mended by physicians— 


In Merck’s sealed canisters. 


All Merck Baby Products are prepared 
for baby’s health and comfort. 


At your druggist’s 


MERCK & CO., 45 Park Place, New York 
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“Oh, no; she hasn’t asked that. Of 
course not. She’s the lady, entirely. But 
I’ve had a hard time not to tell her. All 
roads lead the same way, and no signpost 
till you’ve nearly taken them. She’s a be- 
guilin’ way with her, that innocent! I could 
quite like her—if I didn’t heartily dislike 
her.” 

‘“*Rosie—I love you.” 

“Do you, now? Then play up to her. 
Don’t walk away and leave her guessing 
the way you like to do. Load your 
pistols, shake hands, walk back 
ten paces—and fire.” 

homicidal person! 
Suppose I don’t care to?” 

well; there’s no 
need. You’ve every- 
thing in your own 
hands—and on your 
hands too. I just like 
to see a bloody deed 
now and then instead 
of such politeness. It’s 
more satisfyin’.” 

Rose was always re- 
freshing, and when, a 
few minutes afterward, 
every smooth hair again in place, Mary 
slipped down to rejoin her gifests at lunch- 
eon, she felt almost as fit as in the morning. 
A cup of her own deliciously strong and fra- 
grant coffee completed the revival, and after 
it she was ready for the afternoon, with all 
its demands. 


HE pageant, a thousand participants, 

wound its picturesque way along the 
campus, passed across the great stage before 
the classic blue-and-purple draperies. In the 
seats a thousand patrons watched and ap- 
plauded. From the orchestra rose martial 
strains. A concert, with soloists from abroad, 
and a fine male quartette from at home, 
occupied two hours of the afternoon. The 
college glee and string club did itself honor. 
President Wing made a welcoming speech. 
Crowds filled the campus, standing; the 
steps and windows of the surrounding build- 
ings were thick with interested people. But 
the event of the day was to come in the 
evening; with all its varied interests the 
afternoon was only a preliminary. 

‘“* Are you having a good time, Sandy? It’s 
a shame I haven’t a minute to give you.” 

“A beautiful time, dear. Your Professor 
Chilton has been with me all the afternoon— 
a most wonderful companion.” 

Mary gave her friend an appraising glance. 
Both were dressing for the evening. 

“Sandy, remember the evening of the 
Fenns’ dinner? When you walked away with 
the Englishman and the American, and left 
me stranded with the Hottentot and the 
Zulu? You were wearing that dovelike gray 
crépe, and I a crazy concoction of brilliant 
colors. Before the evening was over I came 
to feel like an Indian squaw beside a Cau- 
casian lady of quality.” 

\lexandra laughed. ‘‘Mary, how often 
have I heard you say that restraint was the 
first law of expression?”’ 

‘“*So I’ve come to believe, in dress as well 
as in speech. Well, behold, then, what I’m 
wearing tonight. I’ve taken a leaf out of 
your book.” 

Over her white shoulders slipped a frock 
of pale gray, mistily thin and sheer, Parisian 
to the last line. From a big bandbox she took 
a wide little hat of the same gray, whose 
only decoration was a delicate band of gray 
willow, ready to flutter to a breath of wind. 
Smiling at Alexandra she set the hat upon 
her head, held out both arms, model-wise, 
and turned slowly about. 

“Tt’s perfect, dear. I never saw you look so 
lovely. And with all your splendid color you 
don’t need a touch of color in your frock.” 


ARY put an eager question. “‘Is it silly 

and frivolous of me, at the very most 
thrilling hour of our whole campaign, to be 
thinking so much of how I look? Much de- 
pends on me tonight, you know. Somehow I 
wanted to appeal in looks, if I could, to all 
critical eyes. I suppose it’s the old story of 
the feminine reliance upon personal charm; 
and yet one needn’t be a frump just to prove 
one’s sincerity and reliability, need one?”’ 


“One certainly needn’t. Why shouldn’t 
you delight our eyes as you’ve done all day? 
One who’s accomplished what you have all 
summer has surely proven both her sincerity 
and her reliability.” 

“T hope so. I just didn’t want to seem to 
you quite the old Mary, always setting the 
stage for her own performance. You know, 
Sandy’’—and now Mary’s face grew sober 
with a look new to Alexandra until this day, 
when she had observed it many times, the 

peculiar look of one who is absorbed 
in something quite outside and 
beyond herself—‘‘I’ve been 
a living with some very won 
Ke derful people these last 
six months. Every one 
of them, each in his o1 
her way, has done 
something to me. My 
doctor and my nurse 
began it; Dr. Chris 
topher Reade and Rose 
O’Grady are—oh, so 
tremendously real and 
splendid. One can’t be 
with them and not 
learn to despise all 
kinds of affectations and poses. It’s like 
carrying a painted face out into the sunshine 
to try to deceive or mislead them; it simply 
can’t be done.” 


ARY! I knew you’d grown, my dear; 

but I didn’t know how much. This 
one thing you’re saying would show me, if | 
hadn’t been watching you all day. And how 
about the other people?” 

“Guy Carter—his genius, his insight; yes, 
that boy has remarkable insight into human 
nature; he gets down to the very springs o/ 
action, young as he is. One can’t deceivi 
him, either—or want to. As for Mark 
Fenn’’—Mary paused, closing her two hands 
into fists and then bringing them up befor 
her with the gesture which a speaker us¢ 
when he wishes to denote force—‘‘ he’s beer 
like a rock, a wall, a tower ——”’ she brok: 
off, drawing a quick, deep breath, and smil 
ing. ‘I must go. There never was a_day so 
full. Bless you for seeing to so many peopl: 
for me; I don’t know what I’d have don 
without you. Oh, if the evening only gox 
as I want it to, I'll be gloriously happy. If it 
does, I think I’ll almost be content never to 
write another word.”’ 

Alexandra smiled. “‘ Mary! Whata stat: 
ment!” 

Mary turned at the door, looking back at 
her friend. Which, being interpreted,” sh 
said, her face lifted, her eyes starry, ‘‘ mea! 
that I’ll want to write a hundred thousar 
words, and make them bigger, truer, sure! 
than anything I’ve ever dreamed of. ‘EF! 
wherefore born?’”’ 


XX 
HE violins! There seemed a hundred 
them crying softly in the night, as t 
curtains rose on those deep blues and purples 
of the long draperies, darkened to all but 
obs« urity ‘ 

The thousand lights upon the campus 
and about the amphitheater had faded, 
one by one, till all were gone. Little 
little the scene upon the great stage had 
become dimly visible—a marvelous effect of 
darkness and mystery. Throughout the 
opening overture nothing changed or moved; 
the story was told by the music alone. 

In the wings Guy Carter, leaning toward 
the front, beat the measures with an 1- 
visible baton. If he could have been his own 
conductor he would have been more conte:'t. 
As it was, a hundred rehearsals could 
have satisfied him. The orchestra Mary |! 
procured for him was one of high quali y, 
the conductor a man of experience. But G 1) 
was ablaze with excitement and anxic 
from the first moment, if a tempo lagged of 
quickened with the variation of a half b at 
from his intent, he was ready to tear his | «I! 
hair and cry out a command. 

Rose O’Grady, standing behind him, |! 
a steadying hand upon his shoulder. 
opening well, sonny; it’s wonderful 
beautiful,’’ she whispered at one crisis. “ 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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really was Buried Treasure 


More valuable than the gold of Captain Kidd. These deliciously crisp flakes of golden-brown have 

the full flavor from the selected hearts of corn—sea- ¢. 
More wonderful than the jewels of Blackbeard, soned and processed and toasted just right, and then | | 
More shrewdly hidden than the treasure chest of — triply sealed to preserve the oven-freshness for you. ; 


either of them. 
Post Toasties are called Post Toasties and not just 


Wrapped in the interior of the kernel of Indian corn ‘corn flakes” because they are a particular and better 

was a “taste” with a charm which food flavors seldom kind of corn flakes—though usually they cost no | 
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RN FLAKES 


“roasting ear’ happened to be prepared 


Ask any grocer for Post Toasties, 
and you will be well paid for specifying 
these corn flakes by name. The Yellow 
and Red package is the Post Toasties 
package. 
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just overkeyed you are; Iet down! You've 
got a lot before you.” 

can’t.” 

Mary Fletcher was also listening from the 


wings. She could see the audience—a dim 
gray sea, the faces indistinguishable. She 


knew where her guests sat; eight rows from 
the front and in the middle. She had seen 
Mark take his place, alone in the last seat 
at the extreme edge of the fifth row. Her 
heart was beating hard. 


ARK had had no preconceived ideas as 

to what he was to see and hear. On his 
brief returns to Newcomb, throughout the 
long summer of travel and speeches and per 
sonal interviews, he had now and again in 
quired of Mary what it was all to be about, 
but he had received no definite information 
He hadn’t been invited to any rehearsals, 
nor had he been consulted in any way. 

In the beginning Mary had put a ques- 
tion: “‘Can you trust us to do the right 
thing, Mark? Are you willing to leave it all 
in our hands?” 

“Absolutely,” he had answered. 

The opening overture was unquestionably 
reassuring. In the soft gloom, only a faint 
light showing a stage which recalled the best 
of Grecian art, the music of the orchestra 
fulfilled and satisfied that first demand for 
harmony and prophetic suggestion which 
prepare an audience for that which is to 
come. Mark felt his pulses quiet a little 
under the inducement of what seemed to 
him a dignified and worthy inaugural. 

But now the play opened. 

As he began to recognize the theme of it 
Mark also began to be astonished. How had 
she chosen such a theme as this? And yet 
how not, considering the blood which flowed 
in her veins? Had ever such a central figure 
been made the subject of a play? It was the 
figure of him who throughout the years has 
played one of the most significant rédles in 
life, yet perhaps of all the least appreciated. 
The teacher! 

In the opening act the first scene showed 
the child, the second the youth, the third the 
young collegian. In each scene his teacher 
was beside him, showing him the way. And 
in each scene his teacher was also his friend, 
his understanding, inspiring friend. This 
was the whole first act. The actors in it were 
few and well chosen; simplicity in word and 
action was its keynote; the attendant musi 
having the same character in motif and de- 
velopment. Here and there touches of humor 
in the bright dialogue kept the audience 
smiling, yet when the curtain fell it was to 
leave an impression of quiet power, the 
power of one life upon another from the very 
first days of education. 

The second act was of a different com- 
plexion. Life, with its storm and struggle, 
was at hand; no longer was the teacher at 
his pupil’s side. But his teaching remained, 
his influence persisted. And another teacher 
had arisen—human friendship, the friend 
ship of one who had himself been taught. As 
the act mounted to its climax it grew more 
and more noble in its conception, and with 
its closing scene a song came ringing through 
the still air which seemed to Mark to fall at 
his very feet. 


ONTHS before he had given to Mary 

Fletcher a book known and beloved of 
many who had found in it much beauty and 
wisdom, written almost a quarter of a century 
before by one in his youth, yet who had even 
then shown the marks of that genius which 
afterward made him one of the first of the 
preachers and teachers of the world. Mark 
had underlined certain words which to him 
had taken on a personal meaning. Mary had 
thanked him for his gift, but had never 
afterward alluded to it. Feeling that the 
message of that marked paragraph had been 
one with which she could not sympathize, 
he also had been silent. And now, here was 
this song! What could it be but the answer 
to that message? This was the paragraph he 
had marked: 


But whatever be the method by which a true 
friendship is formed, whether the growth of 
time or the birth of sudden sympathy, there 
seems, on looking back, to have been an element 
of necessity. It is a sort of predestined spiritual 


Foursquare 


(Continued from Page 130) 


relationship. We speak of — 
a man meeting his fate, : 
and we speak truly. When . 
we look back we see it to / 
have been like destiny; | 

life converged to life, and 
there was no getting out 
of it, even if we wished it 
It was not that we made a 
choi e, but that the choice 
made us. If it has come 
gradually, we waken to the 
force which has 

been in our lives, 

and has come into 

them never hast 

ing, but never rest 

ing, till now we 

know it to be an 


eternal possession 


Or, as we are going 
about other busi 
nes never dream 


ing of the thing 


on the 
is never the 


which occurs, the unexpected happens; 
road a light shines on us, and life 
same again. 


And this was the song which, in a clear, 
bell-like contralto, every syllable so distinct 
that he could not miss a word, came across 
the space to Mark Fenn and dropped like a 
divine gift of gratitude and love into his 
heart. For such he knew—and knew not 
how he knew—it was. Somehow it wasn't 
possible to doubt that no matter who sang 
it, or who wrote the appropriate music for it, 
it came straight from Mary Fletcher to Mark 
Fenn. It was for this moment that she had 
kept it all a secret from him, blessed secret 
that it was between them, though proclaimed 
in a thousand ears! 


\ heavenly mystery has come to me 

Where once my eyes were held they now can 
sec 

I do not know, indeed, just how it came, 

Or how to speak of it, or guess its name 

It did not steal upon me unawares 

Or come in answer to beseeching prayers; 

But as I toiled along life's rugged road 

My shoulders bent beneath a he ivy load, 

The song upon my weary lips grown still, 

My only hope to keep a steadfast will 

What sudden shone upon my blinded sight 

I only know Upon the road a light 


And now life never can be quite the same; 

\ purpose new is mine, a higher aim 

My heart is freer far, my pulse more strong; 

Ihe way is easier and not half so long 

The song is sweet upon my lips again; 

I sing and sing a blessed new refrain 

The road may wind and climb—I upward leap; 

No path too stony and no height too steep 

My friend keeps pace with me; I hear his voice; 

I feel his faith; he makes my soul rejoice 

All things have changed since shines that vision 
bright, 


Undimmed, unchanging —‘‘ Onthe roada light!" 


With the ending of the song and the fall of 
the curtain Mark left his place; he couldn't 
sit there and exchange comments with those 
nearest him. As he went he heard the warm 
applause, continued to the furthermost limit 
of friendly custom with its recall of actors 
and musicians. 

He caught the looks on faces, recognized 
that people were saying kind, delighted words 
on every hand, heard one man on the out- 
skirts, whom he knew to be a critic of con 
siderable distinction, observe in a tone of 
characteristically grudging admission: ‘‘ For 
this sort of thing, it’s rather remarkably well 
done, you know.” Mark understood that 
from him even such modified commendation 
was worth considerably more than any ordi- 
nary ecstatic praise. 


He made his 
round to the “stage en- 
trance.”’ Following one 
clew after another he at 
length found Mary. 

He put a low-voiced 
question. ‘‘Would it be 
possible for you to come 
around and see the last 
act from the front, some- 
where, with me?” 

Her eyes met his, in 
the dim light of the 
“wings.” “I’m afraid I 
can’t be spared. I’m 
truly sorry.” 

“Then—may I stay 
here with you?” 

‘You'll miss our most 
effect if you 

‘I don’t mind. I can see a good 
deal from here, I’m sure—and hear 
it all. Mary—please let me stay. 
And when you can, come here with 
me?” 

She nodded. ‘If you really pre- 
fer.” Then she was off, at the appeal 
of an anxious young actor 

He saw what she was doing. She was 
holding them all together, these amateurs 
who were trying their best to put into hers 
and Guy Carter’s work the thing asked of 
them—an all-but-professional interpreting 
of the spirit of the whole. Mary came to him 
once and remained a possible five minutes 
As the last act drew to a close Mary whis- 
pered: “I’m going with you in just a minute 
to the back of the audience. I want you to 
see the final effect from there.” 


way 


glorified 


HE slipped away, but returned, and Mark 

followed her as she led the way out and 
around the edges of the audience to a posi- 
tion where, standing, they could see plainly 
over the heads of everyone. The curtain had 
fallen, but it now rose again. A large group 
of people in the costumes of Orientals sat 
and stood about a central figure, one familiar 
to all students of religious art. A veil had 
been dropped between audience and stage, 
so that no face was distinct, but the effect 
was that of a great painting, dimmed with 
age, the colorings softly blending. As the 
audience gazed in silence a light slowly be 
gan to show, seeming to emanate from that 
central figure, which towered above the rest, 
in the attitude of Him who speaks with au- 
thority and yet with gentleness. The picture 
grew in loveliness and meaning as the central 
light increased, and the rest of the scene 
grew slowly dim. No eyes, however preju 
diced, could deny the beauty of the spiritual 
uggestion, nor its power. No words were 
needed to name that ‘*The Great 
Teacher”’ it set forth, no other. 

If Mark had been touched and roused be 
fore, he so deeply moved that 
speech would have been at the moment be 
yond him. What a thing it have 
done—this was his overwhelming thought; 
what a chance to have seen and seized! To 
carry the theme of the play, with all its 
human appeal, on to the divine, to have 
dared to try to lift it even as high as heaven 
itself—this had been a conception preémi 
nently admirable. To begin with simplicity 
and laughter; to catch all hearts with a 
hundred human touches ever while the 
theme grew graver; then at last to bring to it 
even the light which shines from another 
world—this was art in its highest form. In- 
deed, it seemed to Mark more than art; it 
was inspiration itself, the fire of an imagina 
tion so near to genius that one must look 
upon it with reverence. 


N YW, as the vision held, a chorus began 
singing in the distance, gradually swell 
ing, like some great processional. It was the 
whole student body, marching two by two, 
clad in white cassocks and cottas, like a 
choir. The lines wound out upon the stage, 
gradually hiding from view the scene behind 
them, and the music of the song was— Mark 
recognized it with a thrill of remembrance 
that of the Beethoven Choral from the 
Ninth Symphony, the Hymn to Joy. 


scene. 


was now 


was to 


) 
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Cousin Martha's 
Advice to Brides 


Summer’s Joys Are 
Winter’s Savings 


T is a pride and joy, my dear, to most 
housewives, young and old, to pack and 
can summer fruits and vegetables. 


Youcan havesuchdelicious treatsin winter, 
and save so much, by packing all kinds of food 
in summer. Think of the vegetables, fruits, 
soup stock and meats you can pack and the 
jams and preserves you can put up. Think of 
what you can save on eggs in winter by pack- 
ing them when they are cheap in summer. 


Since I was a girl I have known, as my 
grandmother did before me, that good old- 
fashioned stoneware preserves the full flavor, 
delicacy and color of everything you put up 
as nothing else can. The vegetables and 
fruits you pack or preserve are far better if 
kept in stoneware. There are jars of every 
size and style for every purpose. 


There is a book you ought to have by Dr. 
Goudiss, the food authority. His recipes for 
packing and preserving are splendid and he 
includes selected recipes endorsed by U. S. 
Government officials. Any stoneware manu- 
facturer will give you a copy. Just write the 
nearest one for it. As ever, 


White Hall Sewer Pipe & Stoneware Co 
White Hall Pottery Works 
American Clay Products Co 
Zanesville Stoneware Co 

U. S. Stoneware Co 

Pialtzgraff Pottery Co 

Uhl Pottery Co 

Louisville Pottery Co 

Paducah Pottery Co 

Red Wing Union Stoneware Co. . 
Western Stoneware Co 


White Hall, Il 
White Hall, Ill 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 
York, Pa 
Evansville, Ind 
Louisville, Ky 
Paducah, Ky 
Red Wing, Minn 
Monmouth, Il 


P.S I know that Grocery, Department, Hardware ‘ 
and General Stores have all styles and sizes of stone- 
ware jars and jugs for every purpose. — ¢ 


Mail 
Coupon , 
to 
Nearest | 
} Company | 


Please send me your book of econ- 
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omy suggestions, with Dr. Goudiss’ re« 
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For Your Own otection 
How to Tell Genuine 


eum 


Look for the woven Burlap Back 


BURLAP is a sturdy, woven fabric made 


from the tough fibres of Jute. These Rt 
tough, woven fibres give to Linoleum its hehe ie 

strength and durability. se 

All genuine Linoleum is built on a vie 9 
strong Burlap back. It will give service, (Soka 
economy and permanent satisfaction in (gas 
every room in the house. ros 


JUTE INDUSTRIES, Lrto., 


New York City 


320 Broadway 


Ask your merchant to show you the woven ‘yaaa 


back 


— 
jar 
Yo-lb. tin 
Natural Sweetness St 
Hot weather does not affect Funsten’s Pecans. Their freshness is 
absolutely insured by the new Funsten process of packing under a 
vacuum. The delicate flavor is preserved indefinitely. 
The Pecans are sealed in our packages immediately after they are 
shelled. Only select halves are used. Delicious in salads, sandwiches 
and ice cream. Ask your grocer for Funsten’s Pecans. 
R. E. Funsten Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Established 1897 
If your grocer hasn’t Funsten’s Pecans, use the coupon. 
R. E. Funsten Company, 1505 Morgan Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
enclose , el Funsten's Pecans. (5c extra west of the Rockies.) 
My name 
Address 
Address 
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The curtain fell. The applause broke out, 
and swelled to an acclaim which would not 
be denied. The call for the author and com- 
poser of the play arose, and Mark hurried 
back with Mary, no word spoken between 
them. Then Mary and Guy came out before 
the curtain, a pair the sight of whom made 
the tumult break out again. Guy upon his 
crutches and in his uniform— Mary had in- 
sisted upon this, declaring that the one 
would explain the other, without need of 
words; Mary herself, a figure of ex- 


quisite appeal, stood and waited i 


for a long minute. Guy’s et, 
head was bent, Mary’s +. 
smiling face turned to va 
ward him, as if she 


would have the hon- 
ors go all to him, who 
had so little else to 
make him happy. 
Then Mary spoke. 

“We want you to 
know,” she said—and 
the thrilling cadences 
of her voice carried to the last row of the 
audience, though she seemed not to be lifting 
it unduly, “that we are very, very proud and 
content, not so much to have pleased you, 
though that makes us happy indeed, as be- 
cause we feel that our theme has been one 
with which it has been not only a joy, but a 
mighty privilege to work. In our hearts, as 
we tried to build the tale, was the inspiration 
of a memory beloved in the history of New- 
comb, that of a man who gave all that he 
was and had to her upbuilding. If, in our 
small way, we may have brought one more 
leaf to add to the laurels which rest richly 
upon the mention of his name, we have done 
that which we sought to do. And if you, who 
have listened with so generous a friendliness, 
would join us in our longing to pay to the 
memory of David Matthew Fenn something 
of the great debt we owe him here at New 
comb, won’t you * And she lifted both 
arms with a gesture at commanding 
and beseeching. 


once 


HE audience rose to its feet with that in- 
stant unanimity of response which tells 
its own story of consent. The moment was 
one of real emotion to be long remembered. 
The affair broke up, people crowded upon 
the stage to speak with sons and daughters. 
Rose and Alexandra piloted Mary’s special 
guests back to the house, the party supple 
mented by the members of the faculty and 
their wives. Torchlights and lanterns here 
and there about the garden made an effec- 
tive scene of it. There was soft music some 
where on the grounds. 

As hostess, every moment of Mary’s was 
taken care of. She turned from one to an- 
other who claimed her attention, and had no 
time to spare for the one person who was in 
all her thoughts. But she observed that he 
was never far away, and every now and then 
she caught his look across the space between 
them, a look which said: ‘‘Something has 
happened!”’ Her heart beat high. She had 
a strange sense of an invisible bond tying her 
to this man; it seemed to her he must be 
feeling it as she did. 

She had made her confession and her vows 
of friendship to him in that song, wittingly 
and willingly. She hadn’t known till she 
had heard it go to him from the singer’s lips 
how full a confession or how great a vow it 
was. Not until she had seen his face, as he 
came to her behind the scenes, had she fully 
understood that to him it had meant every- 
thing. If she had admitted that to her his 
friendship was all that the song declared, 
then there was but one conclusion to follow. 
Friendship of that degree, with no barrier 
to prevent, must as inevitably become love 
as the tide rolling up the beach must reach 
its high-water mark. Though hardly a word 
passed between the two, it was a great hour. 


OON after the return to the house John 
Kirkwood managed to bring about a brief 
interview with Mary. More than once dur- 
ing the day he had tried to see her alone, but 
her guests were too many, the demands upon 
her time too frequent. Now he deliberately 
led her away from the house down across the 
lawn toward the garden. 


“Vou must give me ten minutes,”’ he had 
whispe red. “You owe me that much.’ 

“OF course. I’m so sorry 

“No, you’re not. You haven’t wanted to 
see me alone. I understand that. At least 
you don’t mind my telling you what you 
already know; you’ve done a big thing to- 
night.” 

I didn’t, do it alone.” 

He gave fer a comprehending glance. “I 
know you didn’t,” he said, with a bitterness 
of inflection he couldn’t keep out of 
his tone, and smothered a hard 
breath. ‘So your life is 
dedicated to Newcomb 
College. May I offer 
my felicitations? 
Mary looked at him 
quickly, saw the pain 
in his eyes, and was 
gentler with him than 
at the first sound of 
his words she had had 
amind tobe. ‘“‘I can’t 
just understand how 
you came to say that. Surely you haven't 
had any evidence of my dedication?” 

I wish I hadn’t. But it’s written all over 
you—for my eyes, at least. You must re- 
member that I’ve had unusual advantages 
for acquiring the ability to read you. Just 
now you're a peculiarly open book, my 
dear—to me at least.” 


N ARY was flushing; she turned her head 

away in silence. What use to deny the 
truth? 

She understood the disappointment be 
hind his words and forgave him. 

‘“‘T suppose I’m rather brutal. But I im- 
agine you read me quite as clearly as I read 
you, so you can’t hold it against me. I came 


here to see if there remained a ghost of a 
chance for me; I found there wasn’t. If I 
take it hard you needn’t blame yourself; 


you've been perfectly fair. But that hasn't 
prevented your drawing me. It’s all hap 
pened since I saw you up here last June. Be 
fore that you were just a clever and very 
charming girl, to whom I was devoted. Since 
then you've become—do you care to heat 
it?-—the woman I want. That I knowI can’t 
have you doesn’t help it any, naturally.” 

She looked him now, clear-eyed. ‘John 
Kirkwood,” she said, ‘‘I’m not the woman 
you want. I’ sa very different sort of woman 
you want.” 

He spoke quickly with a frown: ‘Don't 
tell me what you’re going to. I haven't the 
least inclination nor thought : 

She was silent, checked—not in what she 
had been about to say, which was not what 
he had thought, but in the effort to put what 
had seemed must appeal to him. 

After a moment he again: “T shall 
go on now as I was—back in the ofiice, in the 
old grind, with the old methods. I ought to 
be content, since I have everything my own 
way—have it, that is, in everything except 
this one thing that matters most.” 

“You don’t want it most.” 

“Why should you say that 


spoke 


again?” 


“Because I know. We shouldn't fit, you 
and I.” 

“We did fit wonderfully, once.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ Not in the ways 


that count most. We should fit less now.” 

mean—you’ve gone ahead of me?” 
he suggested raspingly. ‘‘For of course you 
have. I admit it.” 


DIDN’T mean that; you know I didn’t. 

And I think you know what I do mean. 
Please say so honestly, John Kirkwood.” 
She looked straight into his eyes, and his 
own dropped before them. 

He raised them again after a moment. 
“Yes, I know,” he admitted. ‘You've 
adopted a set of ideals I consider puritanic. 
But that doesn’t mean we couldn’t find com- 
mon ground. However, I’m too late. I 
wish you well—of your college professor. 
By and by, perhaps, when you’ve had time 
to get tired of your sober little town, you'll 
come down to our big one and we’ll show you 
around. Some things may shock you ad 
He turned away with an attempt at a laugh. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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But she saw that he was really very un- 
happy and so quite forgave him. She did 
this the more readily as a slim little figure in 
a coral crépe frock and a marvelous feathery 
wrap came toward them. She had caught a 
sudden glimpse of his face as he saw Sibley 
Langley approaching across the lantern- 
lighted turf. 

“I’m sorry to interrupt. But Miss Fenn’s 
looking eve ry where for you, Miss Fletche Fs 
and I promised to try to find you. It 
thing urgent, I believe.” 

“T’ll go at once; thank 


some- 
you.” 


y TE’LL go back with you.”” Miss Lang 

ley laid her hand on Kirkwood’s arm. 
“Come, John; don’t glower so. We'll come 
back again and try that lovely path through 
the garden.”’ 

‘Just a minute, Mary.’’ Kirkwood all but 
shook off the detaining small hand; it 
couldn’t quite be done. He took a stride to- 
ward Mary, who was poised for flight. ‘I 


want you to hear,” he said distinctly, “that 
the thing you did tonight was by far the 
best of its kind I’ve ever seen done. Your 


parables and your mysticism got even me 
for the hour. I can’t follow you, but I shall 
never forget.” 

“Oh, it was beautiful !”’ 
ley. ‘We're so glad we 
John?” 

Then Mary made her escape. She was 
sorry for him, but she knew that, though he 
might not forget, neither might he long re- 
member. His was another world, where re 
membering such exalted hours isn’t much 
done. 

She found Harriet in the house, looking 
everywhere. At the sight of her, Harriet’s 
relief expressed itself in an excited whisper. 

“Oh, I was so afraid I wouldn’t find you 
in time. Mark has to go away again in a 
hurry. He wants to see you. Run over to 
our house with me, will you?’ 

“Go away again!” Startled, 
cused herself to the people 
claimed her. 

On the way across the lawn Harriet made 
a hurried explanation. ** There’s a man here, 
a very influential man, a Mr. Lloyd, who's 
become so interested in Newcomb he’s mad 
a plan to acquire a big sum of money for us, 
perhaps even an endowment. He knows an 
old, very wealthy philanthropist who's al- 
most at the point of death. He’s looking for 
places to leave his riches. Mr. Lloyd has 
offered to take Mark to him and introduce 
him; he’s sure Mark can 
put the case better than 


cried Sibley Lang- 
came, aren’t we, 


Mary ex- 
who would have 


times in the world. Yet as Lloyd puts it, I 
see no other way. Harriet told you? Any- 
thing might happen to cut off a life that 
hangs by a thread.”’ 

understand.” 

‘Of course you do.”’ Mark relaxed a little 
with a breath of relief. He stood looking 
down into her uplifted face for an instant, as 
if with the need for explanations so instantly 
out of the way, he must think how to say 
the little else he had time for. Mary waited 
without speaking, knowing somehow that he 
wished her to wait. 

“T have to leave everything I wanted to 
say to you about this peg oo thing you've 


done. It can’t be said ina hurry; I'd rather 
leave it than try to say one word of it. Only 
this: you must know sage all went to my 
heart, Mary. Never n my life —— And 
your tribute to my fathe r.”’ He threw back 
his head with a shaken breath. ‘‘No; I won't 
try to say even that; it must wait. The re ’s 


just one thing I want to leave with you. 


HE TURNED to the high chimney piece 
behind him and took down a small pack- 
age which had been lying there. He put it 
into Mary’s hand. 

“This just came home today. It’s noth- 
ing very much, only a bit of work of mine; 
but I wanted you to have the first copy. I 
meant to show it to you myself, but there's 
no time. At least I can leave it with you. 
I wanted to surprise you, or I'd have told you 
about it long ago.”’ 

“Why, Mark!” Through the 
her fingers could feel a small book. 

“It’s nothing at all, hardly worthy of 
print. Yet I needed it for a purpose, some- 
thing for my graduating classes to take with 
them into the world. Mary, I must go.”’ 

Even as he spoke the study door opened, 
a confusion of sounded across the 
small hall. Somebody said loudly: ‘* Where's 


wrapping 


Voik es 


Fenn? We must be off in five minutes.” 

Mark was speaking hurriedly again. “I 
may be back in a day or two; it may be a 
week or te n days. Meanwhile, I want you to 
hear 

Harriet put her head in at the door. 
‘Mark, 1’m awfully sorry to interrupt 

“Yes; I'll be there. Mary, I want you to 
hear that’’—his voice dropped to a whis- 


per—“‘the light on the road will go with 
me—all the way!”’ 

He grasped her hand 
more into her face, 


a sudden 


looked closely once 
a look which Mary with 
letting go of her reserves gave 
back with full intent to 
give and take all that 


he or anybody can. Mr. 
Lloyd’s leaving in half 
an hour, and Mark’s 
igreed to go with him. 
We've been rushing 
around getting ready. 
Mark’s been having a 
conference with the trus 
tees; they’re still here 
But he told me he must 
ee you for just a min 
ute. 


HEY were at the 


there was in this supreme 
moment, such a moment 


as might never quite 
come again The disap 

pointment that he must 
go away, just in this 
hour, 1 so great that 
it had shown her, as 
nothing else had yet 
done, what it all meant, 
and how much she had 


to give. 
Not until she was alone 
for the night did Mary 


porch. Through the 
open study windows the 


open the small package 
ren Mark had given her. She 


heads of gray-haired 

men could be seen, their 

voices talking earnestly were audible. Har- 
riet led Mary past the study door and into 
the small parlor opposite, where an old- 
fashioned prism-hung lamp burned with a 
mellow glow. A moment later Harriet had 
gone, a door had opened and closed and 
Mark came in. 

He was tense with an excitement unlike 
anything she had ever seen in him before; 
it showed through his evident effort at re- 
pression. ‘“ Mary, this is the biggest chance 
Newcomb’s ever lrad. All this last hour I’ve 
wanted to call you over to take a part in our 
plans, but somehow knew I'd better not. 
You know our trustees; grateful as they are 
to you, they'll want the honor of putting this 
thing over by themselves. You under- 
stand 

“Of course.” 

“T’d rather be hung, drawn and quartered 
than go off again tonight—tonight of all 


found it to contain a 

slim book bound plainly 
in brown cloth. Upon its back in black let- 
tering was the unpretentious title: Four- 
square—Talks to My Classes, by Mark 
Matthew Fenn. Upon the fly-leaf was the 
inscription: “*To Mary Rand Fletcher, from 
her friend, M. M. Fenn.”’ The date followed. 


HE whole thing was as simply done as 

that. It was like Mark, thought Mary, 
to make as little as possible of his own per- 
formance; not even to adorn his inscription 
to herself with a single flourish of presenta- 
tion. She smiled down at the little book, 
realizing that she liked the look of it for 
its very simplicity. Then she sat down to 
glance at its contents. It was very late, 
nearly one o’clock, when she began to read 
the first chapter. At three she had finished 
the book. 
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HEN you do the work yourself 
you certainly appreciate the 
Armstrong Table Stove! 


All you need at the table is a bowl 
of batter (prepared beforehand in the 
kitchen) and your aluminum waffle 
iron, which needs no greasing. Use 
one of the egg cups to measure batter 
for each waffle. Prepare creamed 
chicken in the deep pan below and 
use the griddle on top for another 
dish, such as fried potatoes or 
tomatoes or bacon—and there 
you have a delicious dinner! 


TelU-Where. 


Bureaus 
will Greet vou to our 
and 


suey 135 Seventh Ave. 


ARMSTRONG 


Cooks 3 things af once 


Waffles 


on the 


maid’s night out ! 


The Armstrong Table Stove cooks 
three things at once—boils, broils, 
steams, fries and toasts. Costs no 
more to run than an ordinary electric 
toaster. 


Asktoseean Armstrong TableStove 
at your electrical or hardware dealer’s. 
Price $12.50 with aluminum toaster, 
deep boiling pan, griddle, four egg 
cups and rack. Waffle iron, $4.00 
extra. Write for booklet B. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


Formerly The Standard Stamping Co. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


TABLE 
STOVE 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


708 Independence Square, Philadelphia, ey aeons 


I am interested in a wholesome, 
Please tell me 


Gentlemen: 


Address 


She Wanted a Profitable | 
Dignified Position 


dignifiec 
about yours, but without obligation. 


HAT is why Mrs. Lillian 

Reiske, of Connecticut, 
wrote to us fe our plan. It en 
abled her easily to earn 


$2.30 in 
30 Minutes 


Here is Mrs. Reiske 
“When I phoned the 
I obtained a subscrip 


Home Journa. 


own story: 
grocer out 
daily order, 
tion for The Ladi 
for his daughter. His clerk wanted 
The Country Gentleman. While my 
pen was still wet (from writing the 
receipts) I saw an acquaintance 
calling next door. I got his sub 
scription for The Saturday Evening _ | 
Post,aswellasthatofmyneighbor.” 


Like Mrs. Reiske you,too,canearn 


More Money 


When you want it. We need mor 
time representatives in your territory 
right now. For full detatls 


| hicl Il liberally for spare time 
1 plan which will pay me liberally for spare t e. 
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Lemonor Sugar? 


It’s a matter of taste whether you 
take youriced tea with lemon or sugar 


—or both. There is no such difference 
of opinion as to the best teapot for 
brewing tea, to be served hot or iced. 
The unanimous preference is for 


HALLS TEAPOTS 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 


They are the original heatproof 
china teapots which never crack or 
craze with the heat, do not become 
stained or ugly in use, do not retain 
stale flavors. The tea is always 
pure, fresh and piquant, the pot 
‘*nermanently new.’’ 


The Booklet 
Explains 

The peculiar meritsof 
Hall's China for tea 
and tells howand how 
not to prepare tea. 
Yourcopyisfree. Buy 
Hall Teapots of your 
dealer, but write to us 
rather thantoaccepta 
substitute. We willtell 
you what store near 
you has them. 


Tea ina 


Pot 


Hall China Company 
Largest Teapot Manufacturers in America 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


She 
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Dr PRICES 
VANILLA 


ook for 


User Price’s 


Price's is true 


Vanilla 


deliciously 


mellow and of balanced, just VANILLA 
right strength, neither weak +; 
nor too strong. Ask for Price’s 4 
at your grocer’s—don't accept 


an imitation 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
**Experts in Flavor’’ 


Chicago, Ill. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Positions always open for graduates of our accredited 
Course jor DIE nd TEACHERS. School 
iffiliated th famous Sanitarium. Unusual opportu 
nities for rvation and experience Unexcelled 
laborator ilities; practical training in all subjects; 
tuition and expenses moderate; high chool diploma 
tired send for illustrated Pr Address 
Dean, Sanitarium School of Home Economics, 
Box 422, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


leading everywhere Write for 
FREE MOOK Your Big Opry 


nits Lewis 


“Home- Making, as a Profession” 


Am. Schooi of Bene Economics, 815 E 58th St., Chicago, Dl 


Domestic Science 


C foursquare 
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Now she knew him! She hadn’t known 
him before; she had only guessed at him, or 
so it seemed to her. But now he stood before 
her precisely as he was. ‘“ Foursquare”’ 
that was Mark’s very self. Did he himself 
realize what he had put into the little book? 

The six “‘Talks”’ were six expositions of 
his owa views of the responsibilities entailed 
upon those who have had the chance to 
study and the time to think, the necessity 
laid upon them to make their lives of value. 
\ltogether the little book was one of those 
virile, convincing expressions of personal be- 
lief which often have a far greater part in 
making concrete and workable the opinions 
and creeds of other minds and lives than 
many bulkier, more ambitious efforts. 

Still holding the little book, Mary went 
to a bookshelf and took down another thin 
volume of a very different outward charac- 
ter, bound in costly blue leather, The Let- 
ters of Arthur Rand Fletcher to an Ex- 
Schoolboy. 

Different in external dress, to be sure, but 
how like in contents! Each the declaration, 
the manifestation of a life fearless and force- 
ful, bent upon touching other lives with the 
touch which invigorates and sustains, helps, 
not hinders—the all-powerful human touch 
of the brother and the man. 

Mary laid the two books together, cover 
by cover, plain brown cloth by rich blue 
levant, and looked at them as one regards 
the greatest treasures one possesses. It 
seemed to her that the minds and hearts of 
the two men they represented were beating 
in unison, and that the counterpart of that 
heartbeat throbbed sturdily in her own 
happy breast. xXI 


ND may you be interrupted?” Rose 

stood in the doorway of the square 
room at the back of the house, its windows 
opening on the rear porch, in which Mary 
Fletcher had assembled all the books she 
possessed, a goodly showing. 

Mary did not look up from the type- 
writer before which she sat. She waved a 
protesting hand at the intruder and finished 
her paragraph. 

“*Guy’s had a wire from Mr. Perry Gil- 
fillan that he’s found a chance for him to go 
abroad and study. He’s to leave town this 
day noon. He can’t go without saying 
good-by to you. He’s here in the drawing- 
room, crazy with joy—and grief. Now do 
you know what’s before you? You can put 
down your made-up people and go lay a 


kind hand on the shoulder that 
aches for the touch of you.” 
Mary sprang up. ‘Oh, 


Rose! Of course I will. 
How wonderful, how splen- 
did!” 

“Ttis that. But of course 
you know what you've done 
to the lad. So you've to 
help him through a hard 
hour. And don’t be in too 
much of a hurry to get back 
to your white paper. It’s 
not the equal of a human 
heart to write on.” 


time of discouragement, when I thought I 
could never work again. It’s all past now, 
but it was just as I was beginning to recover 
that you came along. And you, Guy, helped 
me to get on my feet again.” 

He couldn’t believe her, and said so, his 
worshiping eyes on her face. 

“Oh, but you did! It was the sight of you, 
so crazy to make the most of yourself and 
your time that you went to work with one 
hand—one hand and a hurt, tired body unfit 
for work; but with a perfectly unbeaten 
spirit, Guy, a wonderful, beautiful spirit of 
never giving in to hard luck. And working 
with you, I caught it. If you had had a thou- 
sand gifts to give me, you couldn’t have given 
me a greater one.” 


HE last look she had of him showed her 

the same smiling face with which he had 
once gone away from a humble home to the 
Great War; and when he waved his crutch 
in farewell, it was she who was nearer to 
tears than he, so pitiful and plucky was his 
aspect. Her thoughts did homage to the 
young soldier who so loved her that he could 
go away to work for her, knowing he could 
have no other reward from her than her pride 
in him. 

But if anything had been needed to send 
her back to her own work, after a rest of 
some hours, with a greater longing than ever 
to create a worthy thing, it was the memory 
of Guy. Now indeed her fingers flew at the 
bidding of her brain. Deaf and blind to 
everything, she worked on into the evening 
and stopped only to go for the bedtime walk 
which meant the cooling of the fires suffi- 
ciently to bank them for the night and 
sleep. Next morning she was at her task 
again betimes, and all day she worked, now 
and then flinging herself out into the garden 
for a run down into the orchard, and return- 
ing each time with cheeks and eyes aglow, to 
shut herself again into her workshop and 
make the chips fly as before. At luncheon 
Rose put in a word of protest. ‘“‘I know 
you're happy, by the look of you, and that’s 
good for you. But you’re still made of flesh 
and blood and nerves, and you have to take 
them into account and not overdraw.”’ 
‘_ when I can work as I’m working 

now, I can’t tire. If you knew what it 
is to me to be fit to make things go like this, 
after all the hours and weeks and months of 
drudgery! Such bad hours will come again 
of course, but let me drain the cup of energy 
while it lasts. I'll stop in an hour or 
two more,I promise you—when 
the first chapter of my first 
real book is done, bless it! 
It is real, Rosie, whatever 
the other things were. 
Mostly sham,I think now 
sham and shadow. But 
this breathes; I know it 
does.”’ 

‘“T believe it,” said Miss 
O’Grady unexpectedly. 
““And I know the reason 
why.” 

“What is it, Rosie? I 


Mary laid a hand on 
Rose’s arm. Her face had 
changed. ‘Do you really think I need to be 
told that, you dear, wise person?” 

‘“Not when you’re once down out of the 
clouds. I just want to be sure you’re down,” 
said Rose O’Grady, her severity relaxing. 
‘*Poor boy, knowing you’s been the making 
of him, and he understands and is brave as 
the soldier he is. But saying good-by to 
you—that’s not just easy.” 


‘LL make it easy.’”” And Mary went out 
of the room as one who summons all her 
powers to a certain end. 

An hour afterward she had returned from 
the station, where she had taken Guy with 
Rose in a hurriedly summoned motor. Gone 
for the time was the eager fitness for work; 
but she couldn’t mind. He had told her that 
everything was right with him, and that he 


would study and work till he made her 
proud of him. 
proud of you now, Guy Carter,’ she 


had said. *‘ And I want to tell you something. 
This last year I went through a long, dark 


wonder—I wonder if you 
do know.” 

‘“‘ Because you yourself breathe now to the 
bottom of your lungs. You used to use only 
the top of them before.” 

When the chapter was done, Mary went 
for a wild gallop on horseback, returning to 
bathe and dress for dinner, refreshed and 
radiant. 

As evening came on she went back to the 
place of books and work, turned on a light, 
and sat down ina big easy-chair to reread 
the pages she had written. 

It was while she was engaged with them, 
more critical, yet more content than she had 
ever been with any effort, that a step was 
heard in the hall and a well-known voice 
saying: “Inhere? Thank you, Miss Rose—if 
you think she won’t mind.” 

“She drove me out this day, but you— 
faith, I’m wishing you better luck, profes- 
sor,” answered a second voice. 

Mary sprang up as Mark 
closed the door behind him. 
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the finished first chapter slid unheeded to 
the floor as she went to meet him. 

‘Mary! How good it is to see you!” 

‘Mark! When did you come?” 

**An hour ago. I wanted to come straight 
over, but Harriet wouldn’t let me—said 
she’d heard the typer clicking all day, and 
Rose had warned her and everybody to keep 
away. But I prowled around and noted com- 
plete silence, so I ventured. But I’d have 
come anyway, so don’t give me much credit. 
What are you doing?” 

‘Tell me first what you’ve been doing. 
Comeand sit over here. I want to hearitall.’”’ 

He told it rapidly, the almost unbelievable 
good news. The great philanthropist had 
been favorably impressed from the first, had 
been about to set his hand to the papers 
which would give Newcomb a large sum of 
money; then had suddenly been taken with 
a relapse which had seemed to indicate the 
immediate end. Mark had been urged to 
delay, however, and had done so, hoping 
against hope. Finally the old man had 
rallied, his mind perfectly clear after days 
of semiconsciousness, and had executed the 
deed-in-gift which assured to Newcomb a 
permanent income of such size that all 
things now seemed possible. In effect, it 
would transform the college, setting it on a 
permanent foundation. 

“Oh, how splendid! So you're gloriously 
happy! And so am I, as if I'd always cared 
for Newcomb as I do now.’ 


O YOU care for Newcomb?” he asked, 
watching her face. ‘Really care for 
it—the old, poor, obscure little college with 
no discernible future up till now, and its 
reputation still to make as far as the most 
of the world is concerned? Even money 
won't give it position; we've got to put 
into it something that money won't buy.”’ 
‘I know. But you have that to put into 
it, if no other man has. Mark, I’ve read 
your book. 

‘Have you?” 

She was looking at him with something in 
her eyes which he had never seen there be- 
fore, and which startled him with the recog- 
nition of its source. It was the look of the 
woman who has to lift her eyes to a man be 
cause she feels him head and shoulders above 
her. He looked back at her, and in his face 
was the look of the man who can’t quite be 
lieve that he can have inspired such a feel 
ing, because he doesn’t think himself worthy 
of it. But it was there in her face, and with 
it something else he had hoped to find there. 
The two things together might well make his 
heart leap. 


‘Before I tell you what I think « 
she said, smiling a trifle unstea ily and 
drawing a little away from him as he would 
have come nearer, “I want to read you my 
chapter. It’s the beginning of the book I’ve 
been wanting for two years to write; only 
I couldn’t find it or find myself.” 

He brought his « hair opposite hers. 

Phe reading began, in Mary’s low voice 
with its rich cadences which made hearing 
her a delight, no matter what she read. Not 
a sound from him broke the stillness, ex: ept 
her spoken words, till she had finished. Even 
then, fora long minute he neither moved nor 
spoke. Then he left his chair, came over to 
her, and taking both her hands drew her to 
her feet. His eves look« d into hers, and there 
were hot tears in them, 

“Mary!” he said. ‘‘Do you know—do 
you know—what you've done?” 


HE shook her head. ‘I know what you’ve 
done. You've given me in your book 
something that’s made mine possible.”’ 

“No! My plain little talks—I hardly had 
time to put them in shape. They’re nothing 
compared what you’ve just read me. 
Why, Mary, I didn’t know you were capable 
of suc h work.’ 

“You've made me so.”’ 

“Tt can’t be.” 

‘But itis. That little brown book—why, 
it set me on fire. There’s something in it 
I can’t quite analyze it, but it’s the thing I 
need to make everything possible. You 
make me see—feel—believe; it’s as if—oh, 
I don’t know if I can tell you.” 

“T wish you'd try.” 

“Tt’s as if’’—she spoke slowly and care 
fully—“I’d not had power enough, not 
force, not will, not purpose. And then as 
if I'd been connected up with just all that. 
Mark, it was all in the little brown book.”’ 

“Oh, Mary!” It was all he could say for 
a moment. Then he managed to add a 
question: “But your play? I thought that 
was everything—till you read me this other, 
bigger beginning. I wasn’t responsible for 
that in any way.”’ 

“Weren't you? Oh, Mark!” 
was she who could say no more. 

There was no need. He could hardly have 
borne more just then. The only relief to his 
surcharged heart was to pour out to her his 
amazement, his pride, his love, in a few 
broken sentenees. . . . When they 
ended she was in his arms, as if some irre- 
sistible force had placed her there. In the 
silence which succeeded speec h he told her 
even more. 


But now it 


THE END 
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Barrie on His Own Plays 


N EDITOR met Sir James 
M. Barrie, the famous 
author of Peter Pan and other 
notable contributions to Eng- 
lish literature, at a dinner 
and fortunate as to 
be placed next to him at the 
table. 

“Sir James,” he said in the 
course of their conversation, 
‘*T suppose some of your plays 
better than others. They 
successes, I imagine.” 

Barrie leaned toward him confidentially. 
“No,” he said, his eyes twinkling, 
Peter out and some Pan out.” 


Was 


do are not all 


“some 


(onsiderate of Her 


raking the lawn during a warm 
summer morning, old Ceasar decided 
that it was too hot to keep on, so he went in 
search of the woman of the house who had 
hired him for the day. 

“Mis’ Lutie,”’ he said, “Ah done got a 
message dat mah sister out here in de coun- 
try’s had a ha’d fall, and dey wants me to 
come right away.” 

That afternoon the woman’s husband met 
old Cesar downtown. ‘‘Why, Cesar,” he 
said, “I thought you'd had to go to see your 
sister in the country.” 

“Yassuh, vassuh,” the old negro hurriedly 
assured him; “Ah done started, suh; yas 
suh. Den,” he added in a sudden burst of 
inspiration, ‘““Ah done got anudder message 
said she didn’t fall so ha’d.” 


The Absent--MGnded ‘Rector 


ws OW will you have your roast beef 
rare or well done?” the rector was 
asked by his host. 
“Well done,” replied the rector, and added 
absent-mindedly, ‘‘good and faithful serv- 


ant.” 

\ JHEN Beatrice works in her garden all 
Nature looks on with a smile; 

The elements scheme every possible way to 
make all her efforts worthwhile; 

The breeze sends its gentle caresses, the birds 
lend the sweet of their song, 

And daytime or night everything’s a delight 
in her garden the whole summer long 


In Her Garden 


When Beatrice comes from her garden, her 
hands with its increase are full 

Of things she can pick, of things she can dig, 
of things she can get with a pull; 

And their wealth is all shared with her kins- 
folk, her neighbors, her pals and her 
fric nds, 

Whose only dismay is the thought of the day 
when the time of the harvesting ends 

WINTHROP S. BaGe. 


cAll He Doing 


ITTLE Bobby came crying into the house, 

4 rubbing the places where he had been 
butted by a pet sheep 

‘But what did you do,” his mother de 
manded, “‘when the sheep knocked you 
down?” 

“T didn’t nothin’,” Bobby declared 
protestingly. ‘I was gettin’ up all the time.” 


He Il ondered 
| . STOOD with a friend at the counter 
of 


a department store, waiting for his 
change. After some minutes had gone by he 
remarked: ‘*l wonder if they had depart 
ment stores back in the days of Job.” 

“Why?” the friend inquired. 

* Because,” he replied with a tired smile, 
“Job declared: ‘All the days of my ap 
pointed time will I wait, till my change 
come.’” 


do 


At the Su ite Ab ard 


= IME of the things said over the wires,” 
declared the telephone girl to a line- 
man making repairs, “are not fit for me to 
hear.” 

“Aw,” pointed out the lineman, “you 


can't expect to work around electric ity and 
not get shor ked.” 


yi, 


About Teeds 


"THE farmer and his hired help had stopped 

for a few moments to rest their backs 
after weeding. 

“Which weeds are the easiest 
asked the young man. 

The farmer glanced at him shrewdly. 
““Widow’s,”’ he said; “‘you’ve only to say 
‘Wilt thou?’ and they wilt.” 


cA Man of His Mord 


_ H, GEORGE, how about letting me 
have that five dollars I lent you?” 
“Sure! You can have it next week.” 
you told me that last week.” 
“Well, do you think I’m a man to say one 
thing one day and another the next?” 


to kill?” 


The Dog 


«Scraps That He Picks Up Here, 


August, 


Getting Even 
( . YUNSEL for the prosecution had been 


rather sarcastic about the age of the 
youthful doctor who was one of the impor- 
tant witnesses for the defense, but now he 
reached a point where his cross-examination 
had to be serious. 

“You are familiar,” queried the lawyer, 
“with the symptoms of concussion of the 
brain?” 

“T am,” replied the young physician 
grimly. 

“Then, if Mr. Smith’’—waving his hand 
toward the defendant—‘‘and I banged our 
heads together, should we get concussion 
of the brain?” 

“*Well,”’ said the doctor deliberately, “‘ Mr. 
Smith might.” 
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Ambitious for Him 

THAT are you studying 
/now?’’ fondly asked 
the new-rich mother of her 
youngest son. 

“We have just begun the 
study of molecules,” he an 
swered. 

For a moment she looked 
blank; then a gleam of inter 
est showed in her eyes. “I 
hope you will be very atten 
tive and practice constantly,” she exclaimed 
eagerly. ‘I tried to get your father to wear 
one, but he couldn't keep it in his eye.” 


And it Isn't in Toonerville 


TT’HE suburban car line running from 

Chevy Chase Lake to Kensington, Mary 
land, near Washington, D. C., is unique. Its 
proprietor is also its president, board of 
directors, bureau of information, motorman 
and conductor all in one. In its three or so 
miles of track there are thirty-two curves, 
around which the car goes gliding of its 
own volition while the proprietor-president- 
motorman collects fares. Certain patrons of 
the line take the seven-thirty car every week- 
day morning, and if one is late at the stop 
the car waits. Sometimes it is a lady who 
comes hurrying down the hill, and as she 
arrives, breathless from sprinting, she is 
helped aboard by two or more polite gentle- 
men who are also regular passengers. Every- 
one knows everyone else, and the ride to the 
city is a sociable one. 

One day, when the car was crowded with 
government clerks on their way to their 
offices, the proprietor-president-motorman 
stopped the car while passing a field and 
politely asked permission of the women pas- 
sengers to shoot a troublesome hawk which 
had killed many chickens in the neighbor 
hood and was now sailing aloft. After this 
wait, the only further delay on this trip—a 
remarkably quick one—was for a passenger 
at one stop to send her little son back home 
for her spectacles; just as she was about to 
board the car, she found she had forgotten 


them. 
An nexpected Reply 


PUBLIC school teacher named Bird, on 

entering his classroom one morning, 
found the assembled students so very quiet 
and grave that he at once became suspicious. 
Looking about, he saw written on the black 
board the quotation from Shelley’s famous 
poem: 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit— 


Bird thou never wert. 


“Who wrote that?’ he demanded sharply. 
\fter a moment’s silence a tall, thin, 
studious-looking boy in eyeglasses stammet 
ingly replied: ‘‘I t-think it was S-Shelley, 


s-sir.’ 
cA Good Deed a ‘Day 


“SS YOU do a good deed every day?” 
questioned the old lady of the very 
young Boy Scout. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he answered earnestly. 
“Yesterday I visited my aunt in the coun 
try and she was very glad. Today I came 
back home, and she was very glad again.”’ 


Information Wanted 
By G. M. Swetman 


R. OFFICE DOG; Dear Sir: 
Judging from your “ pickings,”’ I read- 
ily infer 

That you’re a dog of quality and not a 
common cur, 

I would not be officious, but will you tell me 
why 

All your “‘scraps”’ are toothsome and not 
a bone is dry? 


Perhaps you'll also tell me where such bits 
abound; 

Although I’m rather timid I 
snoop around 

And when my “tummy’s” empty take a 
hearty sup! 

Dear Office Dog, 

Yours truly, 
AN INEXPERIENCED Pvp. 
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SHAMPOO 


“The Shampoo Exquisite”’ 


Wash Beauty 


Into Your Hair 


ne pend Saas healthifies the hair and invigorates the 
scalp—it is absolutely pure and contains no 
ingredients injurious to the hair. It is one of those 
products that, once used, is always preferred. 
Softex brings out the hair’s greatest beauty, leaving 
it refreshingly clean, soft and fluffy, yet withal, 
easy to manage. Softex is prepared with Egyptian 
Henna, which brings out the beautiful hidden tints 
of the hair. It is also prepared plain (without 
Henna) for shampooing any shade of hair includ- 
ing gray and white and is especially recommended 
for children’s hair. Its use makes the hair look 
thicker, softer and more abundant —an ideal sham- 
poo that merits its reputation as “The Shampoo 
Exquisite.” Softex should be used once a week if 
the hair is oily and twice a month if it is not. It 
works quickly into a creamy lather and rinses 
readily in clear water. 


One Size Only 10¢ a Package 
$1.00 per Dozen 


At Good Dealers’ Everywhere 


WEST Products are sold by good dealers everywhere on our 
absolute guarantee of satisfaction or money back 


dealer cannot supply you, order from us direct, en- 


purchase price and your dealer's name and address 


If your 
losing 


These three WEST Aids to Beautiful Hair, as well as a num- 
ber of striking coiffures, are fully described in our little booklet 
“Guide to Hair Dressing at Home."’ This little booklet will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of 6c (coin or stamps). 


4 BUSINESS CHARACTER 
Rice Leaders 
of tee World 
Association 


Represents High Sending 
NAME PRODUCT POUCT 


WEST ELECTRIC 


Softex Shampoo— Electric Hair Curlers 
Hair Nets, Beach and Motor Brand 


HAIR CURLER CO., 


OUR hair is never at its best until given proper care 
The use of West Softex Shampoo, 
West Electric Hair Curlers and West Hair Nets insures 
careful attention to each detail so necessary in accomplish- 
ing the coiffures you covet. 


and grooming. 


West Hair Nets 


Beach and Motor Brand 


NOWN and acknowledged to be the larger, 

stronger and longer-wearing hair nets. These 
nets are made from American prepared hair (a 
fact of vital importance in hair net quality). Full 
30 inch lengths of extra selected hair are used in 
West Nets. This means fewer knots and con- 
sequently fewer breaking points. Moreover, they 
are reinforced with two extra meshes to the net, 
making them doubly strong. Each net is twice 
sterilized. The West proc- 
ess retains the natural life 
and lustre of the hair, 
making West Nets invisible 
when worn. 


Be sure you purchase the 
West Net- 
factory hair net sold. 
All Shades 
Sar Cap and Fringe Shapes 


the most satis- 


2 for 25c 


West Double MeshNetsalso 2 for2% 


Py, 


Gray and White— Double 


TRADE MARK 


Pa. 


Philadelphia, 


West Electric Hair Curler Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Beautiful 


Sometimes 


H d ir 


a gift—but more 


often an a cguirement 


s 
WE Hair 


Wave Your Hair 
Without Heat 
we Electric Hair Curlers wave the hair ina 


few minutes. By merely dampening the hair 
and winding it about the West Curler, a lasting 
wave is produced. The West Curler is made of a 
single piece of electrified steel with all edges 
smooth and round and is guaranteed not to catch, 
cut, tear or injure the hair. The West patented 
double lock holds the curler securely fastened and 
yet allows it to be easily opened by a slight pres- 
sure sideways. West Curlers are also excellent for 
curling bobbed hair. The name WEST stamped 
on every curler is your protection against inferior 
imitations. 


Look for the Name West 


It identifies the genuine 


Used as Barrettes, West Curlers make practical 
and serviceable hair ornaments. 


West Curlers 
Nickel Plated or Japanr 


10c 


Card of 2 
Card of 5 
18 K Gold Plated 
10c Each 
“Shell’’ Tortoise Brown 
Color 
10c Each 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. L.H.J.8 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Kindly 
booklet, “‘“Guide To 
which I enclose 6c 


send me your new illustrated 
Hairdressing At Home,”’ for 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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Have Poise and 


Self-Confidence 


—wherever you go 


EOPLE do look at you critically. Strangers 

judge you by first impressions. Old friends 
look for improvements in your appearance. 
If you know that you look your best, you 
will have more poise and self-conthdence, no 
matter where you may find yourself. 


Think of some particularly attractive girl 
friend. What feature quickly comes to mind? 
You may or may not remember the color of 
her eyes or the shape of her mouth, but you 
do remember the beauty or the lack of beauty 
of her hair. 


Healthy, lustrous hair is your birthright. 
If your hair is dry and brittle, it is neither 
healthy nor attractive. Ifit beenis easily and 
splits at the ends—if it 1s too oily, or if you 
are troubled with dandruff, you cannot expect 
your hair to look its best. 


Three rules to help you: 
I. Keep in good physical condition. 


2. Shampoo your hair often enough to keep 
the scalp clean, but not too often. 


3. Use a shampoo that is time-tested. 


In the care of your hair, you will find 
Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap cleansing, soothing 
and stimulating to the scalp. It will go a 
long way towards keeping your hair looking 
its best. 


This delightful shampoo soap in liquid 
form contains no free alkali, no harsh, irrita- 
ting ingredients. You will appreciate its in- 
vigorating effects, and you will enjoy its new, 
delicate fragrance. 


The Popular Packer Method 


Wet the hair with warm water. 
Sprinkle a little Packer’s Liquid Tar 
Soap into your hand. Apply it to the 
hair. Develop a lather—adding more 
soap or water as needed. Work the 
lather in thoroughly. Then rinse in 


Tue Packer Manuracrurinc Co., Inc., 
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warm water. Now as the scalp pores are cleansed, it 
will be found advantageous to work up a fresh lather, 
using very little soap. Massage this in well. Rinse 
and dry with warm towel. Avoid use of intense 
heat or direct rays of the sun. 

How often should you shampoo? Normally, a 
woman should shampoo every two weeks; a man, 


every week. Sometimes—for instance, if dandruff 


is severe—more frequent shampooing is necessary. 
You will find more detailed information in the 
Packer Manual, “How to Care for the Hair and 
Scalp,” 32 interesting pages. Sent free on request. 

Every day—make sure to massage the scalp. Do 
not rub or scratch—knead it. Your scalp requires 
exercise as urgently as your body does. You will 
give your scalp needed exercise by daily massage. 


To those with Blonde Hair 


Light hair grows darker year by year. Blonde hair, 
particularly, must be kept clean and free from too 
much oil. Oily hair looks darker than it really is. 
Blondes use Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap because it 
does not darken their hair but helps to keep it clean. 

You will find the large 6-ounce bottle of Packer’s 
Liquid Tar Soap at your druggist’s and at toilet. 
goods counters. Or, send toc for a generous sam- 
ple bottle. See our special sample offer at the right. 


Dept. 87H, 120 West 32d Street, New York City 


Canadian U holesale Distributors: LYMANS, Limited, Montreal THE LYMAN BROS. & CO., Limited, Toronto 


PACKER'S 


LIQUID TAR SOAP 


August, I9 


Painted by A. 1. Keller fer The Packer Mfg.Co., 


Special Care Needed 
at the Seashore 


Salt water and glaring sunshine 
fade and streak the hair and 
cause it to lose its lustre. Should 
your hair get wet with salt 
water, do not dry it before 
rinsing thoroughly in clear, 
fresh water. Follow with your 
Packer shampoo. It will re- 
move every trace of salt and 
sand and help keep your hair 
in normal, healthy condition. 
Never dry your hair in the sun. 
Hot sunlight destroys the nat- 
ural oils. 


Special Sample Offer 


Send 2s5¢ for these 3 samples 
or 10c for any one of them: 
Packer's Liquid Tar Soap—delight 
fully perfumed—liberal sample bot- 
tle—10c. 


Packer’s Tar Soap—America’s fa 
vorite shampoo cake—half cake 
sample—loc. 

Packer’s Charm—it soothes and 
smooths the skin—sample bottle 

10¢. 

Also send for the Packer Manual, 
“*How to Care for the Hair an 
Scalp,’ 32 interesting pages. It’s free 
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